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Labor Month in Review 


The April Review 


The economics of retirement, ac- 
cording to many observers, may 
well be the key policy issue of the 
first decades of the 21st century. 
The eldest members of the enor- 
mous baby-boom generation that 
was born between 1946 and 1964 
turn 55 this year and, as William J. 
Wiatrowski points out, that is an age 
at which at least one statute permits 
penalty-free withdrawals from at least 
one form of retirement account under 
at least one set of circumstances. 

Wiatrowski describes in detail the 
changing framework within which for- 
mal eligibility for retirement benefits 
is determined and how that affects the 
structure of retirement income. He 
concludes: “In 100 years, the Nation 
has gone from a society that needed 
few retirement benefits, through a pe- 
riod of closely structured retirement 
plans and ages, to a more flexible pe- 
riod characterized by varying plans 
and ages.” This leads, as our cover 
illustration suggests, to a wider range 
of ages and circumstances at which 
one might become a “retiree.” 

A factor that can affect retirement 
decisions is the “health” of establish- 
ments—that is, is your employer ex- 
panding or contracting employment. 
A new longitudinal database from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has the po- 
tential for enhancing microdata re- 
search into topics such as job cre- 
ation, job destruction, and the life 
cycle of establishments. In “Measur- 
ing job and establishment flows with 
BLS longitudinal microdata, ” Timothy 
R. Pivetz, Michael A. Searson, and 
James R. Spletzer discuss the new 
database. 

Prices and inflation affect far more 
than retirement and retirees, but for 
the one-fifth of retirees whose only 
source of retirement income is Social 
Security they are critical. Todd Wil- 
son examines the behavior of con- 
sumer prices in 2000. The rate of in- 
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crease in the Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 3.4 
percent last year, compared with 2.7 
percent the year before. This accelera- 
tion could be traced in large part to in- 
creased charges for shelter, energy, and 
medical care. 


Working women and 
poverty 


Although the poverty rates for working 
men and working women both fell in 
1999, the rate for women was still higher 
than the rate for men. The poverty rate 
for working women was 5.9 percent in 
1999, down from 6.3 percent in 1998. For 
working men, the rate was 4.4 percent in 
1999, compared with 4.7 percent in 1998. 

The above figures are for individuals 
who spent at least 27 weeks in the labor 
force in 1999. Note that poverty status 
is defined in terms of family unit. The 
earnings of others in the family and the 
presence of dependents are important 
factors in a person’s poverty status. 
Find out more in A Profile of the Work- 
ing Poor, 1999, BLS Report 947. 


Small enterprises big 
employers 


In March 1999, more than half of workers 
in private industry were employed at es- 
tablishments that had fewer than 100 em- 
ployees. Establishments with fewer than 
100 workers accounted for 54.7 percent of 
private industry employment. Another 
16.5 percent worked in establishments 
employing 100 to 249 workers. 

The smallest establishments—those 
with fewer than five workers—em- 
ployed 6.4 percent of workers. The larg- 
est establishments—those with 1,000 or 
more employees—accounted for 11.8 
percent. Data presented here are for all 
privateindustry workers covered by 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. Find more information in Employ- 
ment and Wages, Annual Averages, 
1999, BLS Bulletin 2534. 


Wages in sports all 
over the park 


Athletes, coaches, sports officials and 
related workers held nearly 52,000 jobs 
in 1998. Their earnings ranged from a 
small, per-game fee to millions of dol- 
lars per season. While elite professional 
athletes and coaches might command 
salaries at the six-figure level, the earn- 
ings of the vast majority in sports are 
much more modest. Median annual 
earnings of sports professionals were 
$22,200 in 1998. The lowest paid 10 per- 
cent earned less than $11,900. 

Sports and physical training instruc- 
tors are an example of sports profes- 
sionals with earnings well below those 
of professional athletes. In 1998, median 
hourly earnings of such instructors 
were about $11, and 90 percent of them 
earned less than $23 per hour. Formore 
information, see “When the job’s a 
game: Athletes, coaches, sports offi- 
cials and related workers,” by Henry 
Kasper, in the Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, spring 2001. 


Lost-time injuries 


A total of 1.7 million injuries and ill- 
nesses that required recuperation away 
from work beyond the day of the inci- 
dent were reported in private industry 
workplaces during 1999. Truck drivers 
had more workplace injuries and ill- 
nesses involving time away from work 
than any other occupation. Truck driv- 
ers experienced 141,100 work-related in- 
juries and illnesses that required recu- 
peration away from work beyond the 
day of the incident. 

Nonconstruction laborers suffered 
the second highest number of occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses involving 
time away from work at 89,100, followed 
by nursing aides and orderlies at 75,700. 
For more information, see “Worktime In- 
juries and IIInesses: Characteristics and 
Resulting Time Away From Work, 
1999,” news release USDL 01-71. 


Retirement Age 


William J. Wiatrowski 


William J, Wiatrowski is 
an economist in the 
Division of Compensa- 
tion Data Analysis and 
Planning, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Changing retirement age: 


ups and downs 


In recent years, legislative changes, new types of retirement 
plans, and increases in life expectancy 

have led to differences in retirement ages; workers 

now have many alternatives to traditional retirement at age 65 


I grow old ...I grow old... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


—TS. Eliot 

“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
The Waste Land and Other Poems 
(Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, 1934) 


acknowledges that he is growing old. In 

today’s world, he might get confused try- 
ing to figure out what constitutes old age—or 
more exactly, what constitutes retirement age. 
Consider the following: 


|: Eliot’s well-known poem, the narrator 


¢ <Achild born today can be expected to 
live until age 76. 

¢ Someone who turns age 65 today can 
expect to live until age 83. 

e The fastest growing segment of the 
population is those aged 85 and older. 

¢ The age at which full Social Security 
retirement benefits can be received has 
been increasing gradually to age 67. 

e Many defined benefit pension plans 
allow retirement with full benefits at 
age 60 or 62. 

¢ Most defined benefit pension plans 
allow early retirement at age 55 or ear- 
lier. 

¢ The fastest growing types of retire- 
ment plans allow participants to leave 
their employer and take their benefits 


at any time, regardless of age. 

¢ Certain retirement accounts can be ac- 
cessed without penalty once an individual 
reaches age 59!/. 

¢ Some accounts require distributions be- 
ginning no later than age 70. 

¢ There is no longer a mandatory retirement 
age for most workers, and Federal law pro- 
tects older workers against discrimination 
regardless of their age. 


In the past, age 65 was considered retirement 
age. Retirement benefits were available at age 65, 
and in many cases retirement at that age was man- 
datory. Today, workers face many choices regard- 
ing retirement age. This article will consider those 
choices, look at some recent developments regard- 
ing retirement ages, and explore some of the deci- 
sions and responsibilities that confront older workers. 

The concept of retirement is not easy to de- 
fine—it could imply eligibility for benefits, with- 
drawal from the labor force, changes in lifestyle, 
changes in family or living situations, or some com- 
bination of these characteristics. While this ar- 
ticle focuses to a large extent on changing rules 
and practices regarding retirement income ben- 
efits, other concepts also are explored. For example, 
the employment patterns of older Americans sug- 
gest that one can be “retired” and still be employed, 
at least part time. For older Americans in the fu- 
ture, their concept of retirement may be shaped by 
the decisions they make today. 
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Retirement Age 


Americans are getting older 


Concern about adequate income during retirement begins with 
the supposition that individuals will live for several years 
past their retirement—that is, past the point when they leave 
the labor force. At the beginning of the 21st century, retire- 
ment is acommon phenomenon, and individuals often live for 
many years after they retire. Such was not always the case, 
however. In the middle of the 19th century, the United States 
was largely an agrarian society. Thus, many individuals 
worked on the family farm for as long as they were able, while 
those who were not able to work stayed at home and were 
supported by their families. Life expectancy in 1850 was about 
38 years at birth and about 28 years for those age 40. The 
concept of retirement—at least as we know it today—hardly 
existed. 

Toward the end of the 1 9th century, the center of work life 
moved off the farms and into the major industrial centers of 
the Northeast and Midwest. More and more Americans found 
themselves employed at workplaces like the one described by 
Theodore Dreiser in his novel Sister Carrie’: 


The firm of Speigelheim & Co., makers of boys’ caps, occu- 
pied one floor of the building, fifty feet in width and some eighty 
feet in depth. It was a place rather dingily lighted, the darkest 
portions having incandescent lights, filled with machines and work 
benches. At the latter laboured quite a company of girls and some 
men. The former were drabby-looking creatures, stained in face 
with oil and dust, clad in thin, shapeless, cotton dresses and shod 
with more or less worn shoes. 


As was true on the farm, the need for retirement plans 
among these early factory pioneers was limited. Life expect- 
ancy at the turn of the 20th century was approximately 49 
years at birth and about 12 years for those age 60. Workers 
continued to work for as long as they were able. Employer- 
provided retirement benefits were rare—in fact, employer ben- 
efits of any type were uncommon.’ Benefits that did exist 
took the form of benevolent associations of workers, provid- 
ing a common pool of funds to assist those ii need due to 
death or disability. Often workers in a given location or indus- 
try were immigrants from the same country; the benevolent 
associations were their means of sticking together and help- 
ing their fellow immigrants. Those who did leave the work- 
force, typically because they were no longer able to work, 
survived on the generosity of their friends and neighbors, 
their church, or similar charitable assistance.* 

In the mid-1930s, when the Social Security system was 
established, life expectancy was about 60 years at birth and 
about 12 years for those age 60. With the Social Security 
retirement age set at 65, the system would typically pay ben- 
efits for only a few years. Similarly, when many employers and 
unions began introducing pension plans in the 1950s and 
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1960s, the retirement age generally was 65, while life ex- 
pectancy (at birth) was less than 70 years. Those age 65 at 
the time could expect to live another 14 years. 

Things have changed. At the beginning of the 21st cen- 
tury, life expectancy in the United States is 76 years at birth, 
while those age 65 in 2000 can expect to live an additional 18 
years. As a result, retirement benefits—both Social Security 
and employer-provided plans—that in the past were expected 
to provide benefits for a few years must now provide benefits 
for many years. 

How have benefit plans accommodated this rise in life ex- 
pectancy? The answer, as described in the sections that fol- 
low, varies considerably by type of plan. In general, age-re- 
lated features of retirement benefit plans have changed in 
inconsistent ways, not always in line with the change in life 
expectancy. These inconsistencies require careful planning 
and decision-making by those nearing retirement age. 

And what will the future bring? The percent of the popula- 
tion aged 65 years and older will continue to grow. In fact, the 
fastest growing proportion of the population is those aged 85 
years and older, sometimes called the “older old.” This trend, 
like many trends in the latter half of the 20th century, is fu- 
eled by the large population cohort known as the baby-boom 
generation (those born between 1945 and 1964). Baby 
boomers are getting older, and many are beginning to reach 
retirement age. To continue their preferred lifestyle and cur- 
rent standard of living, they will need substantial amounts of 
income throughout their retirement years. Careful planning to 
meet their needs may have to start long before retirement age. 


Sources of retirement income 


The traditional model of retirement income is a three-legged 
stool—Social Security, employer retirement benefits, and per- 
sonal savings.° The stool could not stand with only two legs, 
because retirement income would not be sufficient from just 
two of the three sources of income. While this academic model 
may describe the ideal scenario for retirement income, it has 
never actually been achieved, largely because employer-pro- 
vided plans are not universal and many retirees have little or 
no savings. Data on income sources for older Americans indi- 
cate that Social Security is the single largest source of in- 
come. In 1998, Social Security accounted for 38 percent of the 
income of those aged 65 years and older and 52 percent of the 
income of those aged 85 years and older. (See chart 1.) More- 
over, Social Security was the only source of income for 17 
percent of those aged 65 and older in 1998, and only 43 per- 
cent had income from an employer retirement plan. Finally, a 
little more than a third of this age group had no income from 
assets, meaning that, for these individuals, the savings leg of 
the stool does not exist.® 


Percent distribution of income by source for those aged 65 years and older, 1998 


Earnings 
(20.7) 


Income from assets 
(19.9) 


Data on retirement plan coverage among active employees 
suggests that, in the future, there still will be gaps in the 
availability of income from employer retirement plans. Such 
plans are available to 62 percent of full-time employees in 
private industry, while only 20 percent of their part-time 
counterparts have these benefits.’ 

The three-legged stool model also fails to account for 
changes in retirement income sources. (See the box on pages 
6-7 for a description of age-related features of retirement 
plans.) While the model suggests a system in which employer- 
provided benefits are separate from personal savings, the re- 
cent growth of defined contribution plans (one type of em- 
ployer plan) has blurred the lines between employer plans 
and savings. Most defined contribution plans, as defined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are savings and thrift plans 
with a 401(k) feature. Employees make voluntary contribu- 
tions to the plan, with two incentives: 1) Some or all of the 
contributions are pre-tax (meaning that income is excluded 
from taxable income in the year it is contributed), and 2) typi- 
cally the employer matches a portion of the employee’s con- 
tribution.’ Participation in savings and thrift plans has grown 
rapidly since section 401(k) was added to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code in 1978. (See table 1.) With individuals saving 
through their employers, they may see less need or lack the 


Social security 
(37.6) 


Employer benefits 
(18.7) 


Source: Social Security Administration, March 2000. 


funds for other forms of savings. Thus, the lines between 
employer plans and personal savings are less distinct than in 
the past.? 

Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAs) also serve to blur 
the distinction between employer retirement plans and per- 
sonal savings. Like many defined contribution plans, IRAs 
allow individuals to defer taxes on deposits until they are 
withdrawn. IRAs were first introduced into the tax law in 1974. 
Since then, the relationship between IRAs and employer-pro- 
vided retirement plans has changed several times, as 
policymakers attempt to target the greatest advantage of IRAS 
to those without an employer-provided retirement plan. At 
present, tax deductible deposits into IRAs are, for the most 
part, available to those who do not have an employer retire- 
ment plan.'° Thus, some may consider saving through IRAS 
and employer retirement plans to basically be trade-offs. On 
the other hand, nondeductible IRAs and Roth IRAs are avail- 
able to workers who also have employer retirement benefits. 
These kinds of IRAs do not provide the immediate tax benefits 
of a deductible IRA, but they do provide vehicles for deferred 
or tax-free investment earnings." 

Another change in the traditional retirement income model 
is the growth of earnings from work as a source of income for 
those of retirement age. In other words, while most indi- 
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| Various retirement plans and how age affects the level of benefits provided 


_ Social Security provides nearly universal coverage 
of American workers.' Contributions from employ- 
ers and employees fund Social Security, which in 
_ turn pays monthly retirement, disability, and survi- 


vor benefits. Benefit levels are based on income ~ 


and are proportionally higher as a percent of in- 
come for those with lower income. (See the chart 
at the top of page 7.) Retirement benefits are first 
available at age 62, with a reduction for each month 
that benefits are received prior to the Social Secu- 
rity normal retirement age. Unreduced benefits are 
available at the normal retirement age, which was 
set at age 65 when Social Security was enacted in 
1935. The normal retirement age was raised as part 
of the 1983 Social Security reform legislation. The 
age rises gradually for those born in 1937 or later. 
Under present law, the highest normal retirement 
age will rise to 67, which will apply to those born 
in 1960 and later. 

The following tabulation shows the mean age of 
persons initially awarded Social Security retirement 
benefits, by sex, 1950-2000: 


63.7 
63.7 

Source: Social Security Administration, Social 
Security Statistical Abstract, 2000. 


Reduced Social Security benefits at age 62 were 
first made available to women in 1956 and then to 
men in 1961.” The average age at which workers first 
receive Social Security benefits dropped steadily 
during the 1960s, as these early retirement benefits 
went into effect. Since the early 1980s, the average 
age of first receipt of Social Security benefits has 
held steady at just below 64 years.? 


Individuals may delay the receipt of their Social 
Security benefits beyond the normal retirement age. 
Those who do not have considerable work history 
at normal retirement age and want to continue to 
work traditionally opt for such a delay. Benefits de- 
layed beyond the normal retirement age are increased 
to account for their receipt over a shorter life expect- 
ancy. As part of the Social Security reforms that in- 
creased the retirement age to 67, the percentage in- 
crease applied to delayed benefits also rose, provid- 
ing an additional incentive to delay receipt of ben- 
efits. Because benefits are based on income, they 
may also increase due to additional earnings during 
the delayed retirement years. 


Employer retirement plans take two basic forms— 
defined benefit plans and defined contribution plans. 
Under a defined benefit plan, future benefits are 
based on earnings and years of service. Employers 
bear the risk of maintaining sufficient funds in the 
plan to pay for future benefits. Plans set a retirement 
age at which full benefits are payable, and they also 
typically set an early retirement age at which reduced 
benefits are available. Early retirement benefits are 
reduced to account for their receipt over a longer 
lifetime. While such reductions can be computed 
using assumptions about life expectancy to deter- 
mine an actuarially equivalent benefit, some employ- 
ers subsidize early retirement benefits by imposing 
reductions that are less than actuarial. 


Defined contribution plans are the alternative form of 
employer retirement plan. In these plans, employer (and 
often employee) contributions are placed in an indi- 
vidual account in the name of the employee. These 
funds are invested, and at any given time, the 
employee’s account consists of employer and em- 
ployee contributions and the returns from the invest- 
ments. Once vested,* benefits are available to employ- 
ees when they leave the employer, regardless of age. 
Because the account is designated for retirement pur- 
poses, however, the Internal Revenue Code imposes a 
tax penalty on the receipt of benefits before age 591A, 
or age 55 if the individual is separated from service. 


Percent of monthly earnings used to compute 
Social Security benefits, 2000 


Percent Percent 


100 100 


80 80 
60 60 
40 40 
20 20 
0 OO 0 
$531 $532 More than 
or fess to $3,202 $3,202 


Note: Earnings are defined as average indexed monthly earnings; 
indexing adjusts an employee’s earnings to current earnings levels. 


Hybrid employer retirement plans, such as cash 
balance plans and pension equity plans, have fea- 
tures of both defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans.> While the Internal Revenue Service con- 
siders these to be defined benefit plans, such plans 
communicate the value of benefits to employees as 
if each employee had an individual account. Plan 
funding follows the defined benefit approach, with 
employers bearing the risk of maintaining sufficient 
funds in the plan to pay future benefits. The value of 
the account is guaranteed by the employer and is paid 
out to the employee upon leaving the plan. Unlike a 
traditional defined benefit plan, there is no specific 
retirement age and there is no concept of early re- 
tirement, although payments are subject to IRs restric- 
tions on early receipt of retirement benefits. 


Individual retirement accounts are similar in many 
respects to defined contribution plans. Individuals 
have funds invested in their own accounts, and typi- 
cally they have access to those accounts at any time. 
Under a traditional (non-Roth) ira, funds withdrawn 
before age 591% are subject to a tax penalty. In addi- 
tion, distributions from such plans must begin no 
later than age 70!4, and recipients must show their 
intent to withdraw their entire account over their re- 
maining lifetime. Such funds are included as taxable 
income in the year they are received.° 

Because funds in Roth IRAs are not taxable when dis- 
tributed (the contributions have already been taxed and 
the earnings are tax free), there is no specific age at which 
such funds must be withdrawn. 


Notes 


' Those not covered by Social Security include certain Fed- 
eral, state, and local government employees, those subject to 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and a few other categories of work- 
ers. See Avram Sacks, 2000 Social Security Explained, CCH 
Incorporated, 2000. 


From the introduction of early retirement benefits until 
just recently, that reduction was 20 percent, computed as five- 
ninths of 1 percent per month for each month prior to age 65. 
With the Social Security normal retirement age gradually in- 
creasing to age 67, early retirement benefits will now be reduced 
even further. The reduction will continue to be five-ninths of 1 
percent per month for the first 36 months of retirement prior 
to the normal retirement age, plus five-twelths of 1 percent for 
each additional month. When the normal retirement age reaches 
67, the reduction at age 62 will be 30 percent. 


3 See Murray Gendell and Jacob S. Siegel, “Trends in retire- 
ment age by sex, 1950-2005,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1992, 
pp. 22-29. 


4 Vesting is the nonforfeitable right to future benefits. An 
employee is typically vested after completing some length of 
service, often 5 years. 


> See Kenneth R. Elliott and James H. Moore, Jr., “Cash 
Balance Pension Plans: The New Wave,” Compensation and 
Working Conditions, Summer 2000, pp. 3-11. 


© The intent of the distribution rules for traditional IRAs is to 
ensure that the funds in the account are included in the individual’s 
taxable income during the individual’s actual lifetime. Regula- 
tions that were drafted in early 2001 are designed to simplify the 
process of determining the proper distribution of IRA funds. See 
the Federal Register, January 17, 2001, pp. 3928-54. 


Retirement Age 


viduals do begin to move out of the labor force between the 
ages of 62 and 65, some move from full-time employment to 
part-time work. The following table indicates the percent of 
older Americans in the labor force as of the end of 2000: 


Age group Percent in labor force 
ASES IS -O OM eee 68.8 
INCREAS (JO 164 cconernocecoccceccnace 47.1 
NSESIOD 00 meee eee 24.4 
INOTSS, TADS 1/2 cess eccoecr ea coo Ws) 
NGOS Oran GiOlG clameeesvesree: 3:3 


The percent of men aged 62 to 64 who are in the labor force 
declined steadily from the 1960s—when early retirement at 
age 62 was made available through the Social Security sys- 
tem—through the mid-1980s. (See table 2.) Data for women in 
the same age group show different resuits, however, due 
mainly to competing trends among men and women. Regard- 
less of age, women’s labor force participation rates have in- 
creased since the 1960s. In addition, women are more likely 
than men to leave the labor force during their child-rearing 
years and thus may need to work additional years later in life 
to obtain the required years of service for certain retirement 
benefits. '? 

For older Americans who continue to work, there is often a 
move to part-time employment. Among those aged 55 to 64 
who are in the labor force, 83 percent work full time. Among 
labor force participants aged 65 and older, however, only 49 
percent work full time. 

This continuation of work at later ages is reflected in the 
income sources of older Americans—there is a gradual reduc- 
tion in the proportion of income from employment as age in- 
creases. For example, among those aged 55 to 61 in 1998, 81 
percent of their income came from employment. Among those 
aged 62 to 64, only 61 percent of their income came from em- 


|Table 1. Percent of full-time employees participating in 
various retirement plans, medium and large 


private establishments, 1985-97 


Type of plan 1985 1989 1993 1997 

All retirement ..............0.00 91 81 78 79 
Defined benefit .................. 80 63 56 50 
Defined contribution .......... 41 48 49 SYf 
Savings and thrift ............. 27 30 29 39 
AAAI K) eeseeccasareye ct seve eee ectess 26 33 36 46 


Note: Data for 1989-97 are for establishments with 100 workers or 
more; data for 1985 are for establishments with a minimum of 50 to 250 
workers, varying by industry. Differences in the data between 1985 and 
1989 reflect in part this change in the survey definition. 


SPEEA SSS LS IE TE PIAS BS RI SS CAE SIS 
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‘Table 2. Percent of civilian noninstitutional population 
ages 62-64 in the labor force, by sex, 1963-97 
Year Men Women 
TOG etree ee 75.8 28.8 
1Q65 Heese eecca oetesesee Tae 29.5 
197 Ota eee 69.4 32.3 
19/5 eee 58.6 28.9 
1980} ce seen 52.6 28.5 
10862. ctteee 46.1 28.7 
A GOON anor eene 46.5 30.7 
1995/7 we cies 45.0 32.6 
NOE: cers cesszsecenestes: 46.2 33.6 
i | 


ployment. Finally, among those aged 65 years and older, the 
figure drops to 21 percent, and for those aged 85 years and 
older, it drops to 6 percent." 

Clearly, the three-legged stool model is changing. Because 
retirement benefits become available at different ages, older 
Americans may have to continue to work or spend their sav- 
ings to ensure adequate income. 


Changes in retirement age 


In simpler times, age 65 was the only retirement age; in fact, 
retirement at‘age 65 often was mandatory. It was the age at 
which full benefits were available from Social Security. Em- 
ployer-provided retirement benefits, if available, came from a 
defined benefit plan, and such a plan provided full benefits at 
age 65.'* Defined benefit plans often stopped crediting ser- 
vice for those who had reached age 65, and these plans also 
excluded certain older employees. There were few options 
and little confusion. The following provisions, which are from 
a large manufacturing company’s pension plan in the 1960s, 
are typical of the times: 


* Participation requirement: an employee must work 
for 5 years before becoming a member of the plan; 

¢ Normal retirement: Retirement benefits were not avail- 
able until age 65; 

° Years worked after age 65 were not used to compute 
benefits; 

¢ Early retirement: Reduced benefits prior to the nor- 
mal retirement age were not available. 


Changes to retirement age requirements introduced in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s largely reinforced the fact that re- 
tirement occurred no later than age 65. Social security intro- 
duced early retirement benefits at age 62, but maintained 65 as 
the age at which unreduced benefits were available. Employer 
defined benefit plans also introduced early retirement fea- 
tures, often for employees as young as age 55.'° But such 
plans did not lower the age at which unreduced benefits were 


available and continued to impose involuntary retirement 
provisions. A BLS study” of pension plans in 1963 described 
the following involuntary retirement provisions: 


Compulsory retirement age is that age at which the worker 
can be retired by reason of age alone. It is that point at which 
the worker loses the privilege of deciding whether he should 
retire or continue in his job. A worker may, however, be 
permitted to continue employment on a year-to-year basis, 
in some cases subject to passing annual physical examina- 
tions or meeting standards of job performance. 


Automatic retirement age is that age at which the worker 
must cease his employment, the plan having irrevocably es- 
tablished this age as a maximum. 


Legislative changes in the late 1960s and early 1970s pro- 
vided older workers and retirees with greater protections, but 
many of these types of involuntary retirement provisions were 
allowed to continue. In 1967, the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act (ADEA) prohibited employers from discriminat- 
ing against workers on the basis of age—up to age 65. Invol- 
untary retirement provisions were allowed, as long as they 
were not imposed prior to age 65. In 1974, the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (ERISA) imposed comprehen- 
sive standards for retirement plans. Included in this legisla- 
tion was the provision that plans begin to pay benefits at age 
65, which followed the existing ADEA rules.'* In 1979, a U.S. 
Department of Labor Interpretive Bulletin allowed defined 
benefit plans to stop accruing benefits for employees who 
work past the plan’s normal retirement age.'? These laws fur- 
ther reinforced the notion that age 65 was the standard retire- 
ment age. 

The following five events, occurring from the late 1970s 
through the mid-1980s, brought about changes to the con- 
cept of retirement age, although not always consistent 
changes: 


e First, the ADEA was amended in 1978 to provide pro- 
tection against employment discrimination for those 
up to age 70. As a result, employers had to amend their 
defined benefit pension plans to eliminate involuntary 
retirement provisions prior to age 70. 

© Second, also in 1978, section 401(k) was added to the 
Internal Revenue Code, allowing employees to defer 
income into certain retirement plans. Regulations cov- 
ering such plans were not finalized until the early 1980s, 
at which time employers began introducing defined 
contribution plans with 401(k) features. Such plans do 
not have an actual retirement age. 

e Third, changes to rules for Individual Retirement Ac- 
counts made such plans very popular in the early 
1980s. IRAs allow individuals to begin withdrawing 


benefits from their accounts without penalty at age 
59'/4 and require distributions beginning at age 701. 
The rules for IRA participation have changed since the 
early 1980s, but the age of benefit availability has 
remained the same. 

¢ Fourth, Social Security laws were changed in 1983 to 
raise gradually the age at which full benefits are avail- 
able to age 67. This change was enacted as part of a 
number of reforms designed to shore up the finan- 
cial strength of the Social Security system. 

e Fifth, the ADEA was amended again in 1986, this time 
removing any age restriction. Workers were protected 
against discrimination in employment regardless of age, 
and involuntary retirement clauses were no longer al- 
lowed. Additional amendments to ADEA specifically 
prohibited retirement plans from reducing benefit ac- 
cruals or allocations on account of age. Finally, plans 
could no longer deny plan participation to older work- 
ers?? 


From the mid-1970s through the early 1980s, there was a 
continued trend toward lower retirement ages in defined ben- 
efit pension plans. An analysis of provisions in a cohort of 
plans common to two separate studies—one conducted in 
1974 and the other in 1983—found that many plans had low- 
ered their retirement age during the period between the stud- 
ies. The percent of plans that provided unreduced benefits at 
age 62 or earlier rose from a little more than 50 percent in 
1974 to nearly 80 percent in 1983. Similarly, the number of 
plans that allowed reduced early retirement at age 55 or ear- 
lier rose from 76 percent in 1974 to 85 percent in 1983.7! 

From the mid-1980s to the present, the trend has been 
toward greater use of defined contribution plans and IRAs, 
which sever the link between long-term attachment to a single 
employer and retirement income that is inherent in a de- 
fined benefit plan.” Individuals can build their retirement 
income from multiple sources, without regard to age. How- 
ever, such responsibility also imposes certain risks. Plan 
participants must be knowledgeable about the investment of 
their accounts, and when they retire they must withdraw their 
funds incrementally to ensure lifetime income. 

Defined benefit plans have not disappeared, however, and 
they have in fact begun to introduce new features designed 
to recognize worker mobility and changes in retirement age. 
Retirement ages have remained very consistent since the early 
1980s; BLS studies have uncovered only a few plans that 
have increased their retirement age to correspond to increases 
in the Social Security retirement age. In general, unreduced 
benefits from defined benefit plans are available at ages 60 to 
62, while reduced early retirement benefits are often available 
at age 55.7° Although limited, some plans offer supplemental 
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benefits or special early retirement incentives in recognition 
of the fact that early retirement may leave retirees with em- 
ployer retirement benefits before the age at which Social Se- 
curity is available.”4 

During the 1990s, more defined benefit plans began to pro- 
vide separating employees with the option of receiving a lump 
sum from the plan. If the present value of the future benefits is 
less than $5,000, the employer may choose to cash out the 
benefits without the employee’s consent; if the present value 
is greater than $5,000, the covered employee’s consent is 
required. Such cashed-out benefit amounts are taxable to the 
employee, and may be subject to a tax penalty. To avoid taxa- 
tion and penalties, recipients may deposit these funds into 
an Individual Retirement Account. 

Also during the 1990s, other portability arrangements have 
gained attention. In a limited number of cases, workers can 
transfer funds or credits from the defined benefit plan of the 
employer they are leaving to the plan of their new employer. 
Administrative difficulties make such arrangements uncom- 
mon, but they have grown in prevalence since the early 1990s.’° 

Newer types of defined benefit plans have begun to emerge. 
For example, cash balance pension plans and pension equity 
plans both express benefits as a lump sum. This is in contrast 
to traditional defined benefit plans, which express benefits as 
a monthly amount a participant will receive at retirement age. 
These new plans often do not specify a retirement age. Par- 
ticipants may take the account value whenever they leave the 
plan—regardless of age and subject to tax consequences. 

Defined contribution plans have changed in many ways in 
recent years as well, often to give participants greater respon- 
sibility. Because such plans do not specify a retirement age, 
recent changes have had little or no effect on retirement age. 
In contrast, the introduction of Roth IRAs in 1999 provided 
yet another change to the retirement age. Under such plans, 
contributions are not tax deferred but all earnings are tax 
free, unlike traditional IRAs, where earnings are tax deferred 
until distribution. This tax-free provision eliminates the need 
to impose a mandatory distribution age; thus, there is no re- 
quirement that individuals begin taking distributions from their 
Roth IRA at any particular age. 

A recent change related to retirement age was the liberal- 
ization of the Social Security “annual earnings test,” a provi- 
sion that has been included in the Social Security law since 
its inception. The earnings test reduces Social Security ben- 
efits for those who continue to work while receiving ben- 
efits; earnings above an annual threshold result in reduced 
benefits. During 2000, the earnings test was scaled back and 
now applies only to those receiving early retirement ben- 
efits prior to the normal retirement age. Once a worker 
reaches normal retirement age, benefits are not reduced re- 
gardless of the amount of earnings received.” This change 
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provides another opportunity for older workers to make their 
own decisions regarding retirement. 


The future retirement age 


There is much evidence over the past quarter century that a 
single standard retirement age no longer exists. There is also 
evidence to suggest that more changes will occur in the fu- 
ture. New types of retirement plans are regularly being de- 
veloped, and there continue to be many debates among 
policymakers about the future of Social Security, including 
proposals to raise further the retirement age and to establish 
individual accounts. A still higher Social Security retirement 
age would separate further Social Security and employer re- 
tirement plans, while the introduction of accounts may lead to 
calls for account access prior to Social Security retirement age. 
A concept that has gained attention recently is phased 
retirement, a process of transitioning employees from full- 
time work to full-time retirement.”’ Phased retirement can take 
many forms, including various combinations of the following: 


¢ Rehire retirees as consultants or as part-time, 
seasonal, or temporary workers; 

* Reduce the work hours of employees gradually; 

¢ Allow employees to take a leave of absence while 
still employed, to “try out” retirement; 

¢ Allow older workers to enter job-sharing arrange- 
ments, thus reducing their work hours; 

° Move older workers to different jobs, perhaps with 
less stress or fewer hours. 


While there is much interest in phased retirement, there are 
actually few examples of existing programs. Several educa- 
tional institutions have phased retirement programs, includ- 
ing the following example: 


The university has had a reduction in duties policy that al- 
lows faculty to request a phased-in retirement. Reductions in 
anticipation of a move to emeritus status may be granted for a 
period not to exceed 6 years. Such reductions may be for 10 
percent, 20 percent, 30 percent, 40 percent, or 50 percent of 
full duties. Such reductions are accompanied by a proportional 
reduction in salary and those benefits that are salary-based. If 
age 59'/2, those in reduced duty status are able to begin to with- 
draw funds from their tax-deferred annuity. 


Among the issues raised about phased retirement is the 
current Federal tax law that prohibits in-service distributions 
from an employer’s retirement plan. In effect, an individual 
cannot continue to work and also receive benefits from a re- 
tirement plan. This rule only applies to those who have not 
reached the plan’s normal retirement age. Once that age is 
reached, workers may receive retirement benefits from the plan 


and also continue to work.?° 


There are additional questions about how a combination 
of partial work and partial retirement will work: 


* Most defined benefit plans include a formula that 
bases benefits on earnings in the final years prior to 
retirement. If an individual entered a phased retire- 
ment program, with reduced hours (and commensu- 
rate reduced salary), would the lower salary affect 
the calculation of future retirement benefits? 

¢ Do years of service continue to accrue if an employee 
works part time and receives a partial pension? 

¢ How do years of part-time service affect the calcula- 
tion of total years on the job? 

e Are benefits recalculated after the employee ceases 
work all together? 


There are ongoing efforts to remedy this problem. Legisla- 


Notes 


tion introduced in Congress in July 2000 would have allowed 
in-service distributions from retirement plans for those who 
reach age 594 or 30 years of service. While this legislation 
did not pass in the 106th Congress, the issue clearly is on the 
minds of policymakers. Moreover, phased retirement has been 
the subject of recent articles and debate, and discussion on 
this topic is likely to continue.*° 

Phased retirement is just one topic of discussion as the 
debate over retirement age moves into the 21st century. In 100 
years, the Nation has gone from a society that needed few retire- 
ment benefits, through a period of closely structured retirement 
plans and ages, to a more flexible period characterized by 
varying plans and ages. The current retirement system in the 
United States offers opportunities for older Americans to 
choose their retirement age and to have sufficient income 
during retirement. But the current system also requires workers 
to be aware of their available benefits and to take responsibility 
to make the right choices throughout their work life.*! L 
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Measuring Jobs, Establishmer 


Measuring job and establishment 
flows with BLS longitudinal microdata 


A forthcoming BLs database is capable 
of generating high-quality, timely information 


on job creation, job destruction, 
and the life cycle of establishments 


he relatively recent development of longi- 
tudinal establishment data sets has gener- 
ated considerable excitement in both the 
academic and the statistical communities. The 
descriptive statistics coming out of these data 
sets illustrate the large amount of volatility at the 
individual establishment level that underlies the 
smooth time series of aggregate employment 
growth. This finding not only has stimulated the 
review and updating of existing labor market theo- 
ries, but also has motivated U:S. statistical agen- 
cies to produce longitudinal job flow statistics 
from their administrative data sets. This article 
describes a new longitudinal database from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that has the potential 
for enhancing microdata research into topics such 
as job creation, job destruction, and the life cycle 
of establishments. 

The literature on the demand for labor in gen- 
eral and on gross job flows in particular has flour- 
ished during the past decade. Perhaps the most 
important finding discussed is the tremendous 
heterogeneity in establishment-level employment 
changes that is evident in the job creation and 
job destruction statistics underlying net employ- 
ment growth. For example, using data spanning 
much of the 1970s and 1980s, Steven J. Davis, 
John C. Haltiwanger, and Scott Schuh report that, 
on average, 5.5 percent of manufacturing jobs 
were destroyed and 5.2 percent created over a 3- 
month interval.! The —0.3-percent difference be- 
tween these two statistics is the average net em- 
ployment growth per quarter. 

Despite all that we have learned about the la- 
bor market from the aforementioned literature, the 


call for better data always resonates. Three as- 
pects of existing data are often mentioned. First, 
much of the early work using U.S. data was re- 
stricted to the manufacturing sector.’ Recent re- 
search using unemployment insurance data from 
various States, however, has illustrated how job 
creation and job destruction in manufacturing 
may not be representative of other industries.? 
Second, the existing empirical work on job flows, 
either by choice or by necessity, is largely based 
upon data that exclude the smallest establish- 
ments. Small plants with fewer than five employ- 
ees, for example, are not in the sample frame of 
the Annual Survey of Manufactures used by 
Davis and Haltiwanger,‘ manufacturing plants 
with fewer than five employees from the Census 
of Manufactures are excluded from Timothy 
Dunne, Mark J. Roberts, and Larry Samuelson's 
analysis,° and the sample used by Patricia M. 
Anderson and Bruce D. Meyer includes only 
firms with at least 50 employees.° Finally, many of 
the existing studies use annual data, whereas the 
ideal data for studying gross job flows would be 
quarterly or perhaps even monthly. Data at these 
high frequencies are necessary for analyzing sea- 
sonal patterns in employment growth or for ana- 
lyzing the short-run employment growth immedi- 
ately following business “birth” and immediately 
preceding business “death.” 

The longitudinal database introduced in this 
article is not subject to any of the three limita- 
tions just mentioned. The microdata from which 
the database is constructed are the unemploy- 
ment insurance reports that employers in the 
United States are required to file with the States. 
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These data are essentially a quarterly census of establish- 
ments in all industries, which implies that the job creation and 
job destruction statistics derived from the longitudinal data- 
base have the potential to be valuable economic indicators 
published by statistical agencies of the U.S. Government. 

In the next section, job creation and job destruction are 
defined, and the relation between these new statistics and 
those already published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
described. Following that, a detailed description is given of 
the unemployment insurance microdata and the construction 
of the longitudinal data set. Because it is desirable to distin- 
guish among establishments that are expanding, contracting, 
opening, and closing, special attention is given to the longi- 
tudinal linkage algorithm used to minimize the incidence of 
spurious births and deaths. In the final section of the article, 
several tables are presented that highlight job creation and 
job destruction statistics across industries. 


Concepts and definitions 


The cross-sectional, or “snapshot,” employment statistics that 
are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are invaluable to 
policymakers, researchers, and the business community. How- 
ever, comparing aggregate employment levels at two points in 
time only states the net change in employment and does not 
inform us either of how many establishments are expanding or 
contracting or by how much they are expanding or contracting. 
This state of affairs is easily illustrated. 

Suppose that payroll employment was 108.2 million jobs in 
September 1999 and 109.2 million jobs in December 1999. Then 
net employment grew by | million jobs during the quarter. 
This net figure is consistent with many scenarios, including 
any of the following three: (1) one million jobs were created 
and none were destroyed, (2) 9 million were created and 8 
million were destroyed, and (3) 109.2 million were created and 
108.2 million were destroyed. The first scenario illustrates a 
labor market in which no employer decreased the size of his or 
her establishment and all employment growth is attributable 
to establishments either opening or expanding. The third sce- 
nario illustrates a labor market in which all establishments in 
the previous quarter shut down and all establishments in the 
current quarter started up. The true underlying labor market 
is, of course, somewhere in between these two extreme cases; 
the second scenario illustrates one possible intermediate case. 

Net employment growth is nothing more than a compari- 
son of cross-sectional employment at two points in time: how 
many more jobs exist at the latter period compared with the 
earlier one. Thinking about how this net employment growth 
might have occurred indicates that, in all likelihood, some 
establishments have expanded, some have contracted, some 
have opened, and some have closed. Job creation is defined 
as the employment growth contributed by establishments that 
expand or start up, and job destruction is defined as the em- 
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ployment decline resulting from establishments that contract 
or shut down. The sum of job creation and job destruction is 
the net change in employment. It is obvious that longitudinal 
microdata at the establishment level are required to de- 
compose net employment change into its components of job 
creation and job destruction. The desire to achieve this de- 
composition is one of the motivations for the longitudinal 
establishment database being developed by the Bureau. 

It is informative to present job creation and job destruction 
statistics as rates as well as a count of the number of jobs. Let 
E denote aggregate employment in quarter f, let e index estab- 
lishments, define S* as the sector of expanding and opening 
establishments, and define S-as the sector of contracting and 
closing establishments. Then net employment growth over 
the quarter is E — E, ,, and the quarterly net employment 
growth rate is written as 


E, = Ea 
We a | pees 2 ° 
In accordance with the previous definition of job creation, the 
quarterly job creation rate is defined as 
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Similarly, following the previous definition of job destruction, 
the average quarterly job destruction rate is defined as 
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As is evident in the preceding equations, the mean of em- 
ployment in the current and the previous quarter is the meas- 
ure of employment in the denominator when one converts 
employment levels into rates. The reason for this is that the 
Bureau will be publishing job creation and destruction rates 
by employment size class, an approach that introduces cer- 
tain statistical issues. As noted by Davis, Haltiwanger, and 
Schuh, defining “size according to base-year employment 
leads to a regression fallacy, which in turn paints an overly 
favorable picture of the relative job growth performance of 
small employers.” 

The difficulties faced in using the base year in the denomi- 
nator of a growth rate can, again, be illustrated. Suppose that 
an establishment grows from one employee to two and then 
reverts to one employee. Using employment in the previous 
quarter in the denominator, one finds that the growth rate in 
the first quarter is 100 percent (2 minus 1, divided by 1) and 
the growth rate in the second quarter is —50 percent (1 minus 
2, divided by 2). By contrast, if we use average employment 
across two quarters in the denominator, the growth rate in 
the first quarter is 67 percent (2 minus 1, divided by 1.5), and 
the growth rate in the second quarter is -67 percent (1 minus 
2, divided by 1.5). This simple example illustrates how using 


the average of the current and previous quarters’ employ- 
ment in the denominator portrays expansion and contrac- 
tion symmetrically. 


The longitudinal microdata 


Data sources and definitions. The source of the establish- 
ment microdata used for constructing the new BLS longitudinal 
database (often referred to as the LDB) is the quarterly unem- 
ployment insurance microdata. All employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance laws are required to submit quar- 
terly reports detailing their monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages to the State Employment Security Agencies. Af- 
ter the microdata are edited and, if necessary, corrected by 
the State labor market information staff, the States submit 
these data and other business identification information to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as part of the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wages program (ES—202), which is a cooperative 
endeavor of the Bureau and the States. The data gathered in 
the ES—202 program are a comprehensive and accurate source 
of employment and wages and provide a virtual census (cov- 
ering 98 percent) of employees on nonfarm payrolls. Ac- 
cording to Employment and Wages, an annual publication 
of the Bureau, in 1999 employers in private industry provided 
State Employment Security Agencies with quarterly unem- 
ployment insurance tax reports for an average of 107.6 million 
wage and salary workers in approximately 7.6 million business 
establishments.* 

Several definitions deserve mention. An establishment is 
an economic unit, such as a factory or store, that produces 
goods or provides services. An establishment is usually a 
physical location and is engaged in one or predominantly one 
type of economic activity to which a Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) code is applicable. The code assigned to an 
establishment is based on its primary activity, which is deter- 
mined by the primary product or groups of products the estab- 
lishment produces or distributes (or the services the establish- 
ment renders). Employers report employment and wages on an 
individual establishment basis. Multiple Worksite Reports are 
used to collect separate employment and wage data for each 
establishment owned by employers with multiple locations 
within a State. 

Employment for a given month is the number of covered 
workers (whose wages are subject to unemployment insur- 
ance taxes) who earned wages during the pay period that 
includes the 12th of the month. The quarterly unemployment 
insurance microdata contain information on monthly employ- 
ment. The publications from the longitudinal database will 
use employment in the 3rd month of the quarter as the meas- 
ure of an establishment's quarterly employment. This deci- 
sion was made because comparisons between specific points 
in time are easier to interpret than are comparisons of quar- 


terly averages. The averaging of monthly employment within 
a quarter distorts the timing of when changes in employment 
actually occurred, especially when an establishment shuts 
down. Furthermore, monthly employment flows constructed 
from data reported quarterly might be affected by unknown 
problems such as quarterly seam effects and other forms of 
recall bias—this is, accordingly, an area for further research. 


Construction of longitudinal microdata. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics uses two sets of information to match establish- 
ments across quarters. The first is the State Employment Se- 
curity Agencies' identification number (SESA-ID), which is the 
unemployment insurance account number in combination with 
the establishment's reporting unit number. The SESA-ID is the 
establishment's unique identifier that the State Employment 
Security Agencies transmit to the Bureau. Although the re- 
porting unit number is not used in the administration of the 
Unemployment Insurance system, it is still assigned by the 
State (through information collected in Multiple Worksite 
Reports) to satisfy the BLS purpose of identifying establish- 
ments within a multiestablishment employer in each State. 

Two other pieces of information in the unemployment in- 
surance microdata that are used for longitudinal linking are 
the predecessor and successor numbers. The predecessor 
number is the SESA-ID of the establishment that previously 
owned the given establishment, in the event of either a change 
in ownership or a change in reporting configuration (that is, a 
breakout of units). The successor number is the SESA-ID of 
the establishment that will take over the given establishment 
in the event of either a change in ownership or a change in 
reporting configuration (that is, a consolidation of units). The 
term breakout refers to a transition from a single-establish- 
ment employer to a multiestablishment employer, and the term 
consolidation refers to a transition from a multiestablishment 
employer to a single-establishment employer. Breakouts and 
consolidations may be actual economic events representing 
business expansions and contractions or merely administra- 
tive reporting changes stemming from whether or not the busi- 
ness completes the Multiple Worksite Report. 

In addition to matching on SESA-ID and matching on prede- 
cessor and successor numbers both within and across quar- 
ters, another step undertaken to link establishment-level 
microdata across quarters is a probability-based statistical 
match that attempts to identify two establishments with dif- 
ferent SESA-IDs as continuous. This match is based upon com- 
paring births in the current quarter with deaths in the previ- 
ous quarter and looking for occurrences such as the same 
name, the same address, the same phone number, and so forth. 
Almost all of the establishments identified as continuous from 
quarter to quarter are matched by SESA-ID (between 95 and 97 
percent each quarter). Although the predecessor-successor 
match and the probability-based match link only a relatively 
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small number of establishments, both matches have a signifi- 
cant effect on the number of births and deaths.” 


Establishment classifications. The following definitions are 
used to identify the status of establishments in the LDB tables: 
A business expansion is defined as a transition of a previ- 
ously operating establishment—one that had positive em- 
ployment (greater than zero) in the 3rd month of the preceding 
quarter—to a higher level of positive employment in the cur- 
rent quarter. A business opening is defined as either a transi- 
tion of an establishment from an employment level of zero to 
an employment level greater than zero or an establishment 
appearing for the first time with positive employment. Open- 
ings are counted only in the unit totals for the quarter in which 
an establishment first appears with positive employment. A 
business contraction is defined as a transition of a previously 
operating establishment wherein the establishment decreases 
its 3rd-month employment between two periods of time and 
the employment in the latter quarter is greater than zero. A 
business closing is defined as either a transition of an estab- 
lishment from an employment level greater than zero to zero or 
an establishment with positive employment disappearing from 
the file with no link to the subsequent quarter. Closings are 
not counted in the unit totals for the quarter in which the 
establishment reports zero employees, but are counted for the 
quarterly comparison. 

It is not possible for the LDB system to define business 
deaths on a contemporaneous basis. Businesses in the Un- 
employment Insurance system are allowed to, and often do, 
report zero employment for several quarters after they have 
effectively closed. This undoubtedly occurs when a business 
owner temporarily shuts down, but anticipates starting up the 
business again when economic conditions improve. By re- 
porting zero employment and zero wages on the quarterly 
contributions form, the business owner can keep his or her 
unemployment insurance account active. This practice results 
in many observed business closings, but which establish- 
ments will start up again and which will remain closed is not 
observed for several more quarters. 

Although deaths cannot be defined contemporaneously, we 
can define births and deaths in the historical data. A business 
birth is defined as an establishment for which no predecessor in 
any previous period is identified that achieves nonzero employ- 
ment for the first time. Births are a subset of openings. Likewise, 
a business death is defined as an establishment that, over 
some period of time, either ceases reporting with no succes- 
sor identified or decreases employment from positive to zero 
and does not resume operations (report positive employment) 
during the subsequent four quarters. Deaths are a subset of 
closings. 

Note that the employment numbers tabulated from the LDB 
will be slightly below the summary statistics released by the 
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ES—202 program. As a result of the record linkage process, 
two types of records are deleted: (1) imputed current-quarter 
single records whose prior-quarter mates find better matches 
to other records in the current quarter and (2) the predecessor 
halves of intraquarter matches after merging with their suc- 
cessors. The differences caused by these deletions have not 
been quantified yet, but they should be small. Furthermore, 
certain establishments are excluded from forthcoming BLS 
publications of job creation and destruction statistics and 
hence also are excluded from the tables presented in the next 
section. These establishments either fall under SIC 8811 (pri- 
vate household workers), are not in the private sector (that is, 
they are Federal, State, local, or foreign government estab- 
lishments), or are located in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands. 


First results 


Basic results. The following tabulation presents employ- 
ment levels for September 1999 and December 1999, as well as 
the quarterly flows in between these 2 months: 


Percent 
Level change 
Employment: 
September 999 aeeeecereeen aes 108,171,968 
Decembern(999 mentee eee 109,185,909 + 
(CHAM GOs agececsctes serene ree 1,013,941 0.9 
Job creation: 

Total irccecea scene en ctr 9,018,416 8.3 
Expanding establishments ....... 7,194,722 6.6 


Opening establishments .......... 
Job destruction: 


1,823,694 LW) 


8,004,475 7.4 
6,296,869 5.8 
1,707,606 1.6 


Contracting establishments ..... 
Closing establishments ........... 


The first column of the tabulation, of course, presents em- 
ployment counts; the second column presents rates, with the 
denominator an average computed from the two quarters. For 
the U.S. private-sector economy, there were 108,171,968 jobs 
in September 1999 and 109,185,909 jobs in December of that 
year. Thus, employment grew by 1,013,941 jobs between the 
third and the fourth quarters. Converted to percentage terms, 
net employment growth between September and December 
1999 was 0.9 percent. 

Employment in expanding establishments grew by 7,194,722 
jobs, and employment in opening establishments grew by 
1,823,694 jobs. Employment in contracting establishments 
declined by 6,296,869 jobs, and closing establishments ac- 
counted for the loss of 1,707,606 jobs. The vector sum of 


these four counts is the net employment growth of 1,013,941 
jobs. 


It is sometimes more useful to express these job flows as 
percentages rather than levels. Accordingly, as the second 
column of the tabulation shows, the job creation rate in the 
U.S. private-sector economy between September and Decem- 
ber 1999 was 8.3 percent and the job destruction rate was 7.4 
percent. These statistics imply that the jobs created by open- 
ing establishments and expanding establishments are 8.3 per- 
cent of the total number of jobs and the jobs destroyed by 
closing establishments and contracting establishments are 
7.4 percent of the total number of jobs. The 0.9-percent differ- 
ence between the job creation and job destruction rates is the 
net employment growth rate between the third and fourth 
quarters of 1999, 

Job creation is the employment gain from expanding es- 
tablishments and opening establishments. Expanding es- 
tablishments account for 79.8 percent of quarterly job cre- 
ation, whereas opening establishments account for 20.2 
percent of quarterly job creation. Similarly, contracting es- 
tablishments account for 78.7 percent of quarterly job de- 
struction, whereas closing establishments account for 21.3 
percent of quarterly job destruction. These statistics are 
similar to the birth and death statistics presented by James 
R. Spletzer, who used historical data from West Virginia to 
show that births and deaths account for slightly less than 
20 percent of job creation and job destruction on a quar- 
terly basis.'° 

The establishment counts underlying the preceding job cre- 
ation and job destruction statistics are given in the following 
tabulation: 


Percent 
Level change 
Establishments: 
SSoveianl ew Lee ee ree 6,158,342 
|Dysrersyilateye MOS) ee i 6,228,999 ses 
KORA DEW cssctaeesseesbavissecerttes on taes 70,657 Hol 
Job-creating establishments: 

Sot e | ieee ee ee he 1,919,122 31.0 
Expanding establishments ....... 1,541,283 24.9 
Opening establishments .......... SHO 39 6.1 

Job-destroying establishments: 

Gig ball eerste easter niece sed ssteseessn< VI PAUKSITIS: 27.8 
Contracting establishments ..... 1,413,191 22.8 
Closing establishments ........... 307,182 5.0 


There were 6,158,342 establishments with positive employ- 
ment in September 1999 and 6,228,999 in December 1999, an 
increase of 70,657 establishments, or a 1.1-percent growth rate. 
There were 1,541,283 establishments (24.9 percent of all es- 
tablishments) expanding during the quarter and 1,413,191 (22.8 
percent) contracting during the quarter. During the same quar- 
ter, 377,839 establishments (6.1 percent) opened and 307,182 
establishments (5.0 percent) closed. The 2.9 million estab- 


ments that did not change their employment between Septem- 
ber and December are not included in the tabulation. 

Combining the statistics from the two tabulations to com- 
pute the ratios of means reveals that the average expanding 
establishment is adding 4.7 jobs per quarter and the average 
contracting establishment is losing 4.5 jobs per quarter. Also, 
the average opening establishment starts with 4.8 employees 
in its first quarter of positive employment, and the average 
closing establishment is responsible for the loss of 5.6 em- 
ployees in its final quarter with employees. 

How do these longitudinal statistics expand on current BLS 
labor market statistics? The September and December 1999 
data for employment and establishments are similar to the 
cross-sectional or "snapshot" statistics that are currently 
available from the Bureau. These data tell us that employment 
grew at a rate of 0.9 percent over the quarter and the number 
of establishments grew at a rate of 1.1 percent between Sep- 
tember and December. The net employment growth of 1,013,941 
jobs is the result of employment growth from a set of 1,919,122 
establishments that added 9,018,416 new jobs, combined with 
employment losses from a set of 1,720,373 establishments that 
lost 8,004,475 jobs. Similarly, the net growth of 70,657 estab- 
lishments between September and December is the result of 
377,839 new establishments opening and 307,182 existing es- 
tablishments closing. These large gross flows that underlie 
the substantially smaller net flows are not captured in the 
cross-sectional statistics. 

So what do the data presented in the tabulations tell us 
about the economy? The main thing they reveal is the tremen- 
dous amount of heterogeneity underlying the net growth rates. 
The sum of job creation and job destruction, which is 15.7 
percent of all jobs, tells us that more than 1 in 7 jobs were 
either created or destroyed during the period from September 
1999 to December 1999. In particular, 8.3 percent of jobs that 
existed in December did not exist in September, and 7.4 per- 
cent of jobs that existed in September did not exist in Decem- 
ber. In addition, 31 percent of establishments added jobs dur- 
ing the 3-month period, and 27.8 percent of establishments 
decreased their employment during the period. These job cre- 
ation and job destruction statistics demonstrate that a sizable 
number of jobs and businesses appear and disappear in the 
short time frame of 3 months. 


Results by industry. The quarterly job creation and job de- 
struction statistics for each of the major industries are pre- 
sented in tables 1 and 2, and the quarterly establishment flows 
by industry are given in tables 3 and 4. Ignoring unclassified 
establishments, one immediately sees that the job creation 
and job destruction rates in agriculture and construction are 
the highest of all industries. This result has also been found 
by others.!! One immediate explanation is the substantial sea- 
sonality of employment in those industries. 
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Quarterly employment levels and flows, by industry, September 1999 to December 1999 


Employment Job creation | Job destruction 
L i 
Industry September | December Ct Expanding Opening Contracting Closing 
1999 1999 establishments | establishments | establishments! establishments 
— 

WOUA cca cctstneetyenevs scnsvetine eesesestseeeeees 108,171,968 109,185,909 1,013,941 7,194,722 1,823,694 6,296,869 1,707,606 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing ......... 2,037,815 1,722,840 -314,975 202,361 64,762 479,383 102,715 
MINING See Se neta a) one ces 530,982 528,569 -2,413 26,991 6,747 30,130 6,021 
Construction)............ 6,613,828 6,428,999 -184,829 561,133 151,194 729,576 167,580 
Manufacturing 18,510,755 18,441,768 —68,987 690,224 106,716 TEVA HNL 133,610 
Transportation and public utilities ........ 6,641,545 6,740,689 99,144 393,520 77,054 289,362 82,068 
Wholesale trad@tessrsacecspecsseseceseseeesees 6,928,158 6,993,858 65,700 386,250 98,356 326,489 92,417 
Retailittades. antec eee eres 22,914,513 23,866,027 951,514 2,130,887 450,467 1,214,466 415,374 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .... 7,401,138 7,441,430 40,292 350,074 103,746 311,046 102,482 
SCIVICES Rae aed eer eee 36,352,934 36,621,305 268,371 2,426,794 570,673 2,156,547 572,549 
Unclassifiable establishments ............. 240,300 400,424 160,124 26,488 193,979 27,553 32,790 

Quarterly employment flows, by industry, September 1999 to December 1999 
Job creation Job destruction 
Industry ed ] 
change Total Expanding Opening Total Contractions Closings 
establishments | establishments 
soil liperetoere ceca tec cee eee 9 8.3 6.6 17 7.4 5.8 1.6 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing ......... -16.8 14.2 10.8 3.4 31.0 255 5.5 
Mining seco eeeee corre ve eee -.5 6.4 ‘Saal 8} 6.8 Shih 1.1 
Construction ............ 2.8 10.9 8.6 2.3 13.8 Ailee 2.6 
Manufacturing —.4 4.3 3.7 6 4.7 4.0 al 
Transportation and public utilities ........ 15 7.0 eee) dee 5.6 4.3 le 
Wholesale trade 25. ost os eterertenrs 9 7.0 5.5 1.4 6.0 4.7 es 
Retailitrad emreee cere x cers tenn eee 41 11.0 9.1 1.9 7.0 5.2 1.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .... & 6.1 4.7 1.4 5.6 4.2 1.4 
SCiviCeSt eens ee ee Tf 8.2 6.7 1.6 ss) 5.9 1.6 
Unclassifiable establishments ............- 50.0 68.8 8.3 60.5 18.8 8.6 10.2 
Table 3. | Quarterly establishment levels and flows, by industry, September 1999 to December 1999 
Establishments Job-creating establishments | Job-destroying establishments 
Industry September December Change Expanding Opening Contracting Closing 
1999 1999 establishments | establishments | establishments | establishments 
SLOG aes cone eeeee tye neers 6,158,342 6,228,999 70,657 1,541,283 377,839 1,413,191 307,182 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing .......... 171,516 163,379 —8,137 33,737 9,396 57,815 17,533 
MUDIRG cctesescesveteccesrestma-tenecareanceccerneavess 23,728 23,943 215 5,510 aioe. 5,888 917 
COnSUMUICHONR eenetacen reco eee 611,178 608,947 -2,231 147,973 43,430 167,156 45,661 
Maniiactiining aesresneser renee 371,239 371,179 -60 116,895 12,066 109,386 12,126 
Transportation and public utilities ........ 274,655 274,558 -97 68,055 13,829 63,412 13,926 
Wholesale trade 578,553 582,667 4,114 122,195 27,333 108,032 23,219 
Retail itradepeessteerecee = cetera etes 1,329,964 1,324,659 5,305 422,682 52,435 346,254 57,740 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ... 581,631 590,102 8,471 108,700 33,001 100,510 24,530 
SOIVICES pee ke ttos tenderer oeticneee eee 2,148,571 2,177,947 29,376 504,988 130,821 446,579 101,445 
Unclassifiable establishments ............. 67,307 111,618 44,311 10,548 54,396 8,159 10,085 
Quarterly establishment flows, by industry, September 1999 to December 1999 
Net Job-creating establishments | Job-destroying establishments 
Industry change Total Expanding Opening Total Contracting Closing 
| establishments | establishments establishments | establishments 
Rol Ell aerecsetaa ect catn ceed arene ome itil 31.0 24.9 6.1 27.8 22.8 5.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing .......... 4.9 25.8 20.1 5.6 45.0 34.5 10.5 
Mining..... saad di duiranssap vesadcvasinctedsusezsoaa. ce 9 27.9 23.1 4.7 28.5 24.7 3.8 
CONSHFUCKION ...-.ss.sescsssseeeeneees —A4 31.4 24.3 7.1 34.9 27.4 we5) 
Manufacturing .0 34.7 31.5 3.3 32:7, 29.5 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities ........ 0) 29.8 24.8 5.0 28.2 23.1 5.1 
Wholesale WACO toes came een ee eee sh 25.8 21.0 4.7 22.6 18.6 4.0 
Rotallithade ssc actrcete meee eee -.4 35.8 31.8 4.0 30.4 26.1 4.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ... 1.4 24.2 18.6 5.6 21.3 Wh 42 
SONpee nent canine 1.4 29.4 23.3 6.0 25.3 20.6 ; 
be ; ! 4.7 
Unclassifiable establishments ............. 49.5 72.6 11.8 60.8 : 9.1 ales) 
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The effects of seasonal employment patterns can also be 
seen in the large number of jobs added in the retail trade indus- 
try. Employment in the industry grew by 4.1 percent during the 
fourth quarter of 1999. As shown in table 2, this net employment 
growth rate is the result of an 11.0-percent job creation rate and 
a 7.0-percent job destruction rate. Furthermore, the statistics in 
table 4 illustrate that 35.8 percent of retail trade establishments 
expanded or opened during the quarter and 30.4 percent con- 
tracted or closed. This heterogeneity is also evident in the con- 
struction industry: the quarterly net employment growth rate of 
~2.8 percent in the industry was the result of a 10.9-percent job 
creation rate and a 13.8-percent job destruction rate. (See table 
2.) Moreover, 31.4 percent of establishments in the industry ex- 
panded or opened during the quarter, and 34.9 percent con- 
tracted or closed. (See table 4.) Thus, in both growing and de- 
clining industries, a sizable number of establishments expanded 
and a sizable number contracted. The gross job and establish- 
ment flows are large relative to the net flows in both growing and 
declining industries. 

The manufacturing industry stands out in all of the tables. 
The lowest job creation and job destruction statistics are in 
manufacturing: 4.3 percent and 4.7 percent, respectively. (See 
table 2.) As table 4 shows, manufacturing has the lowest rate 
of opening and closing establishments (3.3 percent each). The 
Statistics in table 1 illustrate the fact that the job creation 
attributable to openings and the job destruction attributable 
to closings exhibit relatively large variations across indus- 
tries. Ignoring unclassified establishments again, one sees that 
the job creation attributable to openings ranges from a low of 
13.4 percent [106,716/(106,716 + 690,224)] in manufacturing toa 
high of 24.2 percent [64,762/(64,762 + 202,361)] in agriculture and 
the job destruction attributable to closings ranges from a low of 
15.4 percent [133,610/(133,610 + 732,317)] in manufacturing toa 
high of 25.5 percent [415,374/(415,374 + 1,214,466)] in retail trade. 
One explanation undoubtedly underlying these statistics is the 
average establishment size, which is highest in manufacturing 
(approximately 50 employees); it is easy to theorize that it is 
more difficult for large establishments to open and close than it 
is for smaller establishments. 


Future directions 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has constructed a longitudinal 
database that contains quarterly employment and wage data 
for virtually all business establishments in the United States. 
The LbB is the Bureau's sampling frame for establishments 
and contains the most current data available, as well as the 
entire history of quarterly microdata from 1990 through the 
first and second quarters of calendar-year 2000. The LDB en- 
ables us to track changes in employment and wages not only 
at the macrolevel, but also at the microlevel of the establish- 
ment. The database can be used to generate high-quality, 


high-frequency, timely, and historically consistent informa- 
tion regarding not only job creation and job destruction, but 
also the life cycle of establishments. The Bureau plans to 
publish quarterly and annual tables of job creation and job 
destruction statistics on the entire U.S. economy, by industry, 
by State, and by size and age of firm. These tables will be put 
through a nondisclosure review to ensure that the identity of 
the establishments is protected. No timetable has been estab- 
lished for the first official release of the new statistics or for 
the frequency of their publication. 

Job creation and job destruction statistics have the poten- 
tial to increase our understanding of labor markets. For ex- 
ample, labor market outcomes reflect the interactions of sup- 
ply and demand, and because of the ready availability of 
appropriate microdata, almost all that is known about worker 
mobility reflects supply-side considerations such as indi- 
vidual preferences and human-capital acquisition. By con- 
trast, the data on job flows suggest that job opportunities at a 
specific employer appear and disappear, which suggests a 
major role for demand-side considerations. Another example 
is that underlying the gross job flows are gross worker flows, 
and an analysis of the relationship between these two types 
of flows would further economists' understanding of the 
matching process that occurs between employees and em- 
ployers. Such worker-firm matching is undoubtedly related to 
important areas of research, including wage determination, 
capital-labor complementarities, and long-term employment 
relationships. 

The data on job flows will also increase economists’ under- 
standing of industrial organization. Topics such as firm growth 
and survival are interrelated with job flows, as firms seek the 
set of workers that maximizes profitability, given their product 
markets and choices of technology. Haltiwanger, Julia I. Lane, 
and Spletzer have found that long-lived employers choose 
very different types of workforces and that these choices are 
quite persistent over time.'? This finding leads to speculation 
about the role of entry and exit and about the dynamics of 
how businesses initially choose and evolve toward a particu- 
lar mix of workers. Job flows have also been found to be a key 
component in the study of aggregate productivity growth: L. 
Foster, Haltiwanger, and C. J. Krizan have shown that the real- 
location of jobs from less efficient to more efficient plants 
plays a significant role in such growth." 

Data on job flows also have interesting implications for the 
study of macroeconomics. One of the key findings by Davis, 
Haltiwanger, and Schuh is that job destruction rates in U.S. 
manufacturing exhibit greater cyclical variation than do job 
creation rates.'* In particular, recessions are characterized by 
a sharp increase in job destruction in manufacturing, accom- 
panied by a relatively mild slowdown in job creation. This 
finding has led to several theories of business cycle dynam- 
ics that emphasize the “cleansing” effects of recessions, dur- 
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ing which costly reallocation activities can be concentrated 
when the value of foregone production is low. A natural ques- 
tion is whether this cyclical asymmetry extends to nonmanu- 
facturing industries. The evidence presented by Foote suggests 
that the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing sectors exhibit 


Notes 


systematically different job flow dynamics.'° The job flows data 
in the LDB, which are computed from essentially the full uni- 
verse of establishments, should help economists, policymakers, 
and the business community develop a more complete under- 
standing of business cycles. LJ 
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Consumer Inflation, 2000 __ 


Consumer inflation 
higher in 2000 


Higher prices were recorded 


for shelter, energy, 


and medical care services 


r “\he Consumer Price Index for All Urban 

Consumers (CPI-U) for All Items for the 

U.S. city average increased 3.4 percent in 
2000, up from a 2.7-percent rise during 1999.' The 
acceleration mainly reflects increases in charges 
for shelter, energy (household fuels and motor 
fuel), and medical care services. Shelter costs also 
rose more in 2000 than in 1999; within the shelter 
component (which represents about 30 percent 
of the CPI), increases in the indexes for rent of 
primary residence and owners’ equivalent rent of 
primary residence each accelerated. Energy prices 
continued to rise. Within the energy component 
(which represents 7 percent of the CPI), double- 
digit increases were reported for natural gas, fuel 
oil, and gasoline. Medical care service charges 
(which represent about 5 percent of the CPI), also 
accelerated. 

Higher increases in charges for services and 
energy commodities were partially offset by stable 
prices for commodities excluding food and en- 
ergy, which increased a modest 0.6 percent last 
year. Prices decreased for many commodities, in- 
cluding computers, household appliances, new 
trucks, and clothing. Commodities generally are 
subject to greater global competition than are ser- 
vices and, in recent years, have tended to have 
lower price increases, compared with services. 

The CPI-U excluding food and energy prices 
(often called the core CPI-U*) increased 2.6 per- 
cent, compared with 1.9 percent in 1999. Prices 
for all commodities, including food and energy, 
were up 2.7 percent, the same as in 1999. Prices 
for durables remained unchanged, while prices 
for nondurables increased 3.6 percent. Prices for 
services rose 3.9 percent last year, following a 
2.6-percent increase in 1999. (See table 1.) 


Other price measures 


The Producer Price Index (PP!) for finished goods 
rose 3.6 percent last year; excluding food and 
energy, this index rose just 1.2 percent. The PPI 
for intermediate materials less food and energy 
was up 1.6 percent. In contrast, the PPI for crude 
nonfood materials less energy decreased 5.8 per- 
cent; iron and steel scrap prices declined nearly 
30 percent; wastepaper charges decreased nearly 
20 percent; and logs and timber costs fell nearly 
10 percent. 

Excluding petroleum, import prices for commodi- 
ties increased 1.4 percent in 2000, after remaining 
unchanged in 1999, as measured by the Import Price 
Index. (The PPI does not reflect changes in import 
prices.) Slightly rising or stable import prices in re- 
cent years have dampened input costs for many 
U.S. businesses. Furthermore, very low import in- 
flation has inhibited price increases by domestic 
firms facing import competition. 


Energy and food prices 


Energy. Energy prices increased 14.2 percent 
in 2000, up from a 13.4-percent increase during 
the 1999. The natural gas price increase of 36.7 
percent was the largest annual increase since the 
BLS began keeping records in 1935. Natural gas 
and gasoline inflation each accounted for 0.4 per- 
centage point of the annual increase in the All 
Items index. For several years prior to 2000, natu- 
ral gas prices either increased very little or de- 
creased. This slump accompanied declining ag- 
gregate demand in East Asia, as many of those 
countries experienced recessions during the late 
1990s. Largely as a result of a softening in natural 
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Consumer Inflation, 2000 


Annual percent change in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cpi-u), selected 


gas prices during that period, a slowdown ensued in explora- 
tion and drilling for new gas sources. During 2000, natural gas 
storage was below prior years’ levels. This led to a perception 
that supplies could be tight going into the winter heating sea- 
son; reaction to this concern was behind some of the price 
increase in 2000. 

In addition to relatively low natural gas storage levels, 
higher demand also added upward pressure to gas prices. A 
rise in demand for this item reflected both an increase in the 
use of gas-fueled electricity generators, and a growing U.S. 
economy. Increasingly, States have restricted the use of coal 
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and fuel oil in the generation of electricity, opting instead for 
cleaner-burning natural gas. Electricity charges rose 2.6 per- 
cent last year. 

During 1999 and 2000, prices of crude oil and two of its 
products, gasoline and household fuel oil, each moved sharply 
higher. Gasoline price increases slowed to 13.9 percent in 2000, 
from a 30.1-percent rise during the prior year. Household fuel 
oil prices rose 40.5 percent, the highest annual increase since 
1979, following a 30.9-percent increase in 1999. 

In April 1999, the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) and non-OPEC members, including Mexico, the Rus- 


sian Federation, and Norway, initiated reductions in oil produc- 
tion.’ By September 2000, following the reduced oil production 
of the world’s leading oil producers, world crude oil prices 
reached $31 per barrel, the highest level since the Persian Gulf 
War period. Another factor behind the increase in crude oil prices 
is higher demand by recovering Asian economies. 

The Environmental Protection Agency’s stricter, Phase 2, 
reformulated gasoline (RFG2) requirements in certain metro- 
politan areas added upward pressure to gasoline prices in the 
summer months. Summer prices were particularly high in the 
Midwest, where distribution problems lessened the available 
supply of reformulated gasoline. The average price per gallon 
of unleaded regular gasoline for the U.S. city average rose 
from $1.30 in December 1999 to $1.49 in December 2000. 

Besides soaring crude oil prices, other explanations behind 
the acceleration in the fuel oil index include colder-than-usual 
weather in January and February, and heating oil distribution 
problems in the Northeast in early 2000. Additionally, demand 
for fuel oil was especially high last summer in anticipation of a 
fall shortage. 


Food. Food inflation accelerated last year, with prices in- 
creasing 2.8 percent, following a 1.9-percent increase during 
the previous year. Higher inflation for bread, pork, beef, and 
fresh vegetables offset deflation for dairy products and lower 
inflation for fresh fruits. 

Bread prices rose 4.6 percent, (2 percent in 1999), following 
a 13.9-percent rise in wheat prices as measured by the PPI. 

Pork charges increased 5.8 percent, after rising 3.1 percent 
in 1999; hog and pig inventories were in short supply. Beef 
and veal prices rose 5.5 percent, following a 4.4-percent rise 
during 1999. Increases in beef exports to Japan, Canada, 
Mexico, and South Korea added upward pressure to U.S. beef 
prices, while in the United States, demand for beef from res- 
taurants continued to be strong. 

Fresh vegetable charges rose 12.2 percent in 2000, after rising 
0.8 percent during 1999. Short supplies, especially in December, 
led to price increases of 32.4 percent for lettuce and 22.5 percent 
for tomatoes. Inclement weather conditions reduced lettuce sup- 
plies. Summer lettuce acreages were reduced, and supplies of 
lettuce were tight from California and Arizona. Fall tomato acre- 
ages were down in both Florida and Mexico. 

Dairy products prices declined 0.4 percent, after increas- 
ing 2.9 percent in 1999. Milk prices decreased 0.4 percent, 
and charges for cheese and related products declined 2.5 
percent. 

The fresh fruits index increased just 0.8 percent in 2000, after 
increasing 3.2 percent in 1999. Prices for oranges including tan- 
gerines decreased 10.3 percent. California and Florida orange 
and lemon supplies were up, following disappointing supplies 
during the previous year. (Frostbite reduced Florida citrus sup- 
plies in 1999.) Banana supplies were also plentiful in 2000. 


The food away from home index increased 2.4 percent in 
2000, about the same as during each of the prior 3 years. 


Items other than food and energy 


Shelter. Shelter costs rose 3.4 percent in 2000, after increas- 
ing 2.5 percent in 1999. Higher increases were calculated for 
rent of primary residence, owners’ equivalent rent of primary 
residence, and charges for hotels and motels. The rent of pri- 
mary residence index increased 4.0 percent— the largest in- 
crease in 10 years—compared with 3.1 percent in 1999. The 
owners’ equivalent rent index rose 3.4 percent , following a 
2.4-percent increase during 1999. The increase in 2000 is very 
close to that of 1997 and 1998. Hotel and motel charges rose 
2.7, a percentage point higher than during in 1999. 


Medical care. The medical care index increased 4.2 percent, 
the highest calendar-year increase since 1994, following a 3.7- 
percent advance in 1999. Higher price increases for hospital 
services, physicians’ charges, and nursing homes and adult 
daycare partially offset lower price increases for prescription 
drugs and medical supplies. 

Fees rose 4.6 percent for medical care services, one percent- 
age point higher than during 1999. Hospital services charges 
increased 6.3 percent, following a 5.1-percent rise during the 
prior year. Analysts have identified several factors contributing 
to the higher costs last year and the resulting higher payments 
to hospitals. Increases in nursing charges have accelerated due 
to a growing shortage of nurses in recent years. Accelerating 
energy inflation moved hospitals to raise fees for services. Many 
hospitals upgraded their technologies for onsite diagnosis, sur- 
gery, and information retrieval. Finally, Medicare restrictions of 
allowable charges and reductions in Medicare reimbursements 
have led many hospitals to increase basic fees in an effort to 
recoup costs. Inpatient services fees that showed notable in- 
creases include those for operating and recovery rooms; pedi- 
atric rooms, including newborn intensive care units and rou- 
tine nurseries; inpatient pharmacy items (special drugs); and 
special care units (including psychiatric and rehabilitation). 
For outpatient care, noteworthy fee increases occurred for 
emergency room services, outpatient nuclear and other scans, 
X-rays, and operating and recovery rooms. 

Physicians charges for service rose 3.9 percent in 2000, com- 
pared with 2.6 percent in 1999. Medicare reimbursement rates 
for the services of physicians’ rose more in 2000 than they had 
in either 1999 or 1998. In those 2 years, Medicare retmbursement 
rates were restricted by a 1996 budget agreement between the 
President and the Congress that called for deep reductions in 
future Medicare spending. For the 2000 budget year, the Presi- 
dent and the Congress increased Medicare funding. Nursing 
homes and adult daycare fees rose 4.9 percent in 2000, following 
a 4.6-percent increase during the prior year. 
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The index for prescription drugs and medical supplies in- 
creased just 3.6 percent last year, compared with 6.1 percent in 
1999. Drug manufacturers kept price increases relatively low. 
Dental service charges also increased less, up 4.3 percent, 
following a 4.6-percent rise in 1999. 


Apparel. The apparel index fell 1.8 percent in 2000 (the largest 
annual decrease since 1952), after decreasing 0.5 percent in 1999. 
Both apparel sales volumes and consumer confidence re- 
mained strong throughout 1999, but turned downward in early 
2000. Demand for clothing was down throughout last year, es- 
pecially at department stores. Moreover, for the past decade, 
this country has had an oversupply of clothiers and apparel 
merchandise. Many stores offer identical clothing, so the price 
of apparel has remained relatively stable over the past 10 years. 
For the 10-year period December 1990 to December 2000, the 
apparel index increased only 2.0 percent. 

Women’s and girls’ apparel prices fell 1.7 percent last year. 
The men’s and boys’ apparel index decreased 2.7 percent. 
The index for infants’ and toddlers’ apparel declined 3.6 per- 
cent. Footwear prices increased 0.1 percent. Jewelry and 
watches charges were down 0.9 percent. 


Telephone services. The index for telephone services de- 
creased 2.3 percent in 2000, following a 0.4-percent increase 
during the prior year. A large increase in local charges was 
offset by a large decrease in interstate long distance calls 
charges. Local telephone charges increased 5.5 percent— 
compared with—to 2.8 percent in 1999— the highest increase 
since 1986. In 2000, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) approved an 85-cent monthly increase in line ac- 
cess charges (a fee to cover the usage of local telephone 
equipment and resources during toll calls handled by long 
distance carriers). Most local telephone companies increased 
this charge on phone bills during the middle of 2000. Addi- 
tionally, the FCC approved an increase in the Federal univer- 
sal surcharge (a fee used to pay for high-speed digital phone 
lines in rural areas). Many phone companies increased this 


Notes 


surcharge on customers’ bills, or began charging this fee for 
the first time during the second half of 2000. 

Interstate long distance telephone call charges decreased 
11.2 percent—the largest decline since 1987 (the 1999 de- 
crease was 0.7 percent). The continuing lowering of cellu- 
lar phone service charges, down 12.3 percent during 2000, 
both directly and indirectly contributed to the drop in tele- 
phone service prices. This index has decreased 28.9 per- 
cent since December 1997, when the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics began calculating the cellular telephone services 
index. Carriers providing traditional wire telephone ser- 
vices have been subject to increased competition from 
both cellular service carriers as well as from Internet pro- 
viders who use new technology that enables subscribers 
to call long distance over the Internet. As a result of this 
growing competition, traditional long distance carriers 
have lowered charges. 

Additionally, in an agreement with the FCC, the 85-cent 
increase in line access charges paid by consumers to local 
telephone companies was offset by a reduction in access 
charges paid by long distance companies to local companies. 
These reduced access-charge payments allowed long dis- 
tance companies to pass the savings along to consumers in 
the form of reduced rates or increased discounts. 


New vehicles. The index for new vehicles prices remained un- 
changed last year, following a 0.3-percent decrease in 1999. 
Manufacturers have held down list prices by managing costs 
and profiting from the sale of high-end vehicles. Furthermore, in 
recent years, consumers have become increasingly informed 
and price savvy, using the Internet to compare styles, equip- 
ment options, and prices of vehicles conveniently from their 
homes. 


Airline fares. The airline fares index increased 5.9 percent 
in 2000, after rising 10.9 percent in the previous year. The 
increase reflects a 44.4-percent increase for jet fuels as mea- 
sured by the PPI. 


' Annual percent changes are calculated from December to December. 


* Economists often exclude food and energy price movements when 
evaluating the underlying or “core” level of inflation. Food and energy 
price movements tend to be relatively volatile in the short-to-intermedi- 
ate terms, making only transitory impacts on the All items cpi. Large 
rises in these prices are often followed by large decreases, and vice versa. 
Volatility in food and energy price movements, such as that caused by 
unusual weather conditions, is generally self-correcting. Inclement weather 
often leads to temporary food shortages and temporarily increased de- 
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mand for household fuels. Sustained shifts in food and energy prices, of 
course, will affect overall inflation. 


> OPEC is an organization of 11 oil-producing and exporting countries 
from Africa (Algeria, the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, 
and Nigeria), Asia (Indonesia), the Middle East (the Islamic Republic of 
Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates); 
and Latin America (Venezuela). oOpEC, formed in 1960, produces about 
40 percent of the world’s crude oil, and possesses around three-quarters 
of the world’s proven crude-oil reserves. 


Precis 


Entrepreneurial women 
and minorities 


The Bureau of the Census has released 
the results of its 1997 Economic Census 
Surveys of Minority- and Women-Owned 
Business Enterprises. Some of the high- 
lights in the series of reports were: 


e Women owned 5.4 million busi- 
nesses in the United States in 1997. 
These firms employed 7.1 million people 
and generated $818.7 billion in receipts. 
Women-owned firms made up 26 percent 
of the Nation’s 20.8 million nonfarm busi- 
nesses in 1997 and accounted for 4.4 
percent of the $18.6 trillion in receipts 
for all businesses. In addition, there 
were 3.6 million firms jointly owned by a 
husband-wife team. 

e Hispanic entrepreneurs owned 2 mil- 
lion firms employing more than 1.3 million 
people and generating $186.3 billion in 
revenues in 1997. Hispanic-owned firms 
thus made up 6 percent of nonfarm busi- 
nesses and | percent of receipts. 

e There were 823,500 African Ameri- 
can-owned businesses in the United 
States in 1997. They employed 718,300 
people and generated $71.2 billion in 
revenues. Nine of every ten African 
American-owned firms were sole 
proprietorships—unincorporated busi- 
nesses owned by individuals. 


Self-employment among women was 
the topic of a March 1994 article in this 
Review, “Characteristics of self-employed 
women in the United States,” by Theresa 
J. Devine, and the role of self-employment 
and entrepreneurship in job growth has 
been the topic of articles in April 1999 and 
July 2000. 

The new Census Bureau reports are 
available on-line at: http:/Avww.census. 
gov/csd/mwb/. 


Intangible values 


Today’s accounting standards do not al- 
low companies to record investments to 


foster innovation or to improve the pro- 
ductivity of employees as part of their 
balance sheet assets, writes Andrew 
Osterland in the April 2001 issue of 
CFO, a trade journal for senior financial 
executives. In large part this reflects the 
fact that many accounting experts con- 
sider valuing such intangible assets to 
involve too much uncertainty and sub- 
jective judgement. 

Others, such as New York University 
professor Baruch Lev, point out to 
Osterland that “It’s the investments in 
R&D, Internet applications, human re- 
sources, and customer acquisition that 
drive the performance of companies now.” 
To help bridge this gap, Osterland, with 
the help of Professor Lev and his col- 
league Marc Bothwell, proposes a method 
to at least roughly estimate the amount of 
what they call “knowledge capital” that 
might be added to a firm’s balance sheet. 

The methodology starts with an esti- 
mate of knowledge earnings, a measure 
of the divergence of a company’s “nor- 
malized” (average historical and pro- 
jected) earnings and the earnings that 
could be expected at normal rates of re- 
turn for the physical and financial as- 
sets that are carried on the balance 
sheet. (Lev and Bothwell assume these 
are 7 percent and 4.5 percent, respec- 
tively.) The part of normalized earnings 
that exceeds such expected returns is 
classified as “knowledge earnings.” 
“Knowledge capital,” in turn, is derived 
as the present discounted value of the 
knowledge earnings stream. (There is no 
standard rate of expected return on 
knowledge assets, so Lev and Bothwell 
assume the 10.5-percent average return 
historically made by three knowledge rich 
industries: software, biotech, and drugs.) 

After calculating knowledge earnings 
and capital for 22 industry sectors, they 
found that the sectors with the highest 
median ratios of knowledge capital to 
book value were pharmaceuticals, home 
products, computer hardware, and semi- 
conductors. Those with the lowest ratios 
were media and forest products. 


Cognitive skills and 
wage inequality 


Labor economists have tried to explain 
in recent years why the United States 
has higher levels of wage inequality 
compared with other countries such as 
Canada and various European countries. 
Possible explanations involve labor mar- 
ket institutions, market factors, and la- 
bor force characteristics. 

In “Do Cognitive Test Scores Explain 
Higher U.S. Wage Inequality?” (National 
Bureau of Economic Research Working 
Paper 8210), Francine D. Blau and 
Lawrence M. Kahn of Cornell University 
attempt to identify the role of cognitive 
performance in explaining differences 
among countries in wage inequality. 
They use microdata from the 1994-96 
International Adult Literacy Survey 
(IALS). 

The IALS includes results from compa- 
rable tests given to men and women in a 
number of countries in the following ar- 
eas: mathematics, prose literacy, and 
document-reading ability. (Prose literacy 
is distinguished from document-reading 
literacy in that the former refers to knowl- 
edge and skills required to comprehend 
and use information in texts such as news 
stories and fiction, whereas the latter re- 
fers to knowledge and skills required to 
locate and use information that is in vari- 
ous formats such as job applications and 
transportation schedules.) 

Blau and Kahn’s analysis indicates 
that, although cognitive skills play a role 
in explaining the greater wage inequality 
in the United States compared to other 
countries, “higher labor market prices (i.e. 
higher returns to measured human capital 
and cognitive performance) still play im- 
portant roles for both men and women.” 
Their analysis also shows that “on aver- 
age, prices are quantitatively consider- 
ably more important than differences in 
the distribution of test scores in explain- 
ing the relatively high levels of wage in- 
equality in the U.S.” lal 
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Book Reviews 


Ladder of achievement 


Construction Workers, U.S.A. By 
Herbert Applebaum. Greenwood 
Press, Westport, Cr, 1999, 212 pp: 
959,95; 


Construction Workers, U.S.A. reveals a 
facet of the American labor force that 
most people are but fleetingly ac- 
quainted with. Herbert Applebaum’s me- 
ticulous research ensures that the work 
will find an audience in both the special- 
ist, as well as the lay reader, and his nar- 
rative approach makes for a laudable his- 
tory of the industry. The author has 
worked for over 40 years in the industry 
and also has read widely in the field, and 
his use of secondary sources from labor 
history, cultural anthropology, and so- 
ciology is evident. Yet, here, too, the 
writings of such men as the philoso- 
phers John Locke and Martin Heidigger 
and the industrial hygienist Frederick 
Taylor come under scrutiny as well. In 
addition, Applebaum’s use of data from 
the Federal Government, particularly, the 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau of 
the Census, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics effectively underscores key 
statistical points. Finally, numerous first- 
hand observations and interviews, many 
of which he has produced from his own 
trove of memories, round out the list of 
sources he employed for the research. 
Applebaum’s presentation is schol- 
arly, but remains accessible by a broad 
readership. He describes what he terms 
“the social organization of the construc- 
tion industry that fosters a particular pat- 
tern of worker behavior,” and he firmly 
believes that the construction industry 
is 1) unique, 2) important to economic 
study, and 3) crucial to American soci- 
ety, because “the yearly value of con- 
struction projects is one of the leading 
economic indicators that economists 
and government agencies use to evalu- 
ate and predict the state of the U.S. 
economy. Construction is responsible 
for a major percentage of our capital 
growth.” He further highlights its impor- 
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tance to society, citing that the U.S. Com- 
merce Department tracks it as one of the 
10 leading economic indicators used in 
predicting the present and future state 
of the U. S. economy. “Construction ac- 
counts for a large percentage of the out- 
put of lumber, stone, structural steel, 
clay, windows, roofing, concrete, black- 
top, piping, electrical, plumbing, and 
heating and air-conditioning supplies 
and equipment in the country.” Having 
laid this groundwork, it can be seen that 
in Applebaum’s view, American society 
may be likened to a bolt of cloth, with 
construction’s various trades tightly in- 
terwoven into the warp and woof of hun- 
dreds other industries. 

The book is organized into nine sec- 
tions, and the industry is covered in 
toto. An opening review introduces the 
nature of the industry itself, working 
conditions, employment, occupations, 
training and advancement, earnings, and 
the future outlook for construction. Sub- 
sequent chapters include detailed de- 
scriptions of the trades, the types of per- 
sonalities who work in them, and how a 
novice can break into the field (largely 
via an elaborate system of personal con- 
tacts, apprenticeship training, and the 
social network that links together this 
broader family of workers). These de- 
scriptions do shine considerable light 
on how one achieves success in con- 
struction, both on the job site itself and 
via the many different craft roles (for ex- 
ample, carpenter, mason, electrician, and 
plumber). Also described is how the ulti- 
mate burden of responsibility rests with 
the worker to personally maintain that 
success. Applebaum also provides sev- 
eral detailed arrays, for example, one thor- 
oughly describes each craft, the knowl- 
edge and the skills each craftsworker 
needs to perform the given tasks, and that 
worker’s function and responsibility 
within the industry. 

Applebaum extends an interesting 
theory about those who choose to labor 
in the industry. He writes: “Construction 
workers develop a distinctive culture 
based on their work environment and 


the ideas and values they derive from 
performing the construction work.” This 
statement could be taken to mean that 
there exists between the work and the 
worker, an essential symbiosis; more 
broadly interpreted, that the work itself 
provides and sustains a particular cul- 
ture or worldview by and for its labor 
force. If true, this may indeed make the 
construction industry somewhat unique 
in the American labor force, hearkening, 
as it does, to the guildhalls of Europe. 
Further, from what he writes, construc- 
tion appears to be the type of industry 
where one can truly work one’s way up 
a ladder of increasing levels of respon- 
sibility and knowledge, where autonomy 
in function and pride of craft serve as 
twin watchwords, at each successive 
rung. Rote manufacturing techniques 
are not the stuff of craft, and because of 
this, the duties of each worker are far 
removed from the automobile assembly 
lines of Henry Ford, or the industrial 
time-and-motion studies of Frederick 
Taylor. 

He returns to this notion of autonomy 
many times, describing how, even at the 
journeyman level, a mechanic “must not 
only perform under loose supervision 
but must supervise himself. Construc- 
tion contractors often have projects at 
widely separated sites. Under these con- 
ditions, maintenance of close supervi- 
sion with each member of the work force 
is prohibitively expensive. Thus, the 
self-administration of the construction 
craftsworker is the most efficient re- 
sponse to the peculiar circumstances of 
construction work.” Contrast this credo 
with that which underlies the process of 
manufacturing work, where the worker 
has, historically, worked on one small 
piece of a much larger project, such as 
assembly-line work in an automotive 
plant. The craftsperson specializes but 
“can see the total product and knows 
what it will be, and how it will look.” This 
feeling of autonomy, coupled with per- 
mission to continually provide input, 
thus adds up to the construction 
worker’s sense of job satisfaction. 


Although the author’s use of the male 
gender to depict the primary viewpoint 
(for example, “he,” “him,” “men,” and so 
forth), may offend some readers, it ap- 
pears to be simply a stylistic choice. In 
fact, Applebaum takes pains to include 
women’s entry into the industry, as well 
as that of minorities, for the two groups 
have found it difficult to secure a foot- 
hold in any of the construction trades. 
He cites government statistics showing 
that some inroads have been made, but 
both minorities and women still have far 
to go in the industry. Overall, neither 
group has yet achieved employment 
parity in construction: in the late 1990s, 
women constituted “3.8 percent of the 
construction workers engaged in pro- 
ductive work on the job site, and they 
[were] only 2 percent of the well-paid 
construction trades, such as plumbers, 
electricians, carpenters, and so on.” For 
minorities in the same time frame, the sta- 
tistics are somewhat better, but not by 
much. His citation from the U.S. Bureau 
of Census reveals that “in 1996, blacks 
made up 7.5 percent of the construction 
trades, while Hispanics were 11.7 per- 
cent; and blacks consisted of 6.2 per- 
cent of carpenters, while Hispanics were 
9.9 percent.” In the late 1990s, he notes 
that blacks, at 12 percent of the general 
population, were thus “far from achiev- 
ing [employment] parity in the industry.” 
Hispanics fared better, as they were 10 
percent of the population and were, 
therefore, nearly at an equal level. 

A brief review of the literature in the 
field uncovers a number of specialized 
or localized studies, in addition to the 
various government publications that 
address the topic of U.S. occupations. 
Other studies have painted the same 
type of portrait captured by Applebaum, 
minus the compelling details. One ex- 
ample would be sociologist Marc 
Silver’s 1986 publication, Under Con- 
struction: Work and Alienation in the 
Building Trades, which discusses, in 
some detail, the process of securing 
jobs in the industry, the work itself and 
its various divisions, and provides an 


indepth analysis of the alienation of the 
worker, with the philosophical tenets of 
Karl Marx at its core. For example, 
Silver’s use of Marxist logic effectively 
describes the helplessness and ultimate 
sense of alienation many construction 
workers come to feel when they are sub- 
ject to the vagaries of such things as the 
impact a rainy week can have on the 
week’s wages. In 1979, another sociolo- 
gist, Jeffrey Reimer, published Hard 
Hats: The Work World of Construction 
Workers. Reimer’s work is similar in tone 
and voice to Applebaum’s, but it is nei- 
ther as detailed nor as extensive in 
scope. While Silver’s type of analysis 
has its champions, I believe Applebaum’s 
approach and methodology is more 
likely to attract a wider readership, be- 
cause its narrative style works well to 
propel the reader along. 

Applebaum assembled his work from 
the resources inherent to a cultural an- 
thropologist, and this book reflects the 
type of analysis that many researchers 
term “history from the bottom up.” This 
different type of social science method- 
ology is one that allows the actual 
subject’s voice to be heard (albeit with 
some editorial assistance from the au- 
thor). It can work well by engaging the 
reader to a fuller extent, inviting his (or 
her) personal assessment from the evi- 
dence presented. Other writers have 
used this technique to great effect; in 
particular, Applebaum’s use of first-per- 
son accounts may be compared favor- 
ably with Studs Terkel’s use of them in 
his classic study, Working: People Talk 
About What They Do All Day and How 
They Feel About What They Do. To sum 
up, this microcosm of America’s labor 
force has much to teach us about the 
larger American macrocosm of work, 
most particularly, about how the beliefs 
and habits of its workers can radiate 
throughout the collective construct we 
call “society.” Construction Workers, 
U.S.A. effectively updates the existing 
literature and provides fresh insight into 
the construction industry at the end of 
the 20th century. It should find its place 


in the coming years as a critical addition 
to the broader body of literature pertain- 
ing to labor, in general, and construc- 
tion work, in particular. 


—Bonita Louise Boles 


Office of Publications 
and Special Studies, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Economic liberalization 


Economic Liberalization and Labor 
Markets. Edited by Parvis Dabir-Alai 
and Mehmet Odekon. Westport, CT, 
Greenwood Press, 1999, 274 pp. $65. 


The argument conveyed by the authors 
of the 12 essays presented in this book 
may be summarized as follows: The la- 
bor markets of the countries and regions 
discussed have been subjected to the 
often severe deregulatory pressures 
that have been characteristic of eco- 
nomic liberalization; and in fact, labor 
market deregulation is inseparable from 
it. Functionally, economic liberalization 
seeks to ensure that the market, under 
the compulsion of (necessarily global) 
competition, allocate resources on the 
basis of price. Labor markets are to be 
governed by the same criterion, that is, 
of price (wages being prices of labor) as 
the fundamental allocative mechanism. 
Whatever “distorts” this mechanism— 
such as industry wide collective bargain- 
ing, difficulty of worker dismissals, sev- 
erance expense—is, in principle, subject 
to being dismantled. 

Economic liberalization is based on 
the view that the free market, in combi- 
nation with anti-inflationary policies, 
will spur economic development and 
raise living standards. It involves 
privatization of state-run enterprises 
(which invariably entails substantial job 
loss); removal (or lowering) of trade 
barriers; decontrol of financial flows; 
equal treatment of foreign investors; 
and the pegging of exchange rates to 
make exports globally competitive. The 
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import-substituting industrial strategies 
of many developing countries of the 
earlier post-war period had become un- 
sustainable. 

While stabilization of major macro- 
economic variables has been a focal 
concern of governments and interna- 
tional financial institutions, economic 
liberalization, as the authors’ argument 
implies, has spelled the destabilization 
of large numbers of working people in 
terms of recurrent, and at times large- 
scale, unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, job tenure insecurity, the weak- 
ening of collective bargaining pro- 
cesses, and the political strength of 
worker organizations. Income distribu- 
tion has been progressively skewed in 
favor of the well-to-do and professional 
and technical employees. Real wages 
have slowly (if at all) recovered their 
1960s levels. A tendency toward capi- 
tal-intensive investment has contrib- 
uted to the displacement of less skilled 
(and unskilled) workers, while the 
gradual shrinkage of labor-intensive 
production methods has likewise disfa- 
vored their employment at wages that 
allow customary living standards. 

It is evident that the social protection 
against such untoward market forces as 
business cycle swings, technological 
job displacement, and foreign competi- 
tion, and for which worker organizations 
had successfully struggled over many 
decades, has been eroded, if not elimi- 
nated, by economic liberalization. 

None of the authors discusses the 
period that preceded economic liberal- 
ization in detail. As indicated, that pe- 
riod, which for some Latin American 
countries began in the 1930s or 1940s 
and for some African ones after they 
became independent, was marked by an 
import-substituting industrialization 
strategy—the creation of domestic in- 
dustries, especially capital and con- 
sumer goods. The strategy indeed 
achieved economic growth but became 
“exhausted” in recent decades. Econo- 
mies of scale could not be adequately 
attained within national markets. Vested 
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interests clustered to ensure protective 
measures. Currencies tended to be 
overvalued, foreign indebtedness 
soared as exports lagged, and raw mate- 
rials and fuel prices climbed. Labor did 
benefit from the strategy. In Argentina, 
for example, unemployment remained 
low into the 1960s, worker benefits gen- 
erous, and trade unions strong. But the 
“redistributionist” and developmental 
policies of the Peron regime and its mili- 
tary and democratic successors could 
not be pursued without some 
hyperinflationary results and deep bud- 
getary deficits. Interest rates reached 
levels that contributed to steep declines 
in industrial production and real wages. 
The Menem administration, beg:nning 
in late 1989, instituted a radical program 
of structural adjustment, which not only 
contained inflation but diminished pub- 
lic subsidies, lifted restrictions on for- 
eign investment, and privatized an ar- 
ray of state enterprises. It also froze 
wages and salaries. Human resource 
services were cut back. Real wages 
plunged, so that on average they 
bought but 72-29 percent of the minimal 
basket of essential goods and services 
(in 1990). “The transfer of income from 
the low- and middle-income groups” 
created a new stratum of pauperized, 
formerly middle- and working-class 
families. Labor was further weakened 
by the introduction of flexible work 
rules, and the shifting of collective 
bargaining to individual firms, thus 
wage changes were more closely 
aligned with productivity. 

In some respects, Argentina’s eco- 
nomic liberalization parallels that of 
Chile, the underlying rationale being as 
noted, that the allocative function of 
price be ensured, and that the labor mar- 
ket be “flexibilized.” In Chile, as later in 
Argentina, this exacted a high cost in 
workers’ income, security, and trade 
unions protection—union impotence, 
to some extent, assured by legislation. 
Income distribution worsened and pov- 
erty spread, although by the early 1990s, 
poverty had declined to 26 percent from 


40 percent in the earlier years as real 
wages recovered. Privatization of state 
enterprises signaled, as it did in Argen- 
tina and elsewhere, favorable opportu- 
nities for foreign investors. 

Economic liberalization in Mexico 
was, to an extent, compelled by the debt 
crisis of the 1980s. More fundamentally, 
it was adopted because the country’s 
import-substituting industrial strategy 
could no longer be sustained—even 
though this strategy had produced high 
growth rates between 1965 and 1980. 
The adoption of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in 1993 
must of course be regarded as part of 
the liberalization policy. The author of 
the relevant chapter concedes the ad- 
vantages this policy brought, but writes 
that “although liberalization has im- 
proved the performance of the Mexican 
economy in a variety of ways, the lot of 
the Mexican worker deteriorated...” 

In the face of perennially high un- 
employment and underemployment 
(Mexico has a large informal sector 
where incomes often run at or below 
minimal subsistence needs), labor de- 
mand has shrunk (at least up to the time 
the chapter was written). The role of the 
state has diminished, meaning that gov- 
ernment employment has declined, and 
that privatization (together with the 
competitive threat it posed to state-run 
enterprises) has led to job cuts. Produc- 
tivity in manufacturing has indeed risen, 
but faster than output, leading to worker 
displacement. Moreover, American 
firms investing in Mexico often intro- 
duce capital—rather than labor-inten- 
sive production techniques—thus lim- 
iting labor demand. It is true that 
Maquiladoras have evidenced vigorous 
growth in output and employment, but 
real wages have continued to decline. 
Furthermore, even though a quarter of 
Mexico’s workforce is in agriculture, the 
requirement under NAFTA that Mexico’s 
agricultural tariffs must be eliminated 
over the next several years threatens 
hundreds of thousands of campesionos 
with destitution, compelling them to mi- 


grate to urban centers in search of new 
livelihoods. 

An important chapter of the book 
deals with African countries, although 
its author does not focus on any par- 
ticular one, and possibly over general- 
izes at times. Many of these countries, 
like their Latin American counterparts, 
adopted import-substituting industrial 
strategies as they became independent 
during the post-World War II period. 
However, the development of their in- 
ternal markets was thwarted by low in- 
comes, a factor which was evidently ag- 
gravated by government exploitation of 
peasantry to accumulate the capital 
needed for the strategy. The need to im- 
port raw materials also eventually 
caused indebtedness to rise, such that 
up to 50 percent of export earnings had 
(and has) to be used to pay off debt. 
Agriculture was neglected; taxes on ag- 
ricultural products have constituted up 
to 70 percent of peasants’ revenue, col- 
lected by state commodity boards, 
which then presumably guided (all or 
part of) the proceeds to industrializa- 
tion and infrastructure schemes. A re- 
sult has been increased rural-urban mi- 
gration, which contributes to employ- 
ment problems and deterioration of ur- 
ban centers. 

However, the author notes that tax 
cuts instituted in more recent years in 
some African countries, and ending the 
practice of farm product sales to com- 
modity boards, has helped expand rural 
self-employment, as have devaluations 
that made these products competitive 
with cheap imports. 

Yet the economic development of 
African countries remains stymied by 
the large military expenditures and bu- 
reaucracies of their governments, often 
at the expense of adequate infrastruc- 
ture. The needs for reform evidently 
cannot be met by economic liberaliza- 
tion alone; the reform of governance it- 
self remains the problem. 

The book is quite instructive about 
the relationship of economic liberaliza- 
tion and labor markets. But considering 


the book’s scope of vast human prob- 
lems implicit in its discussions, it is sur- 
prising that the editors fail to present a 
concluding essay that comes to grips 
with these problems more broadly. The 
employment problem, once discussed 
only within the frame of the industrial 
countries, has widened to global scope. 
Can economic liberalization resolve it? 
The book’s message does not allow 
much optimism about the answer. One 
misses some further, deeper probing of 
this question. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, 
formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


High performance systems 


Manufacturing Advantage: Why High 
Performance Work Systems Pay Off. 
By Eileen Applebaum, Thomas 
Bailey, Peter Berg, and Arne 
Kalleberg, Ithaca, NY, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 2000, 259 pp. $45, cloth; 
$19.95, paper. 


Manufacturing Advantage is a timely 
book from the Economic Policy Institute 
that focuses on the competitiveness of 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States. It attempts to answer the ques- 
tion of how to transform “old economy” 
manufacturing industries to take advan- 
tage of “new economy” concepts, like 
digitization, and in the process become 
more efficient, which is paramount to 
the ability of many of these industries 
to gain competitive advantage. 

Eileen Applebaum, Thomas Bailey, 
Peter Berg, and Arne L. Kalleberg exam- 
ine the role of high performance work 
systems in helping to transform “old 
economy” manufacturing firms to be- 
come more technologically savvy and 
meet the ever-changing needs of the 
marketplace. High performance work 
systems are defined as workplace prac- 


tices that incorporate worker involve- 
ment in frontline decisions and range 
from participation in production and 
quality management teams to employee 
incentive and reward schemes. The 
book is beneficial because changing 
workplace practices in the apparel, steel, 
and medical-instrument industries are 
meticulously examined. In addition, the 
authors provide empirical evidence of 
the effect of these workplace practices 
on reducing costs and improving plant 
performance. 

Chapter 2 begins with a useful dis- 
cussion of the historical origins of work- 
place practices beginning with the 
Taylorist or ‘assembly line’ theory of 
mass production, which emphasized 
quantity over quality and hierarchy of 
workers. As the emphasis in the market- 
place shifted from quantity to quality, 
high performance work systems evolved 
as a management style suited to address 
this need. 

The next three chapters provide an 
informative and indepth analysis of 
three very different industries in the 
manufacturing sector, as well as the role 
of high performance work systems in 
changing the competitive advantage in 
each of these industries. These chap- 
ters provide the crux of the industry 
analysis and give a clear understanding 
of the efficacy of high performance work 
systems in different industry types. In 
chapter 3, the analysis focuses on the 
capital-intensive steel industry. This 
chapter details the transformation of an 
industry on the brink of collapse to one 
that is now the most efficient in the 
world. It also provides a perfect example 
of the effects of the Japanese high per- 
formance work systems and inter-indus- 
try technology. Consequently, the steel 
industry not only completely digitized 
their production process, but also 
adopted new work system practices. 

Chapter 4 discusses the case of the 
apparel industry, which is very labor- 
intensive and operates under different 
dynamics than the more capital-inten- 
sive steel industry. Changes in retailer 
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demands put pressure on apparel pro- 
ducers to change their production meth- 
ods and introduce new work systems. 
Producers changed from a bundle sys- 
tem, emphasizing quantity, to a modular 
system that focuses more on quality and 
customer service. The modular system 
is more flexible and, unlike the bundle 
system, can adapt to frequently chang- 
ing styles. Additionally, each member 
in the bundle system monitors the qual- 
ity of the team, which eliminates the 
need for quality inspectors. 

Chapter 5 discusses the highly tech- 
nological medical instruments industry, 
which operates with a significantly 
higher proportion of skilled employees 
than either the steel or apparel industry. 
This industry is very material-intensive, 
and labor is only a small percentage of 
production costs. Competitive advan- 
tage in this industry is based on respon- 
sive design and engineering to adhere 
to changing U.S. regulatory standards. 
Thus the firm’s ability to understand cli- 
ent needs and quickly produce new 
technological devices is essential to 
competitive advantage. High perfor- 
mance work systems helped smooth this 
flow and increase productivity with the 
introduction of problem-solving teams, 
developing standards to increase the 
communication between engineers and 
managers, as well as the incorporation 
of the just-in-time inventory system. 

The remaining chapters are meaty 
with details of the data and empirical 
analysis. Though these chapters pro- 
vide much of the empirical evidence on 
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high performance work systems, non- 
laymen readers will not lose much of the 
book’s substance by skimming these 
sections. 

In chapter 6, the authors use worker 
surveys to develop “opportunities to 
participate in decisions that matter” as 
one work system measure. The authors 
estimate the effect of this variable on 
plant performance, worker satisfaction, 
worker stress, and wages in the three 
industries. They find positive effects of 
the opportunity to participate on per- 
formance in all three industries, no ef- 
fects on worker stress or improvement 
in wages, and varied effects on worker 
satisfaction. However, when broken 
down by industry, some effects vary 
based on employee skill level. 

In chapter 7, there is a technical dis- 
cussion of the data used in the analysis, 
while chapter 8 presents further detail of 
the effects of high performance work 
systems on plant performance. The ef- 
fect of these new work systems from the 
workers’ perspective is analyzed in 
chapter 9. This is an interesting chapter, 
as the authors find that high perfor- 
mance work systems are successful in 
increasing worker levels of organiza- 
tional commitment and job satisfaction. 

Along those same lines, chapter 10 
investigates the extent to which high 
performance work systems financially 
benefit workers. High performance work 
system employees are expected to be 
able to understand and carry out more 
functions than workers in traditional 
production systems, resulting in higher 


wage expectations. The authors find 
this scenario to be the case in all 
three industries. For example, in the 
apparel industry, team managers of- 
ten provide group incentives and 
raise the base wage to promote a 
positive team attitude. 

Chapter 11 provides the book’s note- 
worthy conclusion, which serves an ar- 
gument for employing higher -wage U.S. 
workers. High performance work sys- 
tems are shown to increase total factor 
productivity and create surplus eco- 
nomic rents, part of which can be used 
to justify higher wages. The authors 
note that the real payoff to high perfor- 
mance work systems is on the revenue 
side—performance improvements that 
increase sales and profits. In addition, 
economic gains to plants adopting high 
performance work systems result in de- 
creases in the number of nonproduc- 
tion workers, inventory and inventory 
costs, scrap and waste, and the amount 
of space required for production. 

In summation, in light of low-wage 
labor in other countries that have forced 
many U.S. manufacturing production fa- 
cilities abroad, Manufacturing Advan- 
tage provides strong evidence for man- 
agers and unions that ultimately hope 
that high performance work systems will 
allow them to remain competitive while 
employing U.S. workers. 


—Marva E. Corley 


Office of Productivity 
and Technology, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table |4—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 


revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called ‘“‘benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
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just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 


to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in receut years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
CPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 
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The cpI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
io develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
Structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the SIC developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
ona voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Nofes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 


unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
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put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census,with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
rule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.41.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 


to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
INSP). 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 


and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a Cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent iil- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators | 
| 
| 


1. Labor market indicators 


| 
| 
1998 1999 2000 | 


Selected indicators | 1999 2000 = t 
IV | ll m | oN i ti IV 
] —t — 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): | 
Eaboniforce particlpathon Tate ieee.cccccceseycevcpeecnenvars-srecessseuspseattsnenesel 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 
Employmerit-population ratiOz.ccacvcsesscrses-scaceacesecrsreseecceveveseessseesd 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
Unemployment rate 4.2 4.0 44 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 
MO Mix sceeecasccvscsucedeasesvunessassdennchesersececentetteorscenccusee-vvesre 41 3.9 4.3 4] 4.2 4A 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 
16 to 24 years 10.3 9.7 10.5 10.4 10.5 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 | 
25 years and over 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 
WOM GMs vx aera ccrtacivaecencsevarererpsreccesuscncbercpaantaveves uc emer) 4.3 4.1 46 44 44 4.3 4.2 4.2 4] 4.2 4.0 
16 to 24 years. 9.5 8.9 9.4 9.7 9.2 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 
25 years and over 3.3 B22 3.6 3.4 Re) 3.3 Bal 32 3.2 3.3 3.0 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' | 
MOtall s.,2sore Ba acecnnsthces« eet suns tevsssanessecsnsucvtdanvcesseeccanststersoeervacvoesscevacs | 128,786 | 131,417| 126,967] 127,800} 128,430 | 129,073] 129,783) 130,626] 131,552) 131,619] 131,831 
PEIVARG SOC OV es creere carey eececsseracccceuncyacscudencocetenenscenevenueseagresceunenaerech 108,616 | 110,847 | 107,016] 107,741 | 108,319} 108,874 | 109,507 | 110,195] 110,725] 111,084) 111,403 
Goods-producinGh.y ccrcrsser. excuse se esunescrseote eaiceereteeace ...| 25,482 25,661 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,703 25,680 25,620 
Mantifactringices scccsse-cece se cocescoetecttesneren screen cereal 18,543 | 18,437 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 18,453 18,347 
SEMVICE=PrOGUCING .s.cccevess<seceseassesccecccsssescdereecceuivaveoucesss 103,304} 105,756 | 101,498] 102,312] 102,976] 103,614] 104,259] 104,946] 105,849 105,940] 106,211 
Average hours: 
PPFINUE SO CRON oo ontetenarcecdi ens ccexsoteoasncse ceeneciad vann axe dee awasens vac eastside 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 
MAM ACTUFING aec.orrev-tc-wostenteses<72ercest cess voter ce scehtevesetevacd 417 41.5 417 41.6 41.7 41.8 417 41.7 41.7 41.5 41.0 
QUO MIMS Poirier re ata Cody cercevaate era tOig a sea Bec eee erecaeed 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 47 4.6 47 45 4.3 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECl, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 4.1 6 4 1.0 est 9 ajc) 1.0 1.0 7 
Private industry workers.. 3.4 44| 6 4 i 9 9 1.5 1.2 9 f 
Goods-producing” 3.4 44 5 8 7 1.0 1.6 12 9 6 
Service: producinGie wun tere eeemee ee ae 3.4 4.4 6 3 13 9 8 14 12 10 7 
State and local government worke’rS................:02-ccccescesenseeeceees 3.4 3.0 6 5 4 15. 1.0 6 3 1.3 i 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
27 4.0 4 4 wa 9 Th es 1.0 1.2 AS) 
3.6 44 6 5 12 9 1.0 es 124 1.0 We 
" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
® Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


@ Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


| 199 
Selected measures 1999 2000 bee uy 
| IV I Il il IV i) HH IV 
+ 
Compensation data’? | 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): | | 
GMiliannonlantiten csteccaccusteveecasethect eee come cee etal 3.4 41 0.6 0.4 1.0 a 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 
Priva tewionfalnemncae core ae eer er tee 3.4| 4.4 6 4 11 9 9 1.5 V2 9 B7 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | 
CG INMANINONANTS eee cnen cs oo ates Reon ewer ncaceec creer tti el 3.5. 3.8 ae 5 1.0 ile 8 ite 1.0 ibs 6 
SATAVETE MOMIALIM: sccancsemevaseparsceat-e eetecenseecc vance tnessisatetaaccanss} 3.5 3.9| 6 5 dea ) 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 
Price data‘ | 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items......| ean 3.4 2 6 7 1.0 es Be Ate 8 ee 
Producer Price Index: 

BUISIOG QOS x serasacccesrecatanstossasaveretasencs-caceavestdonssuexacthostense 2.9 4.3 4 0 il 1.5 at 1.4 1:3 6 2 
Finished Consumer GOOdS: ..c2<.c.-..<ccsccececsssssvecccsscsuscesesasen 3.8 3.8 S .0 1.8 2.2 —2 1.8 1.8 BA 0 
Gapttaly COUPE NG, cect ccava=ccassc cots uanscourravanes vuwenrereanas 3 ie 9 -1 —4 -4 ve, ait 0 0 9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.7, 41 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 a 1.9 1.6 1:0) -4 

CYRUS aA HTS “oe cstns casenas ances ces Cann cectnv cu acxhcscuecexasspaesestemeecins Me alse} 31.6 2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.5 94 11.2 3 81 
Productivity data® 
| 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


* Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 


seasonally adjusted. 
: Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
Il IV Il Il IV Ml IV iT] i IV 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All PEYSONS}DUSINESS SCCIOM.cs-rccececsccsseasssvecnerccacuscenrecacsteueneszeres 5.1} 3.8 Sez 7.1 OHTA ifs) 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.9 5.0 6.0 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SCCTOM...........cceceesceneeeteeeneeeeeeeed pe 4.2 41 6.0 6.2 6.6 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.1 5.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givilianinontarnipc sec oe eee eae eee ere 11 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 7, an 3.4 4.3 4.4 4.3 441 
Private MONA ievciscscsscoavacevecssstssvevsssaiveceetesvagewssestserrievaatsvyoaeecal 9 9 1.5 12 9 off 3.1 3.4 4.6 46 4.6 4.4 
Unionterceseeeee: 9 7 es} 1.0 ihr AS) 2.5 2.7 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 
NONUIIOM esas encesrescectese: 9) 1.0 13 1.2 1.0 “f 3.2 3.6 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 
State and local governments. ALS: 1.0 6 a 1.3 Ft 2.9 3.4 3.6 3:5 3.3 3.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilianmonlanmige eke cee eee eee eee 14 8 11 1.0 td 6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 38 
Private MOMfAnin sce ccccaxeccassssccssccosusatcssesassesse-asccumnaceroscssacevecseeanee) 9 9 ies 1.0 1.0 6 3.2 3.5 4.2 41 41 3.9 
Uo mbarecastesesnsarrscstececssonterentar sccetareeierss er ctverec erates civnc sees mera if 6 5) 9 ste 9 25 2.6 2uT 2.8 3.2 3.4 
NOMUIMIONS secree stag cceceuzccssoencevescesseectdscposvec cesar ssvenccutieen sossesszonrerd 9 9 1.3 1.4 1.0 6 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.0 
State.and!local Governments x cccv-.cccccsvecsascesscsecasscarevssexspvahavdeve en 1.9 9 6 3 1.7 aif 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.3 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


a ee ae eee 


industry and type of case” 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


= 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994 *| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 ‘| 1998 *| 1999 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases ... 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 71 6.7 6.3 
EOSU WON MMalCaSOSie carcino eae ee 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 34 3.0 
MOSUWOKKOAYSn cp csist sos cespisnanct ones ven cceen Wacom r ocr ceee roo 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - = = = = = = 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 
Lost workday cases..... 5.6 SHV f 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 
OSUINOIKU a Sceatcrcen acca mrrcmcrreuce tere tama ae Eee eee 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - = = 
Mining 
PUA RSIS ese cans dace Ric cod nacre once uacondaveeanenre chine 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 4.4 
Lost workday Cases............. . 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 oT 
Lost WorkdayS.......0.....cceceeee 152.1] 137.2) 119.5] 129.6] 204.7 - - - - - mA ss 
Construction 
DOLANRSASOS Ss ces cresercanacornacranes hu rracete cece 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
Lost workday caseS........... 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 45 4.4 4.0 42 
Lost workdayS................ss00 142.2} 143.3) 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - = pa 
General building contractors: 
BURR A SSO rset Ces eten conse anode ac heer e cs FaRE ETE pom aac Eveeneee 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases 6.4 6.5 6.4 55 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 37; 3.9 37 
Lost workdayS................05 132.2 eyes} 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - = =, 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 1511 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 ied 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases. 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 4] 3.8 
Lost workdays. 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = - = = = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.4 10.4 10.0 O41 8.9 
Lost workday cases.... 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 4] 4.4 
PQSE WONKA Se farts e cee encesee rece vente ecaeeas esters ee 141.1] 144.9] 153.1} 151.3) 168.3 - - - - - 2 = 
Manufacturing 
VA CASES ceed cssee acca cectepa ze sean see ctepe va sesssripteetesecee are 13.1 13.4 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 97 9.2 
Lost workday cases. Sea 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 §.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 47 46 
Lost workdayS.................. 107.4 113.0 120.7 12725) 124.6 = = = = = = = 
Durable goods: 
WROteal CASO'S rac scsccppci eve ax cseee csavss owen aSSeaseae as sda nsdeacasasdiesandkerSacnes 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases 5.9 6.0 6.0 Sif 5.5 5.4 ley 5.6 Sal 6.1 5.0 48 
Lost workdayS.................. 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = = = = | c| = 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 157 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 
Lost workday cases. 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 er 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 
EGS SO to Rae se nee epee PE Sree PeCCHT TEL CE CERO AEEES MT ERCP ERC 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 = = = = = = = 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases ... 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 115 
Lost workday cases. 7.3 17) 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 ‘5a 5.9 
Lost workdays 115.7 = = -| 128.4 = = = = = = & 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Foraliespas eeennten SUNN re cr seen 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 Asia 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 
Lost workday cases 75 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 57 6.0 5.4 
Lost workdays 141.0} 149.8) 160.5; 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - = a 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases ............. 19.4 18.7 19.0 TZ AWZAS 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases. 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7 7:3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 
Lost workdays 161.3} 168.3) 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - =! = 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases 8.0 7.9 7.9 eon 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 
OSE WOLKGAY Sica cacersne sen vencacenssqnsssadescassencasaressnnsayliabassanasohe#enaxs 138.8 147.6 GREET 146.6 144.0 = = — = = =! = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TOAD oe cress ech tasanyy sxaatansc vont ee coseuvse wis done iceneatacaveedeakos PAI Weal 12.0 11.2 11.1 1141 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 95 8.5 
Lost workday cases. 4.7 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3:7 
Lost workdays. 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - = es 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 28 
Lost workdays 64.6 1s) 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = 
Transportation equipment: 
Toe cases “She Lord ifr 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 
Lost workday cases. a ae 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 el 71 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 
MOSEWOIKUAY S.vescst-vecave ce scucnavecesesoss fuaacaedissacnats Wicapevensrsnanccvenveves 134.2 138.6} 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - an Lf 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 4.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 ah rang Pil 2.5 vars 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 
TEE OTUs asic exo secu cnre gen noone canal s4cte th asdae txanpraradeiauaonsuascse 51,5) 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - = = x 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 11.3 1141 wales} 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 
Lost workday cases. 5.1 Byal 54 Sel 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4,2 3.9 4.0 
Lost workdays........-- 91.0 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 - = a =| = = = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2000 2001 


Employment status + : = 
1999 2000 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July i Aug. | Sept. | Oct. as Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. 
= i 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional | | | 
population) ...........---- couen| 21,650} 22,393 | 22,108 | 22,166] 22,231 | 22,292 | 22,355 | 22,422 22,488 | 22,555| 22,618| 22,687| 22,749| 22,769| 22,830 
Civilian labor force.............. 14,665 | 15,368) 15,194] 15,271| 15,327] 15,294] 15,320) 15,243] 15,312) 15,513] 15,491) 15,626] 15,671 15,540 | 15,653 
Participation rate.........| 67.7 | 68.6 | 68.7 68.9 68.9 | 68.6 68.5 68.0 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.2 68.6 
Employed.......2..-::-eceeeeee= 13,720| 14,492) 14,322] 14,340] 14463] 14,411| 14,456] 14,384] 14,439] 14,647] 14,711] 14,686] 14,772} 14,612| 14,673 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.........- | 63.4 64.7| 64.8 64.7 65.1 64.6 64.7 64.2 64.2 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 64.2 64.3 
Unemployed.......-....+-++-+- | 945 876 | 872 931 864 883 864 859 873 866 780 940 899 927 980 
Unemployment rate....| 6.4 | Ben 5.7 6.1 5.6 5.8 | 5.6 | 5.6 5 56 5.0 6.0 Syl 6.0 6.3 


" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


® Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 2000 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,120 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 


Men.... 771,446 72,293 | 62,333 | 72,246} 72,257} 72,049] 72,240 | 72,141 72,379 | 72,398 | 72,427 | 72,354) 72,534) 72,589] 72,359 
WOMB eenvtaiiatnd ec! OLilee 62,915 | 62,787 | 62,767 | 63,260| 62,794; 62,943} 62,757 | 62,560} 62,912| 63,037 | 63,124) 63,302} 63,410] 63,456 
Married men, spouse 
PIOSGM cc ecncccescencsnsvencescseres 43,254 43,368 | 43,437 | 43,341 43,321 43,306 | 43,364] 43,308] 43,375) 43,321 43,345 | 43,251 43,293 | 43,134 | 43,340 
Married women, spouse 
DIOSOM oe vecesccscncer enous sntee 33,450 33,708 | 33,841 33,765 | 33,795 | 33,723 | 33,745] 33,621 33,507 | 33,491 33,622 | 33,633 | 33,635] 34,249] 34,059 
Women who maintain | 
PANTS: sccscnnrecaverccsracascaiecn 8,229 8,387 8,251 8,119 8,330 8,335 8,340 8,460 8,492 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 
Class of worker | 
AgMcullure. 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,024 2,037 2,042 2,013 2,051 2,065 2,048 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 
Self-employed workers 1,297 1,233 1,303 1.272 1,257 1,246 1,187 1,189 1,241 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 
Unpaid family workers.......... 40 38 47 42 43 38 44 39 36 38 32 25 34 25 29 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers... 121,323 | 123,128 | 122,972 | 122,951 | 123,209 | 122,871 | 123,020 | 122,744 | 122,931 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 
Government | 18,903 19,053 | 19,259} 19,451 19,168} 19,084} 18,836 | 18592} 18,644] 19,003] 19,073} 19,146] 19,352) 18843] 19,103 
Private industries... 102,420 | 104,076 | 103,713 | 103,500 | 104,041 | 103,787 | 104,184 | 104,152 | 104,287 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 


Private households........ 933 890 | 980 967 977 934 926 821 781 824 812 827 879 859 823 
Othelissccnroveasasecrce | 101,487 | 103,186 | 102,733 | 102,533 | 103,064 | 102,853 | 103,258 | 103,331 | 103,506 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 
Self-employed workers........ 8,790 8,674 | 8,780 8,712 8,727 8,708 8,660 8,619 8,618 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 101 76 101 96 89 74 86 114 108 136 128 121 110 142 
Persons at work part time’ | 
All industries: | 
Part time for economic 
WOASONS? secured weevvcxeewen ned 3,357 3,190 3,149 3,139 3,135 3,240 3,125 3,110 3,170 | 33,188 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 
Slack work or business | 
GCORGIIONS cen nvetecsrccscxed 1,968 1,927 1,828 1,836 1,862 1,935 1,858 1,871 1,980 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 
Could only find part-time 
WOK acs acsvanaveaweoneassccel 1,079 944 1,015 972 1,002 972 981 918 880 831 947 886 896 954 933 
Part time for noneconomic 
ROASONSt eee screneonecnscevaceel 18,758 18,722 | 18,892 | 18,723) 18,606) 18,513] 18,444] 18579| 18,704] 18,595] 18,758] 18,896 18,993 | 18,568} 19,021 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


HEASONS eicnevicarsacerinoncrend 3,189 3,045 2,997 3,002 3,021 3,077 2,981 2,972 3,038 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 
Slack work or business | 
CONGILOMS...ccscs.ncssceceseoee 1,861 | 1,835 1,731 Ur70 1,791 1,831 1,760 VS 1,901 1,940 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 
Could only find part-time 
WOK aaease tanaka 1,056 924 | 994 942 975 952 982 896 861 817 923 871 877 945 910 
Part time for noneconomic 
FORSONG cciccsmocrest cared 1G Ion 18,165 | 18,257 | 18,159 | 18,043] 17,957| 17,897| 18,052 18,142 | 18024 | 18206] 18323 18,437 | 18,040 18,509 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Unemployment rates] 


Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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Selected categories debe + eee raat 
1998 2000 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
T t 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEF......ccccccssesesceceeeee 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..........cceee! 13.9 | 13.1 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 
Men, 20 years and OVEM........cccceecceseees 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 
Women, 20 years and OVEL........-.ccccecees | 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.8 37 3.7 Ot 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 HG 
WAG) total Bony arccencStaseesaccsncschcouseacucs 3.7 3:5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3:5 3.6 3:5 3.4 1125 3.5 3.6 3.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............0:, 12.0 | 11.4] 12.2 11.8 11.6 10.7 9.9 11.5 12.0 11.4 11.2 ATF TUBS) aire 10.9 
Men, 16:to 19 years......scsccccsssesccs | 12.6 | 12.3] 13.8 11.6 12.9 10.9 Re 12.5 13.1 ene 11.8 12.4 4122 13.3 12.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years............000 W3 10.4 10.4 11.9 10.1 10.5 7.9 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 
Men, 20 years and OVEF..........::c:c000 | 3.0 | 28| 29 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.2 
Women, 20 years and ovel............-.. 3.3 | Sct | 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 
BAGH ARO Ral race ataccossecacken vacecovensncses nterenes 8.0 | 7.6 7.8 1 7.3 7.9 7.8 Hel 7.9 ee 7.4 eS) 7.6 8.4 7.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 27.9 24.7 24.3 24.7 23.3] 24.4] 25.6 26.4| 26.8) 24.1 23:9") 21 9n 26:7a le 27-9nll 28:3 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ 30.9 | 26.4 23.0 22:8 le owe ered SHO out esi) 2627) eer On |e2-oleeoOst 26.9 | 31.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 25.1 23.0 25.6) 201 22.8) eee 19:3] 274 22.3 217) Alea 20S) 28:45 28:9n25r7, 
Men, 20 years and over..... | 6.7 7.0 Tail 6.7 6.7 7A 6.9 6.8 7.2 6.5 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 6.6 
Women, 20 years and ovef............04 6.8 | 6.3 6.5 6.2 5.9 6.7 6.5 6.3 6.2 5.8 5.8 6.2 of, 7,3 5.8 
Hispanic origin, total... | 6.4 5.7 Si 6.1 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.0 6.0 Si 6.0 6.3 
Married men, spouse present............. | 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 P| 241 2.2 2.2 2:3) 2.3 
Married women, spouse present. Paar 2.7 2.6 Coll. 2.7 2.8 2.6 Cull 2.8 aut 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.5 2.6 
Women who maintain families 6.4 5.9 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.0 ele 6.0 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.1 6.4 6.1 
Full-time worke'rs...........:.0+ 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.0 
Part-time WOrKEIS...........c..ssecccesseseceees 5.0 4.8 | 49 4.9 4.7 5.1 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 45 4.6 4.9 4.8 
Industry | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WHOTIROTS focnnceteoeeas se anncecens-tnannscrsxeateeetsnnnverns 4.3 41 4.2 4.3 41 41 4.0 44 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.5 
Mining... sere || 3.9) 3.8 Pil 3.0 41 3.9 4.5 4.3 5.0 Tat 35 3.6 2.2 4.6 
CORRS HU CHOP eran iee inna opececkcasin tees eczeeansesns 7.0 64) 7.2 6.6 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 6.4 6.4 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.0 
Ma€nufacturing...........ceceeceesceseeseeeeeeeenees | 3.6 | 3.6 3.4 3.9 4.0 Sif 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.5 
Durable QOO0S Sore. scsi sccsstconasasinsactsns 35 3:4) 3.1 3.2 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.8 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.2 
Nondurable goods 3.9 4.0 3.8 4.9 41 3.8 3:2 4.0 4] 4.3 43 3.9 4.0 4.3 5.0 
Transportation and public utilities........., | 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.2 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.6 3.2 2.8 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade..............00- 5.2 5.0 5.3 5.3 5.0 | 5.1 5.0 Sul 48 48 4.7 48 5.0 5.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.3 Path 4.4 7s) 2.4 2.3 22 2.4 Dall 2.3 1.9 2.1 2.3 XS) 
SORVICES sooo ctvaewennestesscraceceneeentesencpenattsseel 41 3.8 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 Ly/ 3.6 4.0 4.2 
Government WOFKELS........c-cecceeecescesseeeeeed 22 Paa\ 2.1 1.8 shah 2.0 2.5 eat 2.3 2.1 2.0 2.3 2.2 22 1.5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 75 6.6 6.0 8.3 7.4 3 ee. 8.0 Ue) 8.8 9.4 &9 9.0 oi2 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma..............-. 6.7 64} 6.1 6.7 6.1 6.9 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 Leif 
High schoo! graduates, no college............. 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.8 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
degree | 2.8 eat, 2.8 D7, 2.6 2.6 2.8 PATE Pat 2.6 2.4 Pag 20% 3.0 P2Tf 
College graduates... el 1.8 te, 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.7 ilovA 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
1 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


eel ht nn aaa EEESEEE SIDES SISSIES IEEE" 
Weeks of Annual average 2000 2001 
| | 

unemployment 1999 | 2000 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 

Less than 5 WKS... 2,568 2543) 2582) 2,764| 2,500| 2,536] 2,572] 2,493| 2,567] 2,498] 2,510} 2,531} 2,440) 2,613] 2,797 
HOA WEEKS ser rence eee eee) 1,832 1,803 | 1,830] 1,743) 1,835] 1,901] 1,776] 1,811] 1,832] 1,750] 1,755] 1,796] 1,852] 1,977| 1,669 
15 weeks and OVEM.....-ecseeceeceeseeseenee 1,480/ 1,309] 1,292! 1,300] 1,274] 1,325] 1,260] 1,319) 1,873] 1,247] 1,311] 1,317] 1,326} 1,371] 1,490 
AS to;26:weeksiesmessesceramecera ites 755 665 687 655 660 670 609 650 673 618 702 713 675 731 793 
27 WeeKS ANd OVEF.......:ceeeeereeeeeeee 725 644 605 645 614 655 651 669 700 629 609 604 651 640 697 
Mean duration, in weeks.............0+ 13.4 12.6 WR WAH 12:5 12.6 12.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 
Median duration, in weeks.............. | 6.4 5.9 6.1 | 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.9 | 5.9 6.1 5.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for L Annual average | 2000 2001 
7 =! 
unemployment __1999 2000 | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June) July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
T = ip 
; | 
Job losers oon... eee 2,622 | 2,492 | 2,614] 2,463) 2,402] 2,460] 2,439) 2,450) 2,585| 2,502| 2,446| 2501| 2,514] 2,742! 2,853 
On temporary layoOff..........:cccee. 848 842 833 803 723 875 917 857 907 837 825 877 937 | 1,032 945 
Not on temporary layoff................ 1,774 | 1,650] 1,781] 1,660} 1,679} 1,585} 1,522} 1,593] 1,678| 1,665] 1,621] 1,624] 1,577] 1,711] 1,908 
Job leavers | 783 | (esi 7hvelh GH 812 776 692 788 780 756 815 768 746 838 820 
Reentrants.... 2,005 1,957 | 1,992 | 1,981) 1,967) 2,052) 2,042] 1,960] 1,930) 1,798] 1,868| 1,936] 1,899] 1,956| 1,927 
INGW: Orit nts:<.ccrascaussecsecesndsauvcnsdes te 469 431 400 428 411 477 416 412 503 429 398 429 466 446 372 
| 
Percent of unemployed | | 
| | 
Mobilosersncs 44.6) 44.1 45.3] 43.3 43.0 42.7 43.6 43.7 44.6 45.6 44.3 44.4 44.7 45.8 47.8 
On temporary layoff... 14.4) 14.9 14.4 14.1 12.9 15.2 16.4 15.3 15.6 15.3 14.9 15.6 16.7 17.2 15.8 
Not on temporary layoff. 30.2 29.2 30.9 29.2 30.0 27.5 PUP 28.4 28.9 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 28.6 32.0 
JOD CAVETSSccicccchncsessensss < 13.3) 13.7; 13.3 14.3 14.5 13.5 12.4 14.0 13.5 13.8 14.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 13.7 
TROORUT AIMS ccscshces sas cascedarscearievescazants | 34.1 34.6 34.5 34.8 35.2 35.6 36.5 34.9 his 32.8 33.8 34.4 33.8 Kya 32.3 
New entrant. ........cccccsecesssseseseeceees 8.0! 7.6 6.9 7.5 7.3 8.3 7.4 7.3 8.7 7.8 7.2 7.6 8.3 7.4 6.2 
Percent of civilian | | 
| | 
labor force | | | | 
MGh lOSerS eee 1.9| 1.8 1.9 1.8 lev ez “hth ‘lea 1.8 1.8 A 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 
SMOBIIGANETS cacti tates recagtet ees 6 6 5 6 6 6 5 6 6 5 6 5 5 6 6 
Reentrants.... 1.4| 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 ee 1.4 1.4 
New entrants 3 3 3 3 3 3 Rs} 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 e] 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 
| Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age = pe 
1999 2000 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Total, 16 years and OVET............06++ 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 
WS O24 YOOTS c.cicciecscesrsanecensrscnes 9.9 9.3 9.8 9.7 9.4 9.7 9.1 9.2 9.4 8.9 8.9 9.41 9:2 9.6 9.5 
AGO TS YSANS iro. c ee eececncescceavarees 13.9 | 13.1 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 
GON VOAlSercccessnesernnenbes 16.3 15.4 15.6 16.3 14.9 15.8 13.4 16.3 16.9 1ST 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 uier4 
TSAO OS VOarSi wi scsdanenneeons 12.4 AES 12.5 12.0 11.5 10.8 10.7 11.5 12.6 len hatte 11.4 11.6 11.5 11.0 
2OMOIZAVOAalSicr-ccesrenesssrccereceee: 7.5 | 7A 7.4 Hae) Te) 7.9 159 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 7.2 7:2 
25 Years ANC OVEL.......-..cscceeeeeeeee 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 
ZENO S4 VOASecternrses crear eae 312 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 
55 years and OVEF..... eee 2.8 2.6 2.9 Pf 2.4 2.5 2.4 2.4 PL a 2.8 2.9 2.6 ely 2.8 
Men, 16 years and OVEf..........:0..0 44 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 
16 to 24 years.... 10.3 9.7 10.1 9.3 9.7 10.0 9.6 9.6 10.2 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 10.8 
16 to 19 years. 14.7 14.0 14.9 PAE 13.8 13.5 14.2 14.1 15.8 St 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 15.5 
16 to 17 years.. 17.0 16.8 16.6 15.6 16.0 16.8 15.9 175 Wie 175 17.6 17.5 18.4 20.5 18.5 
18 to 19 years.. 13.1 12.2 13.5 10.6 12.4 11.4 13.0 12.0 ow 11.2 10.7 11.3 LYS 11.8 13.1 
20110 24 VORNS 5552. csercssceeayensen 1.0 ie 7.3 7.4 7.4 8.1 7.0 wat 6.9 7A 7.3 1.3 a2 7.6 8.2 
25) VOarsS ANG OVEN. <...:<ccoeseseecsseas 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 3a 3.0 
PMO! GA VOAIS owns canvcarrmsne sas 3.0 29 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 
55 years and OVET..........20 2.8 PETA Ok 2.7 a 2.6 23 2.4 avg 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 
Women, 16 years and over............ 4.3 41 44 4.3 41 4.3 41 4.2 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 4.2 
NGO 24 VOR 2 roccccennsenstavsanreseas 9.5 8.9 9.4 10.0 8.9 9.4 8.5 8.9 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 
HOMO nO VCaNSiscsaciiwertarearccasexes 13.2 12.1 12.5 14.1 11.8 2.4 9.4 12.6 12.4 12.0 11.9 12.3 12.1 12.4 11.6 
A GiOMZAVOANSsecctccatecetrscsaen 15.5 14.0 14.3 15.0 13.7 14.8 10.7 15.0 16.8 13.8 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 15.7 
TSO) TOONS crsresectenesswe sens 11.6 10.8 11:3 13.4 10.5 10.2 8.2 10.9 9.8 11.0 11.6 11.5 11.6 11.3 8.7 
20it0'24 VOArSicctssreccccseseraesress 12 7.0 7.6 7.5 Uz 7.8 8.0 6.7 6.3 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.1 
25 years and over.. nae 3:3 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 
25 to 54 years..... 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.4 3.5 
2.8 2.6 3.1 2.6 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.8 at 2.4 25 2.7 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Jan. Dec. an. Jan. Dec. an. 
State 2000 | 2000 | 2001” State 2000 | 2000 | 2001° 

Ala alta sccctc:-.eettcscaeeMettetaveanncansttrcwant 4.8 4.5 ALS) WISSOUND  ciupessesvoustesrusparcertaceiediaerstaceterd 3.3 3.4 3.6 
INNASK AS ce carncceccarean ceraseeackencanretagtieeneeenke 7.0 5.9 6.1)| Montana... 6.11 4.5 4.5 
Arizona.......... 4.2 3.7 3.9|| Nebraska... 2.9 2.8 Pa) 
IS RANSAS ces cenecscereseacatcatvecccrccntnccsiecasesatened 4.6 41 4.3 4.2 44 4.2 
California.......... 4.9 4.7 4:5} NEW HAMPSNU Cs nseresasnsscsrececssuseesescaeece 3.0 2.3 21 
(GONG a ON seeccncceececsnessactasstpunnssetassareeeceanned 2.8 2.5 DONG W GELSCY cccetesczcdsnssueste cessenssvesscscresssereeee 3.8 3.8 3.6 
27 2.0 PSU INOW MEXICO: csscsccncsasvexsacesssrueesseberenvacncerd 47 5.3 ae 

3.9 3.9 BNW INWIE YOR Ki stack apven-tecsvesnconeacesstospanaexeesscsceeeey 47 4.5 4.2 

Sv 6.1 6.1|| North Carolina... | 3.4 3.9 4.2 

8.7 3.6 SESH NOD aK Ota. tecccccnsvecesncaceasccastedssoneasueced 3.3 2.6): 2.3 

3.9 3.3 BO ONMO cervaccuxsevitcnexxereayersdaneasasvapeseereeess mise 4.2 4.0 41 

4.8 4.2 Ali} OMAN MAL. cccecsrceszinteanraancssceoesbineecmnerse reas 3.0 2.8 2.6 

60 4.8 4.5 §.2 4.2 4.4 

MNLTWONSoreascelssacvccacacenstvcusucnccvactasntuateavenscosces 4.2 47 4.8 41 44 4.3 
MIRCHI cine cxncasceysyeesanevcsncacaveusyanapvessuases 3:5 2.8 3:2 43 3.6 3.7 
MO WEE ns se eeathicavtadssenunnce seca ue estoemacececcaneeeu Pa 2s AAS) 44 3.6 3.5 
Kansas.... 3.2 3:5 3.6|| 2.4 2.2 1.8 
4.2 4.0 41 3.7 4.3 4.2 

5-3 5.8 Set, 4.5 3.7 3.8 

44 eae a0) 3.4 3.2 3.5 

Maryland cesecescec-cecetcasvenenneacrscnvegescsninss 3.6 3.7 SOM METMOM cocstestonweecvonaensscecaabenactsantntee cara 3.0 PAT PLT) 
NARSSACIISO NS sence nc cemccicc en tantiensnaetiranns 2.9 2.3 2:4 VIP GHNAL c0..vecennsnarter 2.4 2.1 2.1 
DAGHIGAN Errno ace tetaisrsracccccre tesa e senac 3.3 3.8 4.5|| Washington........ 5.0 5.0 5.0 
MANGER rasan cconennnes sca cunndieeeccenssmecesop cents oxt 3.3 3.1 3.1); West Virginia.. 5.7 5.5 5.5 
BPS SESSNEN ess. acaramigsons treo eeass osama gene tobe 5.8 5a 4.5|| Wisconsin 3.3 3.4 3.8 
Wyoming mee 4.0 3.7 3.3 


° = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted | 
[In thousands] | 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
size 2000 | 2000 | 2001° piste 2000 | 2000 | 2001° 
tT iF 
AlAD AMA .n-c.scerscessscseetcccerntanenonsrne 1,929;2 1,938.3 1,937.5 || MiSSOUFI.........cccesseeesereeeeeeee eed 2,752.0 2,761.3 2,770.9 
AlaSKabecccrecnseaecr scsvsarcnasesetnengeenens 281.3 284.7 285.7 || MONTANA.......-.:csscereesrseereesseteeeseens 384.9 391.9 393.4 
JN abdo\1 Gecerr reer er recctern ce cebrececooecr 2,207.2 2,280.3 2,273.2 || Nebraska eajhatestessaberees 903.7 911.5 917.1 
AV KANSAS teercreevesnapmansacttasesvne- ome anes 1,155.1 1,169.0 1,169.4 || N@VAdA.........ccecereessseseceenennrereseees 1,005.2 1,053.0 1,048.7 
GalifOnmlasncesecrseeeeeeeesneenss: 14,256.3 | 14,758.8| 14,708.6 || New Hampshire...........::sseeceee 615.0 624.9 627.8 
(ColOrad Omersreensatecsstaersemereeateansces 2,167.6 2,247.1 | 2,254.7 || New Jerse y......s.seseeseerecreersreriens 3,963.1 4,031.1 4,030.2 
Connecticut. anil 1,683.5 1,697.5 1,699.9 || New Mexico 735.9 748.4 747.1 
Delaware........... wees 417.1 427.1 422.2 || New York ah 8,559.1 8,691.5 8,706.1 
District of Columbia............-scce04 | 643.6 648.9 652.8 || North Carolina........ccsceseeerereeeee 3,903.2 3,971.5 3,971.1 
ello) fobs beayocenex tease hererovpancer coco 59 6,957.6 7,186.5 7,214.7 || North Dakota.......cccccsceceseereeereny 327.3 S279) 328.6 
GOOG ia seccreresespeccreesetececemestern=ws 3,947.1| 4,013.6 AOAC) h@lOrresrrcsoncerescsscasesceente ts emrrerr ss 5,622.1 5,663.4 5,649.4 
Agi t Mener pray -eceenee secs -tecereacoser eens 541.0 559.4 554.9 ||-OKIANOMA,L....000csercecseseesecerceatnee 1,467.9 1,491.5 1,490.6 
IANO eccsnessesccvareraci-cwatrensiee 549.7 568.1 56410) |) ONEQOM icons, senssccearsrsearnsetne ster eesar 1,590.1 1,612.6 1,602.1 
WItOISSiceencenteperseser-camsersserboane-ears 6,006.6 6,019.1 6,060.7 || PennsylVania...........cceeseereereeey 5,660.4 5,734.7 5,745.2 
iC eo Ue: Reece peeeebercoreeeetry aocerrececers 3,003.7 3,008.9 2,996.3 || Rhode Island..........ccecesseseeeeees 472.4 477.7 478.6 
OE bepecosrecte roche eeerereecce) acco ser Mocces, 1,474.9 1,487.9 1,484.5 || South Carolina..............-c.cccrccrers 1,859.2 1,892.1 1,892.3 
nGe Ghote eae tr ora terre SCR oN reece 1,339.1 1,353.7 1,355.3 || South Dakota... 377.0 379.6 380.3 
IRQTICK ores teeensncaavonscs caves Seotoeco, 1,824.5 1,834.1 1,839.4 || Tennessee.... 2,719.1 2,753.3 2,751.5 
EQUISIANA ccwsieceseaniscrecreeten crested 1,915.4 1,944.1 1,950.5 || Texas. ... 4 9,307.0 9,563.5 9,568.0 
Mai Gmtreccccsersccearoncenav crease eran 597.0 610.3 GSiieGe lew taliceestensersdurcencrsat-ceateensncicn ames 1,063.0 1,090.7 1,090.4 
Maryland eta ssnatetecresi DIAD5 5 || WeDVAT TIS I) NDA TiTDe|| Vermonters sete setiereees tes 295.9 300.6 299.2 
Massachusetts.. 3,281.4 | 3,357.3 SSO NGA VAN QUN Arssecegserersnce nennteceeresaveteraze) 3,465.2 3,542.7 3,550.1 
Michigan........ | 4,644.2 4,704.6 Al685.4) || WASHINQUOM casenscenccsspeessaceteeromee mess 2,689.0 2,741.6 2,747.7 
Minnesota.. 2,646.0 2,682.1 2,684.1 || West Virginia.............ccecesceseeneeed 732.9 738.0 735.7 
Mississippi 1,157.5 aiken ea} 1,148.0 || Wisconsin 2,817.4 2,842.7 2,849.9 
| Wyoming... 237.2 240.7 242.3 


Na aE 
® = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 

{In thousands] 

ee 
Industry Annual average 2000 2001 

1999 2000 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. [ Jan.’ | Feb.? 

+ 128,786 | 131,418 | 130,482 | 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,647 | 131,607 | 131,528 | 131,723 | 131,789 | 131,842 | 131,878 | 132,102 | 132,237 

108,616 | 110,846 | 110,088 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,001 | 111,018 | 111,232 | 111,325 111,437 | 111,443 | 111,600 | 111,698 


PRIVATE SECTOR. 


GOODS-PRODUCING -| 25,482 | 25,662) 25,624 | 25,738 | 25,725 | 25,684| 25,700] 25,756 25,644| 25,639) 25,665| 25,635) 25,569| 25,639] 25,564 
Mining .... . 535 538 533 536 539 539 539 538 537 539 542 541 540 548 551 
Metal mining.......rescunennnns | 45 44 45 45 45 44 44 43 44 44 44 43 44 43 42 
Oil and gas extraction..........0..0.. | 293] 304] 296 300 303 305 306 306 304 307 309 311 311 318 321 


Nonmetallic minerals, | 
except fuels... “4 A12 110 11 111 ala 110 110 110 109 108 109 109 107 108 109 
6,404 6,687 6,618 | 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,670 6,675 6,720 6,745 6,734 6,717 6,875 6,891 


Construction... 


General building contractors...... 1,450} 1,505| 1,491 | 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,498 ais\0)) 1,510 Wenliy 1,523 ie2v 1,546 1,546 
Heavy construction, except 
UINATAe eiseent cxcemnwssanteecoene cc 869 | 886 | 885 905 899 888 877 881 882 885 892 882 867 899 911 
Special trades contractors......... | 4,084 | 4,296 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,291 4,288 4,325 4,336 4,329 4,323 4,430 4,434 
Manufacturing.........cccsesserseeneene 18,543 | 18,437 18,473 | 18,476 18,492 18,479 18,493 | 18548] 18,432; 18,380] 18,378] 18,360] 18,312} 18,216| 18,122 
Production workers............... 12,739 12,642 | 12,697 12,683 12,689 | 12,682) 12,683] 12,741 12,630 | 12,585} 12,583) 12,564} 12,515] 12,442] 12,361 
Durable goods. ........-ssssseeseseees 11,103 11,085 | 11,088| 11,094 11,104 11,106 | 11,120} 11,161 11,087 | 11,052 11,052 | 11,058] 11,037] 10,949] 10,903 
Production workefrs............. 7,590 | 7,569] 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,629 7,567 7,541 7,542 7,546 7,520 7,454 7.411 
Lumber and wood products.....| 828 | 821 832 830 830 828 827 825 818 816 812 807 802 798 795 
Furniture and FIXtULES..... oof 548 | 555 553 555 557 558 558 564 S55) 556 555 554 552 547 541 
Stone, clay, and glass | 
PY OQUEES Fe caxcc.cecctmouncs cnncaesiczen } 563 | 566 | 567. 568 567 566 568 §71 566 565 564 563 561 567 563 
Primary metal industries.......... | 700 695 699 701 699 699 699 698 695 691 691 690 683 677 672 
Fabricated metal products....... | t5t7 | 1832 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,539 1,539 1,534 1,533 13585. 1,530 1,517 1,504 


Industrial machinery and 


equipment.... | | 2,128 | 2,134 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 2,137 2,133 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,124 2,118 2,107 
Computer and office | | | 
CQUIPMENE.......0:-.esesesacesseceod 370 363 368 366 364 360 360 361 363 361 361 361 362 363 363 
Electronic and other electrical | 
CaaS) 012) (: heer | 1,670] 1,704 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,719 1,718 1,714 1,719 1,724 1,728 1,724 1,713 
Electronic components and | | 
ACCOSSONOS: 0. assesesenitencnssec: 4 636 | 667 645 646 651 654 661 670 675 681 687 694 696 698 695 
Transportation equipment.......) 1,884 | 1,841) 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,863 1,818 1,813 1,812 1,814 1,813 irteye 1,768 
Motor vehicles and | | 
equipment... 1,019 1,011 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 993 993 991 989 988 940 953 
Aircraft and parts............... 495 459 | 453 467 461 463 460 460 456 457 456 455 456 452 453 
Instruments and related | 
PRODUITS es, coctostaavevavensnens | 856 | 847 844 844 844 845 844 849 849 847 847 850 851 853 852 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 
industries ot 395 396 398 397 397 394 393 396 396 395 395 394 393 391 388 


Nondurable goods... 
Production workers... 


7,440 | 7,353 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 7,387 7,345 7,328 7,326 7,302 7,275 7,267 AR) 
a] 5,149 5,073 5,105 5,103 5,105 5,098 5,090 6,112 5,063 5,044 5,041 5,018 4,995 4,988 4,950 


Food and kindred products...... 1,677 | 1,672 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,679 1,680 1,670 1,661 1,673 1,667 1,666 1,669 1,666 
TODACCO PFOGUCTS.......cccerceeeee 39 36 37 35 37 37 37 37 34 37 37 37 37 36 35 
Textile mill products.............-.- | 560 | 541 549 549 548 545 542 544 542 539 536 530 525 521 513 
Apparel and other textile | 

PNGSNAC Esse ceet ree sre scareeecen canes | 692 | 650 665 | 665 665 660 652 656 644 639 633 630 625 626 615 


Paper and allied products. 4 668 661 | 663 662 662 661 663 662 660 660 660 657 656 653 648 
Printing and publishing..... ae 1,553 1,556 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,561 1,560 1,560 1,559 1,557 1,554 1,555 1,548 
Chemicals and allied products, 1,034 1,027 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,024 1,024 1,023 1,024 1,022 1,023 1,019 


Petroleum and coal products...) 134 | 131 132 132 132 132 132 131 132 132 131 130 128 128 129 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products...............20+. 1,006 1,005 | 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 1,005 1,002 1,001 998 991 986 977 
Leather and leather products... 78 74 76 76 75 75 74 76 74 74 73 72 71 70 69 


SERVICE-PRODUCING | 103,304 | 105,756 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,851 | 105,884 | 106,084 | 106,124 | 106,207 | 106,309 | 106,463 | 106,673 


Transportation and public 


6,826 6,993 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,010 6,941 7,037 7,046 7,060 7,086 7,077 7,105 


utilities 
Transportation... sre 4,409 | 4,524 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,510 4,536 4,549 4,549 4,549 4,563 4,581 4,571 4,593 
Railroad transportation............ 230 220 225 222 221 219 217 219 221 219 219 220 217 216 216 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit..............0-. 485 498 494 494 498 498 493 502 503 500 498 500 500 500 503 
Trucking and warehousing.. 1,805 1,839 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,846 1,845 1,845 1,843 1,839 1,847 1,850 1,853 
Water transportation.. : 187 201 196 197 200 200 202 199 204 206 206 206 206 205 205 
Transportation by air 1,227 1,282 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,288 1,291 1,297 1,310 1,321 1,312 1,327 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 13 12 12 12 dz 12 13 12 12 12 13 12 12 12 
Transportation services.......... 463 472 465 466 469 469 473 475 476 476 474 475 478 476 477 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,416 2,469 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,474 2,392 2,488 2,497 2,497 2,505 2,506 Ziole 


Communications.... 1,552 1,612 1,598 1,602 1,604 1,606 1,619 1,618 1,537 1,632 1,641 1,644 1,653 1,651 1,656 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOMVICES asvssseesdeeceanveseseadacen 865 857 860 859 857 855 856 856 855 856 856 853 852 855 856 
Wholesale trade... 6,924 7,054 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,050 7,062 7,070 7,087 7,093 7,085 7,074 7,071 
Retall trade..........ecssscssrssscersssnssnee 22,788 | 23,136 | 22,987 | 23,027| 23,197 | 23,064] 23,122) 23,196] 23,191 | 23,179] 23,193 | 23,238 | 23,245 | 23,250] 23,287 
Building materials and garden 
GUNS sgrcsastrrncsoadearnsihratenss 989 1,022 1,020 1,034 1,032 1,025 1,018 1,018 1,021 1,019 1,022 1,020 1,019 1,016 1,013 
General merchandise stores..... 2,771 2,753 2,762 2,756 2,791 2,744 2,741 2,727 2,740 2,739 2,740 2,770 2,742 2,694 2,699 
Department stores............-.00++ 2,431 2,403 2,417 2,409 2,443 2,388 2,386 2,373 2,393 2,389 2,389 2,419 2,411 2,354 2,357 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


2000 2001 


Annual average 
Industry } 


- 


1999 2000 Feb. Mar. Apr. May. | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.? | Feb.? 


| 

FOO! StOlOS.s:ccczsccrssnersenveexeeenrr | 3,495 3,515 3,503 3,502 3,522 3,516 3,515 3,519 3,522 V 3,522 3,519 3,516 3,523 3,537 3,544 

Automotive dealers and 
service statiOns............-. 
New and used car dealers. 


2,369 | 2,414 2,394 2,407 2,410 2,408 2,412 2,411 2,418 2,424 2,431 2,430 2,428 2,425 2,429 
1,079 aja! 1,100 105) 1,106 1,107 1,110 4,111 1,115 1,118 1,120 1,120 1,121 Vaz 1,123 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,174 1,199 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,197 1,206 1,202 1,209 1,205 Aeg VANE 1,222 1,229 
Furniture and home furnishings 
IStOLOSeseecsedtemvateetscenceencyecccien 1,082 1,118 1,102 elidel aerials) 1,113 1,118 ip Pie) 1,121 1,122 1,128 1,130 1,137 1,136 1,133 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,940 8,065 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,132 8,099 8,076 8,073 8,097 8,111 8,125 8,140 
Miscellaneous retail 
3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,050 3,064 3,068 3,068 3,075 3,064 3,068 3,095 3,100 


establishments............600006 2,969 | 3,050 


Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 
Finance... 

Depository institutions... 
Commercial banks 


7,569 7,618 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,586 7,608 7,622 7,638 7,647 7,661 7,676 7,692 
3,691 3,719 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,717 3,729 3,737 3,739 3,747 3,751 3,762 
2,061 2,043 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,036 2,037 2,038 2,034 2,033 2,035 2,033 2,035 
1,476 1,455 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,449 1,450 1,450 1,446 1,445 1,445 1,443 1,443 


Savings institutions...........6 252 241 245 243 243 243 242 240 240 239 238 237 237 237 236 
Nondepository institutions....... 710 689 699 §92 686 684 682 683 683 687 689 690 689 692 700 
Security and commodity 

BIOKCNS i ccoeseveererseaeescessexes 688 745 723 728 732 736 741 748 753 759 766 768 773 776 778 
Holding and other investment 

offices 231 242 238 239 239 239 240 241 244 245 248 248 250 250 249 

Insurance.... 2,371 2,362 2,373 Zoro 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,354 2,358 2,353 2,355 2,362 2,362 2,366 2,372 
INSUFANCE CALTIEFS.........6..--0ee4 1,611 1,592 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,585 1,587 1,582 1,581 1,587 1,585 1,589 1,594 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service... 761 770 767 768 768 767 766 769 771 771 774 775 TT. ES 778 

Real estate 1,507 1,537 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,524 1,533 1,540 1,546 1,546 15552 1,559 1,558 

40,384 | 39,914 | 40,090} 40,195 | 40,220] 40,401 40,403 | 40,572 | 40,685 | 40,696 | 40,764| 40,797 | 40,884 40,979 

Agricultural services 766 800 796 812 801 790 788 794 799 801 806 810 806 825 823 

Hotels and other lodging places 1,848 1,910 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,922 1,925 1,921 1,923 1,924 1,939 1,948 1,948 1,956 

Personal S€FrViCeS........:.sseseeeeeee 1,233 1,276 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,271 1,273 1,285 1,285 1,285 1,288 1,292 1,285 1,283 

Business services 9,267 9,746 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,768 9,800 9,853 9,829 9,823 9,751 9,742 9,766 
Services to buildings Sal 985 1,001 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,002 1,000 1,001 1,000 1,004 1,009 1,014 1,017 
Personnel supply services....... 3,601 3,834 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,851 3,865 3,891 3,861 3,845 3,744 3,698 3,695 

Help supply services............., 3,228 3,419 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,433 3,436 3,463 3,432 3,413 3,338 3,282 3,285 
Computer and data 

processing ServiCeS............+ 1,831 1,941 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,950 1,951 1,955 1,966 1,928 1,996 2,000 2,015 

Auto repair services 
ANG! PAPMUING cs scescenesnanseseerersxe 1,184 1,198 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 1,194 1,198 1,200 1,206 1,206 1,215 1,227 1,225 

Miscellaneous repair services... 377 384 384 384 383 383 384 384 384 385 386 386 383 384 383 

MotlonipictlireS cscs sercmenvactteees 610 | 631 623 630 634 632 635 634 636 631 630 631 639 640 636 

Amusement and recreation 
services.. 1,660 an 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,795 1,808 1,785 1,791 1,793 1,787 1,807 1,806 

Health S@rviC@S........cccccceeeeeeees 9,989 | 10,139) 10,078} 10,091 10,093 | 10,104} 10,116) 10,143) 10,161 10,178 | 10,191 10,208 | 10,229} 10,258 10,286 
Offices and clinics of medical 

GOCHORS Sse ccsuccouscossccvcrsunpnncenns 1,877 1,933 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,935 1,945 1,950 1,953 1,960 1,967 1,972 
Nursing and personal care 

FACES Reece rtaceerncet 1,785 1,791 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,793 1,791 1,793 1,793 1,796 1,801 1,805 
Hospital Sraercysrensctrnrccury aes 3,982 4,019 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,021 4,029 4,032 4,045 4,053 4,061 4.072 
Home health care services...... 636 642 639 639 641 641 642 645 646 645 645 644 642 644 642 

Legal SOrVICES.........ccccsecesrsesered 997 1,011 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,014 1,014 1,016 1,014 1,015 1,018 1,021 
Educational services..............++4 2,276 2,355 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,374 2,395 2,388 2,357 2,365 2,389 2,391 2,411 
Social services 2,800 2,963 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,945 2,919 2,955 3,001 3,019 3,032 3,054 3,062 3,077 
Child day care services........... 695 764 740 749 753 758 760 768 774 719 784 787 792 796 802 
Residential care 775 823 807 8i0 812 816 820 826 827 833 838 840 845 849 851 


Museums and botanical and 
Zoological Gardens...........-..--4 98 102 100 101 102 101 103 103 103 103 103 104 104 104 105 


Membership organizations........ 2,425 2,441 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,429 2,433 2,445 2,446 2,450 2,450 2,450 2,450 
Engineering and management 


SERVICES oa cscscerssacccmssncessinacems 3,254 3,413 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 3,411 3,435 3,449 3,463 3,471 3,486 3,499 3,505 
Engineering and architectural 
SOMMIGOSaira-ccescoserscrnanenne ston 953 1,002 984 985 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,010 1,012 1,015 1,015 1,021 1,029 1,033 
Management and public 
IGIBBOAS i ccecedacce seccsinenives nes 1,036 1,107 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,107 1,118 1,123 1,129 1,137 1,139 1,144 1,143 
Government.. 20,170 | 20,572] 20,394] 20,547] 20,667| 21,012] 20,802 | 20,606 | 20,510) 20,491 |) 20,464) 20,405} 20,435 | 20,502) 20,539 


Federal 


2,669 2,777 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,657 2,627 2,625 2,615 2,566 2,614 2,616 
Federal, except Postal 


1,796 1,917 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,790 1,764 1,762 1,760 1,753 1,753 1,753 
4,695 4,746 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,774 4,765 4,776 4,755 4,748 4,769 4,762 4,771 


1,968 1,988 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,994 2,002 2,009 1,988 1,977 1,990 1,982 1,989 
a 8 2,758 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,750 2,763 2,767 2,767 2,771 2,779 2,780 2,782 


MOOS veesentuonnclnssuoemnritens= .| 12,806] 13,049) 12,966] 12,998) 13,038 | 13,037] 12,994} 13,043} 13,088) 13,088) 13,084} 13,042) 13,100; 13,126) 13,152 
FGUCAUOM ere .crvecctsnress rau, ele 7,391 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,394 7,414 7,396 7,391 7,377 7,387 7,400 7,416 
Other local governmen' 5,534 5,611 5,625 5,630 5,642 5,633 5,649 5,677 5,692 5,693 5,665 §,713 5,726 


‘ 5,736 
Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


ee a PTE 9 re tere ee AS eT AT 9 PP AI Ps ET eat Nase 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry 
1999 | 2000 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’| Feb.’ 
PRIVATE, SEGTORY 5 cc.c2rcces necncacecen snc 34.5 | 34.5 34.6 | 34.5 34.6 34.4} 34.5 34.4) 343) 344) 34.4 34.3 34.1 34.3 34.2 
GOODS-PRODUCING................00:cccceseee 41.0 40.9 41.3 41.2 41.5) 40.9) 40.9] 41.1 40.8 | 40.7 40.9| 40.5 39.8} 40.4] 39.9 
IVMLINIIN Gee Seat eancenc once ercaeccencecerenecooeanael 43.8 44.9 44.7) 447 45.3 44.1 44.7 45.3 446; 45.2 45.6 44.9 44.6 45.3 45.3 
| 
MANUFACTURING Bee caRedeNaesaswacahadapacsce=t | 41.7 | 41.5 41.8 41.7 42.2 41.4 41.6 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.4 41.2 40.4 40.9 40.6 
Overtime hours 4.6 4.5 | 4.7 4.6 4.9 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 3.9 41 3.8 
Durable Goods s--.cc..nccccstsacesccssmnencs| 42.2 | 42.0 42.3| 42.3) 428] 42.0 42.2 424\ 419) 418) 419] 41.7] 40.7] 41.2 40.9 
QVGNEMNE: NOUS ecsessutscspsotuansoreacesocecel} 4.8 | 4.7 4.9 4.8 5.1 47| 48 47 4.6 45 4.6 44 3.9 4.0 37 
Lumber and wood products...............-4 41.2 | 40.7 | 41.0 40.9 41.2 40.7; 40.8 41.1 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.6 39.8 39.7 40.2 
Furniture and fixtures.........c.ccccseeeeeees | 40.3 | 39.8 40.3; 40.2] 406) 40.3 39.9 39.7 39.4) 39.4|) 39.7) 39.4 38.8 | 39.0 39.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products | 43.5 | 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2 43.1 43.2 42.7 41.7 42.2 41.6 
Primary metal industnes............:00.60. | 44.2 | 44.0 44.5 44.4 449| 438) 43.9 443) 43.7| 43.7) 43.8] 43.6 42.5) 42.5) 42.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
PROGGRS crescstnnsestcucanencecorscersceectegencest | 44.8 | 44.7 45.4) 45.2 45.0}; 447) 450) 452) 444) 445) 442| 4414 43.2] 42.7| 42.5 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.2 | 42.2 42.4] 425] 43.0 42.3) 42.4] 426] 42.1 42.0 42.1 A? | 406) "4tn4 "440-3 
Industrial machinery and equipment....| 42.2 42.2 | 42.3 42.3| 429| 42.2 42.5 42.6 | 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.0 41.2] 418] 41.3 
Electronic and other electrical | 
equipment 41.4 41.4) 41.6] 41.8] 422) 41.3) 41.4] 41.9] 41.0 41.2} 41.2) 409] 404] 40.7 40.3 
Transportation equipment 43.8 43.4 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.9 43.4) 42.9 43.1 42.9 40.8 41.6 41.1 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 45.0 | 44.2 | 45.0 44.6) 45.5) 44.2 45.3; 445} 445] 436] 440) 432] 40.1 41.0} 40.3 
Instruments and related products 41.5 | 41.2 41.2/ 41.2) 416) 41.2] 41.3 41.6) 41.1 41.1 41.2); 41.0} 404| 408); 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 39.8 | 39.4 39.5 39.4 39.8 39.3 39.4 39.7| 39.4] 39.3] 39.3 39.1 38.8 | 39.3 39.2 
Nondurable Goods. ............sccscssesseeensesees | 40.9 | 40.7} 41.0) 40.9] 41.3) 406) 40.7 40.7) 406) 406) 406) 404] 400} 405] 401 
Overtime NOULS............cecsssesssenessssscseed 4.4 4.3 45) 43 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 44 3.9 44 3.9 
Food and kindred products.............00+ | 41.8 41.4 41.6 41.6 41.9 41.2) 41.5 41.2 41.5 41.4 41.4 41.2 40.7 41.2 40.7 
Textile mill products.............cceeeseeeees | 40.9 41.1 41.7 41.6 41.9 41.1 411 41.2 40.7 41.0 40.9 40.5 40.5 40.4 39.8 
Apparel and other textile products........ S75 S72 ST. 37.8 38.0 37.1 37.0 37.3 36.9} 36.8 36.9 36.8 36.3 | 36.6 36.1 
Paper and allied products.............-..-..+4 | 43.5 42.8 43.5 43.2 43.6| 428! 42.8 42.4) 42.4) 42.7| 425) 426] 41.9} 426] 42.4 
Printing and publishing..............:2::0000 38.2 | 38.1 | 38.3 38.2} 385] 38.0 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.2 | 38.0 S77 | 38.4 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products............. | 43.0 | 42.8 | 42.7 42.6| 42.9| 42.7 42.9 43.4| 43.0 42.9) 43.0! 426] 424] 429) 42.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PHASNCS PHOGUCES cp. secacccens-nonsseareean=con 41.7 41.3 |} 41.6 41.5| 42.4 41.3 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.1 411 41.0 40.1 40.9 40.4 
Leather and leather products............... 37.8 37.8 | 38.1 38.0 38.9 38.2 37.8 | 37.1 Sita S74 Sian esa 37.1 38.0 37.1 
| | 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........22:0.000eeeeeeee | 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32:7 32.9 SYAT al Seed || BPA} Bil 32.8 32.7 32.8 | 32.8 
| 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBEIC STIEEIIES | oor. -2ncecreontnscene : 38.7 38.5 38.3 38.3 38.7 38.4 | 38.4 38.8 38.2 38.5 | 38.6 38.5 38.7 | 38.6 38.5 
| 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............2.-200:0ccc-0004 38.3 | 38151) 38-5 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.5 38.3 38.6 | 38.5] 38.6 38.4 | 38.5 38.4 
| | 
PRA PRB saee cancay cow edeasprectinonncamtsaccaa 29.0 | 28.9| 29.1/| 29.0 28.8 28.8 29.0 28.8 | 28.8) 288] 288] 28.9) 287) 29.1 28.9 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry T T 
| 4999 | 2000? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” 


| | 
| 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 13.24 | $ 13.74 $13.54 $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.75 $13.80 | $13.83 | $13.88 | $13.96 | $14.02 | $14.03 | $14.10 


GOOdS-ProduCing............:1eeceeereeesee ey | 14.84) 15.40 15.20] 15.25 | 15.30} 15.29) 15.34 | 45.40| 15.45 | 15.46| 15.57] 15.66] 15.63] 15.70] 15.75 
[W [Isl lato preecerrenrenconcens nr xceccuccs0 7.09 | 17.14 | 17.14 | 47.27| 17.26| 17.25| 17.24] 17.23] 17.05] 17.09} 17.08 Ais awe OSne iO 17.00 
CONSHUCHON aecrceecssrenecseereenenceerseeneangtaa 17.18 17.86 | 17.60 | 17.67 | 17.78) 17.75 | 17.77 17.90} 17.93} 17.96] 18.00) 18.20) 18.14) 18.32) 18.31 


ManuiiacturinGmescrert-ssomeystscessecerscnee-s 13.91) 1438 | 14.21 | 14.23 | 14.28 | 14.27| 14.36 | 14.39 | 14.43) 14.43] 14.56| 14.63] 14.60) 14.58| 14.67 
13.64| 13.45| 13.47| 13.49] 13.53/ 13.60] 13.64] 13.69] 13.73) 13.81 13.90 | 13.93] 13.89] 14.00 


Excluding Overtime...........::ecseeeeed 13.18 


13.19 | 13.23 | 13.28] 13.33] 13.36) 13.44] 13.53) 13.52) 13.61 


zl 
oe 
=} 
an 
= 
es 
= 
a 
= 
ee 
a 
a 


SOrviCe-PrOdUCING.vurcssencsssscesesseeeene 12.73 | 13.22 | 13.01 


15.69 16.22 | 16.00 46.28 | 16.17} 16.26| 16.30] 16.38} 16.42) 16.51 16.54 | 16.66 
Wholesale trade... 14.58 15.18) 14.89) 14.90| 15.03] 15.02) 15.16| 15.22 | 15.24] 15.32] 15.36 15.46 | 15.57) 15.48 15.57 
Retail Ad Gv. -c.ssceccccsacecssv-ce-cecoceanveananeh 9.08 9.45 9.32 9.35 9.39 9.39 9.43 9.45 9.54 9.56 9.60 9.66 9.61 9.65 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 14.62 15.07 14.87 14.95 | 14.98 15.01 15.05 15.03 owe 15.19 15.18 15.27 15.34 15.44 15.58 
SGIVICES Si tdessecseetsyacertecrecres case cousncnesn 13.36 13.88 | 13.66 | 13.69 | 13.74] 13.79] 13.82) 13.89] 13.94] 13.97] 14.00] 14.12} 14.20 14.22 | 14.31 


= 
2 
ro) 
a 
= 
roy 
= 
i) 
an 
roa) 
ie) 
iN) 


Transportation and public utilities........ 


© 
ib 
o 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
CLO NALS) Sereescarceccsereseccesastacennansrecneatechrnasdan 


7.85 7.86 7.87 7.89 7.91 7.93 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


induawy Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 | 2000 | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.? 
if 

PRIVATE: SECTOR sescestccssseescccesecse = | $13.24 | $13.74 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 | $13.68 | $13.67 | $13.88 | $13.96 | $13.98 | $14.03 | $14.09 | $14.15 
MINING So 5c2o0- 2p scossxcsuceessceacenere cet | 17.09 | 17.14 | 17.20] 17.28] 17.29) 17.19] 17.09} 17.13] 16.94] 17.05] 17.02] 17.06] 17.17] 17.22] 17.13 
GONSTIRUCTIION siccceecen ct nacre concn: | 17.18 | 17.86 17.42) 17.54) 17.66] 17.71] 17.74) 17.95) 18.04] 18.16] 18.21] 18.16] 18.21] 18.20] 18.22 
MANUFACTURING.............0:eeeeeeeeee | 13.91 | 14.38 | 14.19 | 14.22 | 14.28] 14.27) 14.34] 14.37 | 14.37) 14.50) 14.53] 14.62] 14.68] 14.61/| 14.65 
DurableQoods:<.cet.c.-5. wtcreceeeaseseee | 1440| 1493| 14.73] 14.76 | 14.82 | 14.80] 14.90] 14.86) 14.93] 15.07] 15.13] 15.22 | 15.26) 15.15} 15.19 


Lumber and wood products........c1 11.47 | 11.80 | 11.63} 11.62] 11.73) 11.74] 11.82] 11.87] 11.83] 11.88} 11.91 11.89} 11.96] 11.94] 11.96 
Furniture and fixtures i aHe23 | 11.75 | 11.51 11.59} 11.64] 11.69] 11.73] 11.80] 11.82} 11.88 11.99} 12.05 
Stone, clay, and glass products.... 13.87 | 14.32 | 13.96 |} 14.03 | 14.23] 14.28} 1436] 14.42| 14.41 14.53 | 14.56 | 14.51 14.50! 14.48) 14.51 


oi 
= 
ice} 
mS 
z. 
ee 
© 
BR 
an 
N 
o 
= 


Primary metal industries................00.. | 15.83 | 16.50 16.28 16.34 16.51 16.40 16.52 16.68 16.57 16.65 | 16.55 16.64 16.64 | 16.65 16.56 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | | | | | 

PE CPINNG RS ae ih ceeer ons omconanccinersapas rman | 18.81 19.46 19.32 19.49 | 19.72 19.46 19.62 19.78 19.56 19.58 19.28 19.27 19.22 19.50 19.16 

Fabricated metal products.................. 13.48 13.86 | 13.67 | 13.69 | 13.75 13:75 13.82 13.82 13.90 14.02 14.03 14.08 14.12 14.09 14.11 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.02; 15.63) 15.40] 15.43] 15.42] 15.45 15.51 15.61 | 15.66} 15.84] 15.88] 15.93 | 16.04] 15.99| 15.94 
Electronic and other electrical | 


equipment. a 13.46 | 13.86] 13.72] 13.70] 13.70] 13.65] 13.72] 13.79] 13.81 13.84 | 13.88] 13.93] 14.05| 14.03] 14.10 
Transportation equipment...............0 | 18.04 19.04 | 18.58} 18.70; 1882 18.79 | 19.01 18.66 | 19.02) 19.30] 19.52 | 19.82] 19.70] 19.28} 19.43 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 18.41}  19.58| 19.03] 19.17| 19.36] 19.35] 19.62| 19.07| 19.58] 19.87] 20.19] 20.57) 20.36] 19.75| 19.95 
Instruments and related products....... | 14.17 | 14.62 14.41 14.40 14.40 14.44 14.49 14.65 14.65 14.80 14.85 14.91 15.06 14.92 14.97 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............4 11.30 THOS AeSSa AO dAeSB MASON ateGON | ino | LAGON Nte7ON ee nite libel aie ont 11.90} 11.91 
Nondurable goods................2.::es:00+ 13.16 13.53] 13.36| 13.37| 13.45] 13.43] 13.48] 13.61 13:5227 13:63) 3:63) 13.71 13.80 | 13.79 13.82 
Food and kindred products. 12.09} 12.41 12:28 | 12.27) 12.36'| 12:36) 12.388] 12:46 |) 12:40 | 12:50)) 12:44) 12°57) || 12:66") 12:64 |" 12:60 
Tobacco products..... | 19.07} 19.07] 17.48 | 19.10} 19.71) 20.40} 20.87 | 21.08 | 20.95| 18.51 17.98 | 18.40 |) 18.54) 18.28 | 18.77 
Textile mill products ..| 10.71} 10.95] 10.85| 10.86] 10.94] 10.91 10.91 10.97 | 10.97 | 41.05 | 11.01 11.04) 11.02} 11.04] 11.04 
Apparel and other textile products......| 8.86 9.09} 9.03 | 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.09 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.21 9.24 9.23 
Paper and allied products................ | 15.94 | 16.21 | 15.99 16.00} 16.15) 16.12] 16.18} 16.29} 16.18) 16.31} 16.36} 16.36] 16.54) 16.45] 16.36 
Printing and publishing..............::220004 | 13.84] 14.30) 14.13] 14.18] 1420] 14.15] 14.15] 14.29] 14.29] 14.48] 14.47] 14.52] 1458| 14.55] 14.59 
Chemicais and allied products............ 17.38 | 17.94 PAG MSS Aire 16 17-80) 7-9 18.17 | 17.94] 18.07] 18.09] 18.17 | 18.33 | 18.24) 18.46 
Petroleum and coal products.............- Deas aan 22.088) 22.045 sania ed34 | 2ae19 | o4e4 ll) 2qod |) Sadan) 24edAN) 24-34) 2680) o1.64ulmeoo 0 
Rubber and miscellaneous | | | | 
PIaStieS PrOdUcts:, ..-----cenccecvcsvacszeonce | 1236) 12.77] 12.57] 12.58] 12.67] 12.65] 12.72| 12.84] 12.81 12.87 | 12.89} 12.95) 13.03] 13.05) 13.03 
Leather and leather products.............. | 9.77 


10.12 9.96 | 10.01| 10.13; 10.05} 10.08} 10.08] 10.15] 10.25} 10.21 | 10.18} 10.22} 10.28) 10.21 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.............scssoseisennsasees 


15.69 16.22 | 16.05| 16.02] 16.15| 16.13) 16.17] 16.19] 16.22] 16.31] 16.38) 16.43/ 16.53} 16.59] 16.68 


WHOLESALE TRADE... ..00 3. ----rnnencza-2n02-4 | 14.58 15.18 | 14.91 14.83 | 15.14] 14.99] 15.04] 15.25] 15.17] 15.32] 15.45) 15.46] 15.59] 15.54] 15.59 


9.38 9.40 9.57 9.58 9.60 9.65 9.68 9.68 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
ANDREA ESTATE sci csscovetaccaassaceseee | 44.62 


15.07 | 14.93) 14.97] 15.12] 15.02] 14.93) 15.01 14.99} 15.12} 15.24] 15.25) 15.32) 15.46} 15.64 


} 

PRET AIL TRADE oon coven rece connsennncnusnacsacend 9.08 9.45 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 
| 
| 


SAW oor onan once wae tee cantercataanenvarcccerss 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
2001 


| Annual average 2000 x 
1999 | 2000 | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan.P | Feb.? 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars | $456.78 | $474.03 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 $477.43 | $474.35 | $478.86 | $484.41 | $478.12 $479.83 | $477.65 | $ 479.69 


Seasonally adjusted.. = —| 468.48} 468.51 471.94| 469.90| 472.65| 473.00] 473.34] 475.75 477.47 | 478.83| 478.08] 481.23] 482.22 
Constant (1982) dollars............, 271.25| 271.96| 270.34} 268.19] 273.17] 269.50} 269.90) 273.13 271.52 | 272.23) 275.08] 271.04 | 272.32) 269.55 = 


MINING: 


| 748.54| 769.59] 758.52] 758.59| 776.32| 763.24) 770.76| 775.99 762.30 | 784.30| 784.62] 767.70| 770.93] 771.46 770.85 
CONSTRUCTION. ......:s0cceceensesereees 671.74 701.90} 674.15] 680.55| 692.27} 701.32} 702.50) 723.39 725.21 | 726.40| 730.22| 697.34] 686.52] 686.14 677.78 


MANUFACTURING | 
596.77 | 588.89| 590.13} 595.48 | 590.78 597.98 | 590.61| 594.92| 604.65| 604.45| 608.19} 604.82 594.63 590.40 


@iirrontdollarSesterecrmreress tess 580.05 | 
Constant (1982) dollars..........+-:. 344.45| 342.38| 342.78) 340.53| 343.41| 340.31 | 342.49) 337.88 | 340.54 | 343.75) 343.24 344.78 | 343.26 | 355.57 - 
| | 
Durable QOOdS.......ssssseeseeeesenees | 607.68 | 627.06 | 620.13| 622.87} 628.37} 623.08] 630.27 | 618.18 | 625.57] 635.95] 635.46 | 639.24] 634.82 621.15 616.71 
Lumber and wood products....... 472.56 | 480.26 | 469.85 | 470.61 | 482.10} 480.17 | 485.80) 483.11) 483.85 485.89 | 487.12 | 482.73] 478.40) 469.24 | 470.03 
Furniture and fixtures...............- 452.57 | 467.65| 458.10} 462.44 | 464.44 | 465.26| 468.03| 462.56} 470.44 477.58 | 475.61 474.02 | 480.40 | 466.41 462.72 
Stone, clay, and glass | 
PROUUCIS er cn coeierrniestereerenncrss 603.35 618.62 | 591.90] 596.28] 614.74) 621.18| 624.66 | 631.60 631.16 | 637.87 | 637.73 | 623.93] 607.55} 593.68 589.11 
Primary metal industries..........., 699.69 | 726.00] 722.83} 723.86 | 734.70] 721.60) 728.53] 725.58 720.80 | 730.94} 721.58} 730.50] 720.51 709.29 697.18 
Blast furnaces and basic | 
steel products...... | 842.69 | 869.86 | 875.20] 875.10) 891.34) 873.75} 882.90 888.12 | 866.51 871.31 844.46 | 855.59} 836.07 | 832.65 812.38 
Fabricated metal products........ 568.86 | 584.89 | 576.87} 577.72 | 583.00 | 581.63 | 587.35| 576.29! 585.19 | 594.45| 593.47| 594.18 588.80 | 581.92 578.51 
Industrial machinery and | | | | 
OQUIDMONE .creecduercnvoutaaneseen 633.84 | 659.59| 652.96 | 654.23) 655.35 | 653.54] 659.18| 654.06 657.72 | 666.86} 668.55 | 672.25| 676.89} 669.98 658.32 | 
Electronic and other electrical | 
equipment............ | 557.24! 571.32| 569.38] 571.29] 569.92} 561.02) 569.38 | 566.77| 566.21 575.74 | 574.63} 578.10} 583.08] 571.02 565.41 
Transportation equipment......... 790.15 | 826.34 | 815.66) 819.06) 829.96) 817.37] 836.44] 781.85] 819.76 839.55 | 847.17 | 858.21 831.34 | 800.12 796.63 
Motor vehicles and | | 
OQCUIPIMOMU Ss vesestccacca se esisecaces 928.45 | 865.44) 856.35) 860.73), 880.88| 866.88| 888.79 | 800.94 | 861.52 | 880.24 890.38 | 896.85 | 851.05] 807.78 805.98 
Instruments and related | | : 
(0) £OVS (WLS Aereccicst hancrenercoS: bona 588.06 | 602.34 595.13 | 593.28 | 594.72 | 592.04 596.99 | 600.65! 600.65! 608.28| 610.34] 617.27] 621.98} 610.23 613.77 : 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 449.74 459.01 453.13 456.23 456.25 454.33 | 458.20 453.19 | 458.20 464.49 467.27 466.49 470.45 462.91 464.49 
Nondurable goods... 538.24 | 550.67 | 542.42| 542.82] 548.76| 543.92| 549.98) 549.84] 548.91 558.83 | 556.10 | 560.74| 561.66) 554.36 550.04 
Food and kindred products....... 505.36 | 513.77} 500.21 501.84 506.76) 506.76] 512.95| 513.35} 517.08| 527.50} 519.99} 525.43] 525.39 516.98 502.74 
Tobacco Products..........-.crerssees | 762.80| 758.99| 685.22| 741.08) 782.49) 811.92] 836.89] 832.66] 842.19] 764.46] 719.20 732.32 | 739.75 | 687.33 702.00 
Textile mill products.............+ 438.04 | 450.05 448.11 | 450.69 456.20 448.40 451.67 444.29 448.67 454.16 452.51 451.54 451.82 446.02 438.29 
Apparel and other textile | 
DROGUGCIS Rerecntnstens seat tarcsee onan 332.25 | 338.15 | 339.53} 342.09] 341.19] 336.66) 339.22] 333.41 336.33 | 338.00} 338.92 | 338.00] 338.93) 334.49 333.20 : 
Paper and allied products......... 693.39 | 693.79 | 687.57 | 686.40 | 696.07 | 686.71 692.50 | 687.44) 681.18} 701.33] 700.21 705.12 | 707.91 702.42 687.12 ; 


Printing and publishing.............. 528.69 544.83 536.94 540.26 | 542.44 533.46 534.87 640.16 543.02 557.48 555.65 559.02 558.41 548.54 548.58 
Chemicals and allied products..| 747.34 767.83 750.98 749.28 757.00 756.50 768.34 779.49 769.63 778.82 781.49 783.13 791.86 778.85 784.55 
Petroleum and coal products...., 921.91 948.97 956.10 969.66 966.59 919.75 923.88 955.80 926.54 957.64 964.73 961.08 958.26 999.77 | 1,027.65 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 

plastics products............006 515.41 527.40 520.40 520.81 §28.34 523.71 §29.15 522.59 525.21 §32.82 §29.78 §33.54 §34.23 531.14 §25.11 
Leather and leather products....| 369.31 382.54 375.49 379.38 388.99 384.92 387.07 365.90 383.67 388.48 383.90 389.89 383.25 383.44 376.75 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........scsceseseey 607.20 | 624.47) 611.51 | 608.76| 626.62) 616.17| 622.55| 634.65) 627.71 631.20| 638.82] 632.56| 638.06) 632.08] 638.84 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........::-e00 558.41 | 584.43 | 568.07| 566.51 | 588.95] 575.62| 579.04 | 591.70 | 581.01 | 589.82| 597.92} 595.21 598.66 | 590.52 593.98 
RETAIL TRADE........0ceeceeeereeenee) 263.32 | 273.11 | 266.48 | 267.98 | 272.24] 270.43) 274.83] 279.52 | 277.30) 275.62| 276.86} 274.56) 278.89] 272.98| 274.91 
| 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | f 
AND REAL ESTATE...........ce0esee4 529.24 | 547.04| 538.97| 537.42 | 554.90 | 539.22) 540.47] 550.87] 539.64 | 545.83] 557.78 | 547.48| 553.05) 555.01 566.17 
| 
SERVICES vaivcsscisvscecsenssesenscrscsesssseen 435.54 | 453.88) 448.90) 447.53} 453.62| 445.82| 447.34| 453.42} 450.73| 453.70 | 461.50 | 461.94| 46443 | 463.83 | 468.65 


® = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a Gescription of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59,7 53.9 58.1 56,2 53.8 59.0 57.4 


54.1} 58.8] 53.9} 69.6) 52.8] 57.9} 588] 53.8} 57.3] 60.7] 608] 59.0 
60.8} 54.1] 60.7} 665] 45.9| 562} 687/ 51.4, 5637] 55.2! 506] 53.4 
52.1) 47.2 2 = 2 z £ = 7 = = = 
64.3] 66.6 63.2) 663) 63.6) 58.0] 657.4) 579] 59.7| 581) 586] 59.4 
58.3} 57.3) 58.4} 54.4) 57.3] 588] 581] 607} 59.6] 63.5] 643] 63.1 
61.0} 626] 61.9) 67.4) 567| 583) 579] 58.4] 508) 521; 529! 528 
50.0 = = 2 2 = 2 = = = = = 


69.8) 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59,0 58,4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 
60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.) 64.0 62.8 65.2 64.6 
65.6 60.8 61.0 619 59.3 56.0 54.4 $7.2 54.5 51.8 49.7 = 


69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 619 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.5 63.2 
64.9 63.8 60.8 59.8 57,9 55.2 54.4 52.9 = = = = 


— 1 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.9| 50.7] 536} 507] 47.1; 500] 37.8) 500/ 457| 399| 417] 439 
45.0| 41.0| 428] 46.4) 403) 46.4) 547} 381) 464) 518) 51.4) 50.4 
52.2) 47.8, 51.1| 51.1| 45.7; 51.1| 57.6] 36.3) 388) 457] 428] 406 
38.5} 28.1 zZ = = = 2 = = 2 2 - 
56.8) 56.8] 52.2| 522| 486) 41.4| 39.2} 40.3) 43.2| 37.1| 367| 406 
36.7} 37.1] 37.1| 345] = 37.8} = 43.5} 339.9] 45.0) 942.1] 50.4] 51.1] 50.7 


47.8| 525| 49.3] 48.9| 49.6] 63.6, 44.2] 36.3) 28.8] 35.3) 36.0] 32.0 
24.1 = = : : - 


60,1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9 34.5 32.7 
35.6 33.5 33.5 Syl] 32,7 38.8 41.0 45,7 48.2 43.2 48.6 $1.1 
51.4 47.5 50.4 53.6 45.0 38.1 33.5 35.3 29.9 25.2 22.3 = 


55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1 36.0 34.2 33.5 
37.4 32.4 31.7 35.3 36.0 37.1 38.8 39.6 42.4 42.4 42.4 46.0 
47.8 44.6 39.2 39.2 34.2 29.9 28.4 24.5 - - - - 


Dash indicates data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status | 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
s z | ie 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... | 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labOrtOrCet.ce.ccceceecsvesnerveceenoeess 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
EMPIOV.OO Neyrecccceneecsncsreereeerenssmratans 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
AGNIGUITUT Cr: cccnsscs-seveececenxeeneces sere 3,247 Suits 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries..........-.. 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
| 
Wnremployed er ctcrcccesoeokecceres= cee 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
| 

Unemployment rate.........--:eceeeeees 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor fOorce..........:eccccceeseeeeees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


ER ER A SR RR RS 


Industry | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Totalemploymentiescccccccccccstcsecsscsacaecsaceoavesd 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 131,418 
PrriVaterSectonectecras.ccoteeeeccacseoteccaceccts tae: 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 110,846 
GoodsS- producing scsraccocssececnnere ere | 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 25,662 
I UT eae tone epee Ose nee oT | 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 §35 538 
Construction 4,492 | 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 6,687 
Manufacturing | 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 18,437 

| 

Service-Producing............sccescescesceseeeees 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 105,756 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 6,993 
Wholesale trade.......c.cccsccceceseneeeees 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 7,054 
FROGS GING cook cc acs tceacnnsccouscanesdenv ened 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 23,136 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 7,618 
SOT VIGES iio naccascennccscanunrecqantaantvesacarse 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 40,384 
GGOVOMMION Eas csave cosssnerscccnsastecesetenase 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 20,572 
ReCeal ere catrecteacsscrcmotnaeues saceaiate | 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 PT ASy 2,699 2,686 2,669 Odile 
Stator eee ee 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 4,746 
RU CoGall See ene ca caer sec cestsconaneser steusis 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 13,049 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or non 


supervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Private sector: | 
Average Weekly NOULS.......-2+.+-sereceeeseersseeessecneeensees 34.4 
Average hourly earnings (iN Gollars)........ssessss4 | 10.57 
Average weekly earnings (iM Dollars)... ese 363.61 
Mining: 
Average WeeKIY NOUIS.........escceseceseesseetereneeteneesness 43.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).....-.:-ss 14.54 
Average weekly earnings (i dollars)... 638.31 
Construction: 
Average Weekly HOULS........ceesecccesseneseseetenensetenenerees 38.0) 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 54 14.15 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 537.70 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOULS.......1esecssecesescetseeesesentteetenes 41.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........+.+:+.-e+4 11.46 
Average weekly earnings (in Collars)...........-s0 469.86 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly NOUIS......-..-:.cseeen 38.3) 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 13.43 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 514.37 
Wholesale trade: | 
Average Weekly NOULS..........seseseersrersesetetstarensesend | 38.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.39 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)......-...-.:1:-! 435.10 
Retail trade: | 
Average Weekly NOUMS...........:sssecsseesseeseeteeenererees 28.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. a2 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 205.06 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........::c:csseresersesesssenetereesees 35.8 
Average hourly earnings (in Gollars)........-sseseerey 10.82 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........+ee 387.36 
Services: 
Average Weekly NOUIS...........cccsceeesserereseeeneeee 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.54 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 342.55 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
[ Dec. 2000 
Civillan. workarseo tn tee ee ee 139.8 140.4 141.8] 143.3) 144.6 146.5) 148.0 149.5} 150.6 0.7 41 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 141.4) 141.9] 143.3) 145.0) 146.3) 148.4) 149.9) 151.5) 152.5 7 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical..... sake 141.0 141.3 142.2 143.9 145.3 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 9 44 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial................:| 141.8] 143.5} 145.4/ 147.3] 148.6} 150.5} 151.9} 153.7) 154.6 6 4.0 
Administrative support, including clerical............cc:0021 141.3 142.5| 143.4 144.7| 146.1 148.6} 150.1 151.8 152.8 a 46 

Blue-collar workers 136.1 137.1 138.3} 139.5) 140.6] 142.7) 144.1 145.6) 146.5 6 4.2 

Service occupations 140.0 141.3} 142.4) 143.1 144.8 146.0) 147.1 148.5} 150.0 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 137.9} 139.0} 140.0] 141.2] 142.5) 144.9) 146.6) 148.0} 148.8 48) 4.4 
Manufacturing... 138.9} 139.9] 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0) 147.5) 148.7) 149.3 4 4.0 

Service-producing.. 140.4} 140.9) 142.4) 144.0] 145.3} 147.1 148.4, 150.1 151.1 ahi 4.0 
SGPVICES.....00.e secon. 141.7} 142.3) 143.2) 145.41 146.5] 148.0] 149.3) 151.2} 152.4 8 4.0 

Health services...... 139.1 140.5] 141.4] 142.7; 144.3) 145.9} 147.5} 149.0) 150.7 lew 4.4 
Hospitals 140.2 141.3 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.3 147.7 149.5 151.3 ie 4.3 
Eciicatlonel SSCS i scenc- ccs. .cncav-ccahccoccesses wocishevanpeasaaanee, 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 146.8 149.7 150.6 6 3.3 
Public administration®.. 139.9 140.8 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 1.0 eat 
Nonmanufacturing 139.9; 140.5} 141.9) 143.4] 144.7; 146.6} 148.0} 149.6) 150.7 if 41 
Private industry WOrkers.............-...sssessseeeeeeteeeeeseees 139.8] 140.4 142.0] 143.3) 144.6] 146.8! 1485) 149.9} 150.9 at 4.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .............:eeesseeeeesceceeneeeereaee 139.4 140.5 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 148.2 149.8 150.9 a, 44 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers...... 142.0) 142.4) 144.1 145.6) 146.9} 149.3} 151.1 152.6) 153.6 ahh 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations...... 141.9] 143.0! 144.5) 146.0] 147.3} 149.4) 151.3) 152.9) 154.1 8 4.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations | 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 152.2 153.7 1.0 4.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 141.8 143.7 145.8; 147.7) 149.1 15.1 152.7 154.4 155.3 6 4.2 
Sales occupations | 142.6] 139.6] 142.6) 144.1 145.3] 148.9) 150.3) 151.2) 151.4 Ai 4.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 141.4 142.6} 143.7; 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6} 152.3 153.4 i 49 
Blue-collar workers...... 135.9| 136.9] 138.2} 139.4) 140.5) 142.6) 144.1 145.5) 146.4 6 4.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations...) 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 6 4.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 136.8 137.3} 138.4 139.9) 141.4 144.0 145.0} 146.0) 146.8 os 3.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 130.7 131.6] 133.6) 134.4) 135.2 137.5] 138.6) 139.9) 141.1 9 4.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 139.2 141.0 142.3} 143.2 144.4 146.4; 148.1 149.4 150.4 FA 4.2 
SGFVICG OCCU SUONS oss occ s tisaccsecersyore renee esr eeeerss eel) Wa S8.0) 139.5} 140.6) 141.0 142.6 143.9| 145.4) 146.6| 148.1 1.0 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations”... 139.0/ 139.3) 140.8} 141.9] 143.1] 145.3] 146.9) 148.4] 149.5 a 45 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 137.8} 138.9) 139.9) 141.1 142.5; 144.8) 146.6) 147.9) 148.8 6 44 
Excluding sales occupations. 137.2 138:3| 139.3 140.5} 141.8 144.2} 145.9 147.2) 148.2 = 4.5 
White-collar occupations 140.2) 141.7} 142.7) 143.9) 145.5) 148.1 150.1 ASS TO.) 4 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations 138.8 140.4 141.3} 142.5} 143.9 146.5; 148.4 149.6; 150.5 6 46 
Blue-collar occupations 136.3} 137.1 138.3) 139.4] 140.7} 142.8) 144.4) 145.8) 146.8 hh 4.3 
Construction 134.3} 135.6) 136.9) 137.9] 138.7) 140.8} 143.2) 145.1 146.7 11 5.8 
Manufacturing 138.9} 139.9] 140.9) 142.1 143.6] 146.0} 147.5} 148.7) 149.3 4 4.0 
White-collar occupations 140.5) 141.8] 143.0) 144.3] 145.8] 148.2) 150.2) 151.4) 151.5 A 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.............-c:c-ceceeereeeeereeeee| 138.7) 140.1 141.3] 142.5} 143.8) 146.2} 148.2) 149.3) 149.7 3 4] 
Blue-collar occupations 137.7} 138.5} 139.4; 140.5) 142.1 144.4 145.6} 146.7) 147.8 ah 4.0 
Durables 139.2; 139.9) 141.0] 142.3] 144.0} 146.5) 148.3} 149.4) 150.1 5 4.2 
Nondurables 138.2! 139.6} 140.4, 141.5} 142.8) 144.9; 146.0] 147.5) 147.7 A 3.4 
Service-producing 140.5} 140.9) 142.8; 144.1 145.3} 147.4) 149.1 150.6] 151.7 ath 44 
Excluding sales occupations...... 140.6} 141.7] 143.3} 144.6) 145.9} 147.7) 149.4) 151.1 152.2 nile 4.3 
1 White-collar OcCUPALIONS.........2.c000re+ 142.2 142.3 144.3 145.8 147.0 149.3 151.0 152.6 153.7 St 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations...... 142.8 143.8 145.5} 147.0 148.3 150.3 152.1 153.9) 155.1 8 46 
Blue-collar occupations................- 134.8) 136.2} 137.8) 139.1 139.8) 141.8) 143.1 144.5) 145.3 6 3.9 
Service occupations......... 137.8; 139.3} 140.5} 140.8) 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3} 147.9 ihe! 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities 139.3} 139.7] 140.9) 141.8} 142.3) 143.9} 145.7) 147.4) 148.3 6 4.2 
TFANSPOrtatiON........csseeseeeeeene 137.3} 136.8) 138.1 138.7) 139.5} 140.4) 141.8) 142.8) 143.9 8 3.2 
Public utilities... 141.9] 143.4) 144.6) 145.7; 146.1 148.6; 150.9} 153.5} 154.1 4 Bi) 
Communications. Pec 141.7; 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0} 148.4] 150.9} 153.9} 154.7 AS) 6.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 145.1 146.1 148.9} 151.0) 152.9) 153.4 3 5.0 
Wholesale and retail trade..............+. 138.2} 138.9) 141.1 142.2) 143.5} 145.6) 147.3} 148.3) 149.4 ae 4] 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.8; 139.9) 141.9; 142.8] 144.3] 146.4) 148.1 149.6) 150.6 af 44 
Wholesale trade........ceeeeses 142.8} 142.7] 144.6] 146.3} 148.5) 150.0) 151.8) 152.1 154.4 1.5 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 141.2 142.4 144.0 145.8; 147.4) 149.6] 151.1 152.7 154.9 1.4 5:1 
RRotallitradOs vccccrccsssnccececeseoesss 135.6} 136.8) 139.1 140.0| 140.7/ 143.2| 144.8) 146.2) 146.6 eo) 4.2 
General merchandise stores 134.0 135.0 135.6 137.2 138.3 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4 ee) 4.4 
Food stores 132.7; 134.3} 135.7) 137.0) 138.1 140.1 142.5} 143.4 144.5} 8 4.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series | months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
| | 
Dec. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .| 142.5] 141.5 145.8} 147.6) 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 155.7 0.3 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations 143.3 145.6 148.8 151.0 151.6 154.2 iiss) 157.4| 158.4 6 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 146.7 148.8 155.4) 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 4 4.2 
IMSUTANGCE,..0cscceesncccsoncesecnscnscocuevarsccencesesnvousscossssccenvanees 141.7) 141.7 144.0 144.5 145.8 149.9 151.3 154.8 155.2 3 6.4 
CVE felt ee reas renee peor ech re enone Br ob coco SecA 142.7| 143.5) 144.6) 146.1 147.6| 149.4, 151.2; 152.9) 154.1 8 4.4 
BUSINESS SEFVICES. -.....ce-ssseceseeseeeseeereseacsecnssseersoneenenenee 145.9; 147.5 148.7; 150.7] 151.9] 154.2} 156.3) 157.5 158.4 6 4.3 
Health SErViC@S........ccsserseeecescerscssocscassessvecaesceneernesovosns® 139.0| 140.5} 141.4] 142.6) 144.2) 145.8) 147.5 149.0} 150.6 11 4.4 
HOSPpitalS.........cccescesceccnceseeseesesserensseseneeneeneersnseserssnenes 139.9 141.2 142.1 143.0 144.6 145.8 147.5 149.2 ASien 1.3 4.5 
Educational ServiCes.........:::scscscesesesseersesesesesereeesseneneed 147.7| 148.3] 148.7| 152.2) 153.0) 154.0) 154.9) 158.8 159.9 aA 4.5 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItIES.........ceceeeetesees estes esesteneenenee 148.5, 149.2] 149.6] 152.6) 153.3] 154.6} 155.5) 158.6 159.2 4 3.8 
Nonmanufacturing.........:s:ccccsscsssssesesseseeeeeeesesessesseesenenes 139.7; 140.3] 142.0] 143.4, 144.5) 146.7) 148.4; 150.0 151.1 lf 4.6 
White-collar WOrKEeIS.........:0cccccceeeeeeseeeeeeeseeecenenasereaeeees 142.0 142.3 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.2 151.0 152.6 153.7 Th 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations.......... 142.7| 143.7| 145.3) 146.8; 148.1 450.2| 152.0; 153.8) 155.1 8 47 
Blue-collar occupations.............++ .| 134.0 135.2 136.8 138.0 138.7 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 6 4.4 
Service occupations...........-sseeee sl Alerre 139.2 140.4; 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.1 146.3 147.8 1.0 3.9 
State and local government WOFKETS............ssessreeeeesereeerenees 139.8; 140.5) 141.0} 143.1 144.6; 145.5} 145.9] 147.8] 148.9 ath 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKEIS........cccesecesescescssesesssenensceeeneseecneeesesees | 439.3/ 139.8] 140.2) 142.6) 144.0] 144.9) 145.3) 147.3) 148.3 eh 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical 138.5 138.8 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 Be) 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.............:::++4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 1.0 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical «| 140.3 141.4 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 ah 3.0 

Blue-Collar WOrKELS.........-cecceccsseesssceeessesesneneeeseserarereercneneney 137.8; 138.8! 139.5} 140.9] 142.5] 143.7) 144.2) 145.9) 147.2 9 3:3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 139.7; 140.0) 140.5} 143.2} 144.5} 145.2] 145.5) 148.0) 148.9 6 3.0 
Services excluding SChOOIS”........:-.sssssscsee esses 138.8] 139.6] 140.3] 142.6) 143.8) 145.2) 145.8} 147.6) 148.8 8 3.5 
Health SCrviCes..............-sccssccssrcesessccsesssarseseecsesvennseeennes 140.7 141.2 142.0 144.2 145.8 147.3 147.9 150.0 151.6 Ted 4.0 
HOSPItalS.......cceeceseecseeseerenereesensetsesscseneeeseseereeenereed 141.2 141.7 142.7 144.8 146.3 147.9 148.4 150.7 152.0 9 3.9 
Educational SCrviCeS......-<.---..-sosscssssonsarcaseasenserenavneeseorny 139.6] 139.9} 140.3 143.1 144.4) 145.0} 145.2} 147.9) 148.7 5 3.0 
School Saeercesererterter cers te misccestesesctecares arareecasnenexerersant 139.9| 140.2) 140.6] 143.5] 144.7| 145.3) 145.5) 148.2) 149.0 5 3.0 
Elementary and SCCONGALY..........cccteesseeteeeseeeeees 139.3} 139.6] 140.0; 142.9) 144.1 144.5} 144.7) 147.3) 148.1 Re) 2.8 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS..........cccceseeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 141.5, 141.7) 142.1 144.8! 146.5| 147.4; 147.6) 150.5} 151.7 8 3.5 
Public adiminisWation cvis.ciaiceai settee eer 139.9) 140.8] 141.5] 142.4] 144.4] _145.7| 146.1] 146.9) 148.3 1.0 2.7 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 4 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. © Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1998 | 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
ae Dec. 2000 
Civilian workers’ 137.7; 138.4) 139.8] 141.3] 142.5 
: : b : x 144.0} 145.4) 147.0; 147.9 0.6 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WARG-GOMEN WOTKGNS Srsscasgncraceueccosccsenocccasceceracerassesanceacenecace 139.7) 140.1 141.6) 143.3) 144.6] 146.2) 147.6) 149.2) 150.2 ae 3:9 
Professional specialty and technical... 139.4; 140.1 141.0} 142.6) 144.0) 144.9) 146.4) 1483] 149.6 A} 3:9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 140.3 141.6} 143.8 145.9) 147.2 148.6; 149.9) 151.6) 152.4 aS) 3.5 
Administrative suppor, including clerical 138.6} 140.0/ 140.9} 142.3; 143.5! 145.5) 146.9! 148.5} 149.6 Hf 4.3 

Blue-collar WOrKErS..........cccccceeeeeeeeee 133.3 134.5 135.8 137.0 137.9 139.2 140.6 142.0 142.9 6 3.6 

137.0} 138.3) 139.4] 140.1 141.7] 143.0] 144.0) 145.7) 147.1 1.0 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 135.2) 136.3} 137.4) 138.6) 139.7} 141.3} 143.0) 144.3) 145.3 a 4.0 
Manufacturing....... 136.8) 137.9} 139.0} 140.2; 141.5] 142.9] 144.4) 145.7) 146.5 5 35 

Service-producing.... 138.7) 139.2} 140.7} 142.3) 143.5] 145.0] 146.3) 148.0] 148.9 6 3.8 
Services 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 149.9 151.0 at 3.8 

Health services 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 148.3 teil 41 
Hospitais isy ei 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 147.3 ed 4.0 
Educational services 140.0} 140.2} 140.6; 143.7) 144.7) 145.3} 145.6) 148.9) 149.6 5 3.4 
Public administration” ....c-ne-nseosnn 135.9] 136.9} 137.8] 139.5] 141.5] 142.5) 1429| 1446] 146.1 1.0 3.3 
NODMGNUTRGRUTIN Gs <.ccese crocus acthremeentuss becspsct Socearsceeneneesee 137.8} 138.4; 139.9} 141.5} 142.6) 144.2) 145.5) 147.2) 148.1 6 3.9 
Private industry workers: .. 2.0.25 2.0. csce Sennen yecenee ene 137.4) 138.1 139.7) 141.0] 142.2) 143.9] 145.4) 146.8] 147.7 6 3.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS. .............ceseeseeeeeeeeeeeneenees 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8} 142.0 143.5} 145.1 146.5| 147.6 8 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 139.9] 140.3) 142.1 143.5) 144.8] 146.6) 148.3) 149.7) 150.6 6 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations....... 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 1Oiet 8 4A 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 11 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 140.5 141.9} 144.3 146.4; 147.6 149.2 150.7} 152.3) 153.0 Ro) 3.7 
Sales WCEUPANONSes esas tenc ern TI] TO%es TAOS), tA2 4 143.3; 146.7| 147.9} 149.0} 148.7 -.2 3.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 138.9} 140.4 141.4 142.7) 143.8] 146.0} 147.5) 149.1 150.1 a 4.4 
Bitte Coll Br WOKS oes oct ncsconn sn fence neon nen aebaponan eeendteckoweesey 133.2) 134.3) 135.6) 136.8) 137.7] 139.1 140.5) 141.9] 142.8 6 oa 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 140.6 142.0 142.8 6 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 134.9 13527, 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6 142.9 143.7 6 3.0 
Transportation and material moving occupations al der.8i 1291 13120 131.9 132.7 1341 1352) 36:5) 1376 8 HP 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 143.6 145.0 146.2 8 41 
Service OCCUPALIONS........22.ecescssesuscsseccecsseereestseeseseeeee| 135.3] 186.7] 137.8) 138.0) 139.6} 141.0} 142.5) 143.5) 144.9 1.0 3.8 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... | 436.4) 136.8] 138.2) 139.3] 140.4] 142.1] 143.7] 145.0] 146.0 lh 4.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 135.2} 136.3) 137.3} 138.5} 139.7) 141.3] 143.0) 144.3) 145.2 6 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 134.4 135.5) 136.6 437.8) 138.9] 140.5] 142.1; 143.4] 144.6 8 41 
White-collar occupations.......... 138.2} 139.4) 140.5} 141.7] 143.0) 145.0) 146.8) 147.9) 148.7 “el 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.4) 137.8) 138.8; 140.1 141.3) 143.2] 144.9) 146.0) 147.2 8 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations...... 133.3] 134.3] 135.4) 136.6] 137.6} 139.0} 140.5) 142.0) 143.1 8 4.0 
Construction....... 129.3] 130.7| 131.9] 133.0) 133.6} 136.0) 138.0} 139.4) 140.7 9 5:3 
Manufacturing..... 136.8] 137.9} 139.0) 140.2) 141.5} 142.9) 144.4) 145.7} 146.5 Ss 35 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS...........:.ecesecsecesesencecesescneneneeeees 139.0] 140.1 141.4] 142.7} 144.0] 145.8) 147.7) 148.7) 149.2 Ss 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. Sven 438.3} 139.6] 140.8) 142.0/ 143.7} 145.6; 146.6} 147.5 6 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations..... 135.3) 136.3) 137.2) 138.4 139.7| 140.8] 142.0) 143.4) 144.6 8 35) 
PANGS ose ceeate toe c reso kaon doscdacac advected atanhercpanesanteanarr 136.9) 137.9) 139.1 140.4 141.8; 143.0) 144.7) 146.1 147.3 8 3.9 
i erte Cig e Pete tareees cies eee re peace Penne Teen Se reececee cece 136.8} 138.0] 138.7) 139.7) 140.9) 142.7) 143.9) 145.0} 145.4 3 32 
Service-producing 138.4] 138.9; 140.8; 142.1 143.3} 145.0} 146.5; 147.9} 148.9 ah 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 138.5) 139.8] 141.4) 142.6} 143.8) 145.3} 146.9) 148.3) 149.4 ath 3.9 
White-collar occupations 140.1 140.3) 142.3] 143.8) 145.0| 146.9) 148.5} 150.0} 150.9 6 4] 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6) 151.2 1$2:3 at 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations 132.9} 134.4} 135.9} 137.0) 137.8} 139.1 140.3} 141.6] 142.2 4 SZ 
Service occupations 135.2} 136.7} 137.8; 138.0} 139.6} 141.1 142.5} 143.5) 144.8 4) 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities 135.1 135.4 136.8} 137.5] 137.9] 138.5) 140.0] 141.3) 142.3 oh 3.2 
Transportation 132.9] 132.3] 133.7) 134.4} 134.9] 134.9} 136.2) 137.4] 138.6 AS) PAT f 
Public utilities 137.8| 139.2) 140.6] 141.5| 141.8) 143.2) 144.9) 146.4) 147.1 cS) Sia 
Communications 138.0; 139.4) 141.1 141.9) 142.2} 143.4) 145.0} 146.7) 147.4 6 So, 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 137.4 138.9 140.0 140.9 141.3 143.0 144.7 145.9 146.6 ae) 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade 137.0| 137.7) 139.6] 140.7] 142.0} 143.8) 145.5} 146.4) 147.4 af 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.... 138.2} 139.5) 141.1 141.8} 143.3] 145.2} 146.8; 148.2) 149.0 5 4.0 
Wholesale trade 141.3] 140.7; 142.3) 144.3] 146.5} 147.4) 149.4; 149.6) 151.6 1.3 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... 140.8; 141.9] 143.0] 144.8} 146.4] 147.9} 149.7} 151.3) 153.2 ia) 46 
Retail trade 134.8} 136.2) 138.3) 138.9] 139.6) 142.1 143.5] 144.8) 145.2 =} 4.0 
General merchandise stores..... 133.0 133.7); 134.3 135.6] 136.7 137.8) 138.5 139.7 142.2 1.8 4.0 
Food stores 130.5} 131.8] 132.8] 133.9] 134.9] 136.7) 139.5} 140.2) 141.6 1.0) §.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
T | 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........:cceeeeeceees 139.8 137.2 142.4 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 151-7 151.7, 0.0 4.5 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ........ceeeseesetseeetees 139.6) 141.0| 144.8) 147.5] 148.0) 150.2} 151.5} 153.3 154.1 #) 41 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. | 144.4; 146.1 154.5| 159.2} 159.6] 162.0] 163.3] 165.0} 165.7 4 3.8 
TFISUPANC OG sestesteresertetereseseets ect cemesneceenes sreneseaserecest cere arr 138.5| 137.4| 139.8] 140.2) 141.5} 145.5) 146.6) 150.7 150.8 =i 6.6 
Senvicesercctcccs varie reectee renee Gan rrere tener econ ree asia eess | 440.8] 142.2} 143.2) 144.5) 146.0} 147.4) 149.1 150.6} 151.8 8 4.0 
BUSINESS SCMViCOSscccccoctere scr treseecesnoverncestan tiv wneeasexnes-> 144.1 145.4| 146.3} 148.5} 149.8] 152.0} 154.1 155.3} 156.0 5 41 
He althiS@nviceSiencsnessstancese-neneresuno-reanen = 137.4 138.7 139.6 140.6 142.2 143.5 145.3 146.6 148.1 1.0 4.1 
HospitalsSternnssccecencxcesspsesressteerantte-eaet-secoie=e | 136.5! 137.6] 138.3]; 139.3) 140.9] 141.8] 143.3) 144.9 146.8 1.3 4.2 
Educational ServiCeS.........:esereceecees | 443.5} 143.9) 144.2 147.5} 148.2) 148.9) 149.6) 153.4) 154.3 6 41 
Colleges and universities | 143.6 144.1 144.4 147.2 147.9 148.9 149.4 152.5 152.9 BS) 3.4 
NONMANUfACtUFING..........-cceeceeceereseecereenecenetsseersressreeneneee 137.4 137.9 139.7 141.0 142.1 143.9 145.5 146.9 147.9 rt 41 
White-collar workers. 139.8 140.1 142.0 143.5 144.7 146.5 148.2 149.6 150.6 orf 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........:ccceereteeeeeteeseees 140.3 141.6 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4 149.1 150.7 ikey AS) 8 41 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. .........c:ecceesceceereeeteeteetsereteseneees | Walt 132.4 134.0 $3531 135.8 137.4 138.9 140.3 140.9 4 3.8 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ........22:.scsecesceeeseecceeenersttncnerer teens 135.1 136.5 137.7) 137.9 139.5 140.9 142.4 143.4 144.7 9 3.7 
State and local government WOFKELS.ecsesccserseceseeseeeeeeees| 138.5 139.0 139.6 142.2 143.5 144.3 144.7 147.2 148.3 ath 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collars WOrKGISiessssseccepsuexcceccsdescear<recpacrecssceoncarsreesenntae 138.5) 138.9) 139.3) 142.1 143.4) 1441 144.5) 147.1 148.0 6 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical... 138.7 138.9) 139.4) 142.5 143.6 144.3 144.7 147.4 148.2 aS) 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..........-....| 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 144.3 144.9 145.1 147.3 148.8 1.0 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical.............| 136.5 137.4 137.5 139.6 141.7 142.4 143.0 145.0 146.2 8 3.2 

Blite-collataworketSieccncccmteccore:restec teres cnenvtesreseeescecteee tan | 136.0| 136.9} 137.6) 139.4; 140.7; 141.5) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 8 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

SO rviCeSeereaec caters esadesvateadencvareocssemsevunae surmernnencecearsonspes see 139.2} 139.5} 139.9} 142.9} 144.0 144.6| 144.9} 147.9} 148.7 5 3.3 
Services excluding schools”. 138.2) 139.0) 139.6] 142.1] 143.2| 144.3] 144.8] 146.7) 147.9 8 3.3 
HealthiSelvice Sancti icsteeocteeterestresrecenvesreccesssresmeeronaany 139.2} 139.7; 140.4 142.8] 144.2) 145.3) 145.7] 147.7} 149.3 hat 3.5 
FOS Pitall Sasesecs.crtes cose ce neeesccescnbrneastoccnmessteencerenen cncert| 139.1 139.7; 140.6) 142.8) 144.1 145.3} 145.6) 147.7) 149.2 1.0 3:5 
Educational Senvicesec en trcarseccspreccsentceessecetarsecteed 139.3 139.5 139.8 142.9 144.0 144.5 144.8 148.0 148.7 5 3.3 
SCM OO Secresereeny ce sisenicunentecstessepeerassecteccnseseceesaonsnesdsaries 139.5 139.6 140.0 143.1 144.2 144.7) 144.9 148.1 148.9 5 3.3 
Elementary and secondary oa 139.3 139.5 139.9 143.1 144.1 144.5 144.6 147.9 148.5 4 3.1 
Colleges and universitieS.............csssseees ..| 189.6] 139.6] 139.8) 142.6] 144.4) 144.9) 145.6; 148.3) 149.5 8 3.5 
: ae ee 
Public administration 135.9] 136.9] 137.8) 139.5) 141.5] 142.5] 142.9} 144.6) 146.1 1.0 3.3 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 5 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
Private IMGUSUV WOTKETS Ss ccoiayeeccecccacececcccesccvsseneaancusccnscneeunts 145.2 145.8 147.3 148.6 150.2 153.8 155.7 157.5 158.6 0.7 5.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers sco ston. cccmsorecsoorenceconteremrrce 147.4; 147.9] 149.4] 151.0) 152.5) 156.3} 158.5} 160.4] 161.5 A 5.9 
Blde-collamworkers ancxn pattercestctc ee narcennacerstroceneene) 141.6] 142.2} 143.6) 144.8; 146.2) 150.0) 151.6) 153.1) 154.1 af 5.4 
Workers, by industry division: | 
GOOdS producing .y.ccerscascte mas teeosteecsee eae 143.2} 144.3] 145.2} 146.3) 148.2) 152.3) 154.2) 155.7} 156.2 13 5.4 
Service-producing.... 145.7) 146.1) 147.9] 149.4) 150.7} 154.0} 156.0) 157.9) 159.4 9 5.8 
WAIN LAGUNING ccecns_ccccrssectes eet crem See trceere eater eee 142.7| 143.6] 144.5) 145.7| 147.8] 152.3) 153.9} 154.9) 154.8 = 4.7 
Nonmantifactuinngs.ccaccecesteccccostetonseestccieeanrterenene cae 145.8) 146.3) 148.0] 149.4) 150.7} 154.0; 156.1; 158.1) 159.7 1.0 6.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


1998 1999 2000 | Percent change 
] 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
| | | Dec. 2000 
t r 5 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | 
UIE ces esaceevasasava coven vuccacnvevauaxencnexsaesuacnennsesedaz-seeecenelamseenrexnies 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 0.5 4.0 
Goods-producing.... 136:5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 3 4.6 
SO UViCE- PV OCUGIM Gere apres taeetreecererereteneastaeectareQerceerengersseseeaiie 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 8 3.5 
MATAR Qecceruteeesc-sencanccdusentsnpesereeseectcuressassdececeseeracautvers 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 2 4.5 
NOmmanufacturinGsatescorcccoceeeecarsccecceccnvesrroreetuennipsicnetaey ston 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 8 3.8 
NONUMION se ncccceeatcsseeresneecesseunceseteranse ves baav steer apeontunescnssmanccsasas 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 eve 44 
GOODS-PLOGUGING. :6.c0c5sccsircassecscrsarcscanasvinvscueneensnrenenenssecneveat | 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 6 4.3 
SOT VICE Pi OOUCHNG =a oiecccenrcsedssnanasyoneasuabnstnvascstecersccevouwswsrs=ne 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 162.3 Li 4.5 
MAnUfaCturinGtacccscrcsecstoencvercnseosecaasesenecetcerncvortueccwnstnecorensi=oes | 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 5 3.8 
NOMMANUFACTUIING!. ...ccsesccccanseccenscasexstopresensencnersonessensesssnsned 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 “ff 4.6 
Workers, by region’ 
INOW Gat Stiseercrensterteecercce co eeu presn anante su ancedesnncecnecacneasspenrascaerl | 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 FA 4.2 
SOUR aco scan conazdencedenmccz sy yoronseevecseessscsxtesentactuats ccccstevounbvabecnscusnens 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 Hf 3.9 
Midwest (formerly North Centtal)..........:.:::cccesccescseeseseseeseseeeed 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 1S2i2 153.3 an 4.8 
bi kee) Boat ep ERE a PSP rer eeceer ce tec re reir ee ere Sen Ay eRO a Tre Coen rec ae 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 if 4.9 
Workers, by area size’ | 
IMG ODOUR AICS x ores cc ce rcr aes bee sna rant raasccnaasesteatiussqavtsonsenesed 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 6 4.4 
PB pes Be) Ree eRe EP SSINS, creo mM RPE Tp rE BUY CoPEE A MECC EERE CECE 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 1.0 47 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | 
MUNDI Sac evusncchowapunecesessossscevcacus svavacunaStaccwevusvecescsunenucnenvanasaiieandicd 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 9 3.4 
GOOCS-DI OUCH G case ox carssntsptarcrsauthsssatsanexstanctealianounershweieved TWiLy. 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 8 3.8 
SNES INGO EM CRUNCH ox anne exer eseusve urcuppa ast casesataennasnaxecetee screeds 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 1.0 3.1 
DATUM ACHITIN Go. ccviercecs sacdscsscssvensenoctesesecrsutewarasnusncessineatarion 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 8 3.7 
NOMMAN LACT ireresccetttact-xccetessencosetdntehcsteccacrsasseeresacemnce 133.1 133.7] 134.6} 135.6) 135.9} 136.4; 137.8) 139.2} 140.4 9 3.3 
NOmUM On ercrnceccprecsoresaccnxsaacespesstsestecesnineasatdnensnneteseespiicesnetrssart 138.3) 139.0) 140.7 142.0 143.3) 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 6 4.0 
Goods-producing.......... sida sass es unenisic nae sisdionxeuahreuexnectoun® 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 a7 4.0 
SOIVICE-DIOGUICIIG  sc-ancssvitrseacsssesssauadeivenstbaenaursasindeadivansanepaed 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 6 4.0 
NAATAUFACHUTIN ine reccuperseserceasenesesnesesetnececcrcns-oucaseceesesennccaeraent 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 5) 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing...........0000 is lnhkiensuausciin ds davapniicsweamaienezarencd 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 6 41 
Workers, by region’ | 
POT DASE: Soin csaecgcrunarsavesncnsvuakxctosuacsaakapehieecesimninmane casmiennccacene 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 2 3.6 
SOU dion cazsazaoncecsriapcxsunend nhensneecoresedaxanuseveucunacedusansscsyenecssarnayned 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 ah 3.4 
Midwest (formerly North Central)...........:csssecsceseseeseeeseeeeeneeens 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 Tf 4.2 
WES bre cs cauasnpcaes sastavawedanaeteasdnasainvid eursnuevdapuadsusatos pakcsentareeeenspeieeh 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 ah 4.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
PAGWODOMTAN AI ORS 5 5 cs icnscpusscuae scans cect nescuas doveeteonerstemneereeeeine 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 6 3.9 
QUOT BI OBS 5. Sah iesticnsves oxnrnsavsiernasseewesenvanereevnmnissnanvsusiaausceoiacel 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 9 41 


" The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a A a a ani ae cea TMA AEN AA ER ENA Na 


ham Small private establishments State and local governments 
a 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
+ + = 
Scope of Survey (in Q00'S)........cccsscssescsececeenceeeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical Care. ..........csscccscscssesnenee : ‘ 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance...................... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............cccceecceeeeeeeenes 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunch time................ 8 9 - - ilté 1 10 = 
Average minutes per day... : 37 37 = = 34 36 34 = 
BION POSE RN Sic gos a vatky ch etutecencve nes ete 48 49 = - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day.................. cae 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
Raid fineralileavertvcas nates etree iy eee 47 50 50 51]. 56 63 65 62 
Average dayS per OCCUITENCE..............cceceseeeeees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 Shue 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Peake Notidays, coc: sc, sccsonaseecnvents shanccatcreresecotectee! 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ ...........ecscccsecsseeeeceeeeeees 9.5 9.2 75 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal lOave:..ix..c0sccesecasacacsapusvcesueredercad 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
AvOrage GayS Per YOar..........0..esecesscastecsensonsnes 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 PeTl 29 2.9 3.0 
Paid VaCallOnS: icc. cpsccuvesvsasavecenmaxcceaoucsteccsastics 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Bald sickt eave ea eree ere 47 §3 50 50 97 95 95 94 
UAB Was oon cosa n= = see eases apiic encodeeceinetiis Ws 18 - - 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave ae ae 8 if = = 30 33 44 = 
Unpald family 1OAVG. 324. -c0secseriasagartecesvesaaseaccaesae - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............02......005 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent ot participants with coverage for: 
Homme nealth Care a... ccvscspercteesncatcaccsaasvansenvyerscced 79 80 - = 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 = =; 78 79 84 81 
Phiysicalvoxanbcerse ee theca errs cee 26 28 = = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
RR COWST AIO: tee em ante cont tna tnceereree eaeatarmursenesavieven 4 42 47 52 2 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly ContribUtion............0cceeeeeeeeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Framlly COVOlaGG sc .ccassaceccceat ses eceeens 4 seencecs cavers J 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............00ccee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..............-....000 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
MRESHVAIUCES xz sate neoe noses itaakonpracssenseecceasaam nes cance cay aan 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
SUPVIVON INCOME DONG .22. 000. 0checcscesiscesczeccesave 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available... 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
ISUTANICO AUS sear daaedi ory ratte spacer ate brane ania: banter 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
USEC Dp Steams cerinces eee ree coca cencnene es eonereysr oie 6 26 26 =! 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans °.............. a ai ES 29 a zl = = 
Retirement plans 
Paricipants in detined bene pension pians.......... 20 29 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........:scsereeeee 54 50 = 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available...............:scsceceeeeeeeeee 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............., ue 4 = = 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............+.s0secsesesee 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 = 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deterred savings 
BRVATASO SNOT 5 <a o0 leis cc easier eaavnnensicnsnranntsnssnonsbea 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits PlaNS............cccccesesseneseeeeeeseeeee 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *...........-.:ceceeeeeeeeeeere 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium Conversion Plans ........0.ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 7 


’ Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  * Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


| Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure i 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May® | June? | July’ | Aug.? | Sept.” Oct.” | Nov.’ | Dec.’ 

Z | | at 
Number of stoppages: | 

Beginning In Pperiod...........::esseese | lie 39 0) 0) 1 2 6 5 3 6 5 7 0 2 

In effect during period...........-...--+++- 21 40 1 1 2 4 7 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: | 

Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 73 394 0) 0) 17.0 ori 26.7 136.9 11.4 7.2 99.2 17.8 60.3 10) 8.7 

In effect during period (in thousands). 80 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 250 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).........2..:.0:10+4 1,995 20,419 63.0 60.0 298.0 327.6 272.2| 3,095.3} 3,134.0] 2,804.4) 4,186.6] 3,029.3 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 

Percent of estimated working time’... 01 06 (*) () 01 01 01 10 10 10 13 Af A @ () 


' Agricultural and government employees are include 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness, 


* Less than 0.005. 


® = preliminary. 
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din the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
" Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


a ee ee ee ee 


Series : Annual average 2001 
1999 2000 | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX ' 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
ARE M Severs aceesccm ecu 166.6 172.2) 169.8; 171.2} 171.3) 171.5} 172.4) 172.8] 172.8) 173.7) 174.0) 174.1] 174.0] 175.1) 175.8 
All items (1967 = 100)....... 499.0 515.8) 508.7; 512.8) 513.2) 513.6] 516.5) 517.5] 517.6] 520.3) 521.2) 521.5) 521.1] 524.5! 526.7 
FOG ANd DG VELAGES: -cs.cctresacsanssaccesesserseer cones 164.6 168.4) 166.8) 167.1] 167.2] 167.8] 167.9] 168.7) 169.2) 169.4) 169.6] 169.5] 170.5} 171.4] 171.8 
164.1 167.8| 166.3} 166.5! 166.6] 167.3) 167.3; 168.1; 168.7} 168.9} 169.1] 168.9} 170.0! 170.9] 171.3 
Food at home..... 164.2 167.9} 166.3} 166.4) 166.5] 167.5) 167.3] 168.3] 168.9] 169.0) 169.1) 168.8) 170.2} 171.3] 171.8 
Cereals and bakery products.. 185.0 188.3} 186.0] 186.1) 187.2; 188.6] 187.7) 189.6) 189.9] 188.6) 190.1) 189.0) 190.7; 191.1] 191.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS.......c-sssesssseeeeeee ; 147.9 154.5} 151.3) 152.4/ 152.9] 153.9] 154.9} 155.8] 156.8} 156.9] 156.8} 155.5} 156.6| 158.0] 159.5 
Dairy and related products’. | 159.6 160.7) 160.9; 159.1} 160.6] 159.6; 159.5} 160.5} 161.0] 161.6] 161.9] 161.4 161.5] 163.6] 163.6 
Fruits and vegetables..............sc:sssseseesreeeeenees 203.1 204.6) 203.0} 201.7/ 201.6) 204.3] 199.9] 201.0] 202.5] 204.6) 206.2} 207.3) 215.1) 2126) 211.5 
Nonaicoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 134.3 137.8} 138.4) 138.5} 137.6) 137.3) 137.5] 138.5] 138.2) 138.0] 137.4] 137.9) 136.7; 139.4] 139.9 
Other foods at home.. 153.5 155.6] 154.4) 155.1] 154.0) 155.4) 156.2) 156.6} 156.9) 156.7) 155.8) 156.0) 156.3! 157.8} 157.9 
Suigariand Sweets. ccccca coerce ennai 152.3 154.0) 154.4) 154.6; 152.4, 153.7} 154.0] 154.1| 154.6] 154.6] 153.9] 153.0] 153.5] 155.7] 155.8 
Fats and oils... 148.3 147.4] 145.6) 145.9} 144.8) 147.0] 146.6] 148.1) 148.9] 148.7) 149.7) 146.5) 150.2} 153.0] 152.6 
Other foods... 168.9 172.2} 170.5} 171.6} 170.7) 172.1) 173.4) 173.5} 173.7| 173.4) 172.0) 173.3] 172.7/ 173.8] 174.0 
Other miscellaneous foods’... 104.9 107.5| 106.4; 107.0} 105.2) 106.4] 108.4) 108.8} 109.5) 107.7; 106.8] 110.0] 108.9] 109.0] 108.7 
Food away from home’ 165.1 169.0} 167.6] 167.9] 168.1] 168.3] 168.6] 169.1] 169.5) 170.0] 170.3) 170.4] 170.8} 171.4] 171.8 
Other food away from homeo eccoseess 105.2 109.0} 107.9] 107.9) 108.0) 108.1) 108.1] 108.7; 109.3) 110.0) 110.5) 111.0] 114.41) 111.8] 111.4 
AICONOIiC DEVEraGeS.....as.cscceeccescssecousscseesoseecsecnss | 169.7 174.7| 173.0} 173.5] 173.6] 173.8] 174.4] 175.2| 175.6} 175.5} 175.9} 176.4] 176.5] 177.2| 177.7 
RE NOMISUN ge pera receeerts este cece ee has ReasT ET 163.9 169.6] 167.1) 167.8) 167.9] 168.1] 169.6} 170.6} 170.9} 171.4) 171.7} 171.6] 171.9] 174.1] 174.7 
Sipeitens eet ee cen ee 187.3 193.4 191.0} 192.2] 192.3] 192.4] 193.3} 194.1] 194.7} 194.6] 195.2] 195.2! 195.1] 196.4] 197.6 
Rent of primary residence. 1775 183.9} 181.5] 182.0) 182.3} 182.7} 183.2} 183.9] 184.6] 185.3) 186.1) 186.8) 187.6) 188.2] 188.9 
Lodging away from home... 112.3 117.5} 115.1] 120.9; 119.4] 117.5] 120.5} 122.8] 123.0; 118.1] 1185] 113.9] 108.8) 114.1] 119.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 192.9 198.7) 196.6} 196.9} 197.2} 197.6} 198.2] 198.6] 199.2) 199.9) 200.5) 201.2) 201.8] 202.4] 202.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance’ 101.3 103.7} 102.4| 102.6] 103.1} 103.8} 103.9} 104.2) 104.0} 104.2; 104.2} 104.5) 104.7} 105.0] 105.1 
Fuels and utilities... 128.8 137.9] 132.9] 131.8] 131.7] 132.4] 138.9} 141.3] 140.9] 143.8] 143.1] 142.7/ 145.3] 153.8] 152.3 
PRBISS otis ccc 113.5 122.8] 117.6) 1163) 116.1) 116.8] 124.0) 126.5) 125.9] 129.1) 128.3] 127.7| 130.6 139.8] 138.0 
Fuel oil and other fUels.............secesseseesseeeeees 91.4 129.7} 147.2) 130.1] 123.7} 121.6] 120.9] 120.8] 120.8) 133.7/ 137.6] 140.3) 144.9] 149.1] 144.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity................ 120.9 128.0} 120.6] 120.7) 121.0) 122.0) 130.2} 133.0] 132.4] 134.8] 133.6] 132.7; 135.6] 145.7| 144.0 
Household furnishings and operations. 126.7 128.2| 127.2) 127.9] 128.2) 128.1] 128.1] 128.6] 128.6] 129.0] 128.7; 128.9] 128.6) 128.8] 129.1 
131.3 129.6] 129.2) 132.5! 133.3] 132.2] 128.3] 124.5) 125.3) 130.4] 132.8} 131.8] 127.8] 125.4) 128.4 
131.1 129.7/ 130.0 131.5} 131.6] 132.6] 129.4) 126.4) 126.8) 129.1; 130.4] 131.3} 128.0] 125.5] 126.6 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 123.3 121.5} 120.0] 125.9] 126.7) 124.4) 119.2] 113.9] 115.6; 124.2) 127.9] 124.8) 119.7] 115.5] 121.0 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’. 129.0 130.6] 133.1] 133.9] 132.3) 131.7) 130.5} 128.1} 126.7} 127.4) 130.8] 130.7/ 128.2] 127.4) 129.3 
Footwear 125.7 123.8} 122.1] 124.7| 126.7) 126.1] 123.9] 120.3| 120.7| 124.9) 125.3! 125.4| 123.8) 121.4] 122.6 
Transportation 144.4 153.3| 149.7) 153.4; 152.9] 153.1) 155.7] 155.0} 153.2} 154.7) 154.4) 155.2) 154.4) 154.4| 154.9 
Private transportation 140.5 149.1| 145.6} 149.2} 148.7) 148.8) 151.4) 150.6} 148.6] 150.4) 150.4) 151.1) 150.3] 150.3} 150.7 
New and used motor vehicies* 100.1 100.8] 100.3) 100.4} 100.8} 101.0! 100.8) 100.6} 100.4) 100.4; 100.8} 101.5] 102.1] 102.3} 102.2 
NCW VEHICN S22 cceccyesesseictoisanssSvecsstinasnesnucvantode 142.9 142.8] 143.0] 143.3] 143.5] 143.3) 142.9] 1425] 141.9] 141.4) 141.6] 142.7) 143.6] 143.7] 143.3 
Used cars and trucks’. a | 152.0 155.8] 153.0; 153.0} 154.0) 155.4) 155.7; 155.3} 155.2} 156.2} 157.9] 159.3] 160.2} 160.4; 160.4 
RA CRON Nese eieectrcscctet ss vivanscostcuesvvecsopsenedbcdsvees' 100.7 129.3} 118.1] 131.7} 128.7| 128.3) 139.0] 136.1] 128.4] 135.2} 133.1] 133.0] 127.8] 126.6] 127.5 
Gasoline Hall ty POS) oscsasssensscsvscivacsvasssaivsberssean 100.1 128.6} 117.3] 130.9) 127.9} 127.6} 138.3] 135.4) 127.7| 134.3} 132.3} 132.2; 127.0] 125.8) 126.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.5 101.5} 100.9) 101.4] 101.0) 101.1] 101.2) 101.5} 101.5} 101.7} 101.7] 102.5] 103.1} 103.6] 104.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 171.9 177.3| 175.2) 175.7} 175.9} 176.3} 176.8) 177.2} 178.2} 178.7) 179.4| 179.9) 179.9] 180.6) 181.5 
Public tran sp OtabOns..s2ns-snsne2- tecsstoseesovansesstescoe 197.7 209.6] 204.2} 209.8; 209.2) 210.4) 212.6] 213.7] 215.7} 213.0] 208.0) 209.1} 209.5) 210.2| 212.1 
Medical Care... | 250.6 260.8} 257.0| 258.1) 258.8] 259.4) 260.5] 261.4] 262.6] 263.1) 263.7| 264.1] 264.8} 267.1] 268.9 
Medical care commodities. 230.7 238.1| 235.5) 236.3] 237.0! 237.5] 238.2) 238.6} 239.2] 239.4) 239.6] 240.0} 241.1] 242.3) 243.8 
Medical care services. 255.1 266.0| 262.0/ 263.2) 263.9| 264.4 265.6] 266.7/ 268.0) 268.7; 269.4/ 269.8] 270.4) 273.0} 274.9 
Professional services 229.2 137.7| 234.9| 236.1] 236.6] 237.1) 237.9] 238.3] 238.9] 239.3) 239.7| 239.8] 240.3) 242.6] 244.1 
Hospital and related services 299.5 317.3] 310.5) 311.5} 312.7] 313.5) 315.6] 318.1] 321.3) 322.5] 323.6] 324.7/ 325.3] 328.5] 331.0 
Rocroalon aa ee a ee 102.1 103.3] 102.5] 102.9] 102.9] 103.1] 103.4; 103.7| 103.9] 103.8] 103.8} 103.7] 103.7} 104.1] 104.3 
Uidealanciaidio!< a0 100.7 101.0} 100.8] 100.9] 100.3} 101.3} 101.5} 101.3] 101.6} 101.5} 101.0} 100.9) 100.7; 101.2} 101.6 
Education and communication?... 101.2 102.5) 102.2} 102.0] 101.8] 101.8} 101.5} 102.0) 102.8} 102.9} 103.6} 103.2) 103.6] 103.9} 104.0 
Education” 107.0 112.5} 110.6) 110.6} 110.7) 110.9) 111.5} 111.8] 118.0) 114.9] 115.3} 115.4) 115.5) 115.8] 116.0 
Educational books and supplies 261.7 279.9| 278.3} 276.9] 276.7| 276.8} 277.5} 278.1; 280.2} 284.8) 285.2} 284.8; 285.4) 289.2) 290.4 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 308.4 324.0/ 318.0| 318.3] 318.7) 319.2) 320.9] 321.7) 925.4) 3380.8} 9332.1; 93325) 332.7/ 333.3) 333.7 
OmInUCAtlOn cr Ae ee a ee 96.0 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 93.3 93.7 92.1 93.1 92.3 93.0 93.3 93.2 
Information and information processing’... 95.5 92.8 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 93.0 91.3 92.3 91.5 92.2 92.4 92.2 
Telephone Services! ....ccscecsssesccsssseceeecesee 100.1 98.5 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’... 30.5 25.9 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 25.2 25.0 24.7 24.2 23.8 23.2 22.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’... 53/5 444 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 39.5 38.9 38.3 37.3 36.5 35.0 33.9 
Other goods and services 258.3 271.1) 266.7| 268.0) 271.9} 270.2| 269.6] 272.2) 271.6) 274.7| 273.0 276.2) 274.0| 275.9) 277.2 
Tobacco and smoking PrOdUCtS......ccscceseseeeeeee | 355.8 394.9] 383.0} 387.3] 404.4] 393.5} 388.5] 400.7| 394.1; 408.0) 396.7/ 411.0] 396.6) 404.3) 408.5 
DarsOndiiCare oa armen ae ee 161.1 165.6; 163.8) 164.3] 164.8; 165.1) 165.4; 165.7] 166.2; 166.6] 167.0) 167.4; 167.8] 168.2; 168.6 
Personal care products ....:sssssesseseeeseen 151.8 153.7; 152.6 153.5} 153.4) 153.0] 153.6] 153.7) 154.3) 154.3) 153.4; 153.9] 155.5) 155.3} 155.3 
Personal care S@rvices! ..sssccssssccsssssecsecsssesseoss | _171.4 178.1} 175.6] 176.2} 176.2} 177.3] _(177.9| 178.2] 179.3] (179.9) 180.3) 180.6) 181.3) 181.6) 181.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Series 5 
1999 | 2000 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
1 
Miscellaneous personal S€rViCES..........-0-+++4 243.0| 252.8) 248.9) 249.4 250.9] 251.7] 252.0] 252.9] 253.6] 254.0) 255.1] 255.7) 255.7) 257.3 258.6 


Commodity and service group: 
GOmMIMOGHES i cccectreveeessccorser secexcocacnsNes=xewemcrsbacsy 144.4 149.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 149.2 149.7 149.3 148.6 150.3 150.4 150.6 150.0 150.0 150.6 


164.6 168.4 166.8 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 169.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 170.5 171.4 171.8 
132.5 137.7 135.7 138.4 138.4 138.0 138.6 137.7 136.4 138.8 138.9 139.3 137.8 137.4 138.1 
137.5 147.4 143.9 148.5 148.5 147.6 149.1 147.5 145.6 149.9 149.9 150.2 147.2 146.4 147.7 


Food and beverages.... 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages. . 


IAD DAL El wersecrecueserectseaeetoat ekansasscemmcstamnnenertues Asis: 129.6) 129.2) 132.5] 133.3) 132.2 128.3 124.5} 125.3] 130.4 132.8) 131.8] 127.8) 125.4) 128.4 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
Tale bito) of Rel egeececes sero ntarcenrneonamosconcocusencnern 146.0 162.5, 157.2) 162.7; 162.3 161.5 165.8; 165.4] 162.0/ 165.9] 164.7; 165.7| 163.1 163.2 163.7 
DUNADIO Sees euccassccesevctwncenscxscatnrasnouneonsbrtexcuaessvers 126.0 125.4) 125.3 125.6] 125.6) 125.8/ 125.4, 125.2] 124.7| 124.8/ 125.0} 125.5 125.9} 125.9] 125.9 
SR RYO wn encpocececceerepcsron fren nes Pee 188.8 195.3) 192.4 193.3] 193.5} 193.8] 195.3) 196.3} 197.0) 197.2 197.6] 197.6} 198.0} 200.2; 201.0 
Rentofsneltense tee eee eee 195.0 201.3} 198.9) 200.1 200.2| 200.3) 201.2} 202.1 202.7| 202.6) 203.3) 203.2} 203.1 204.5} 205.7 
Transporatation SErViCeS...........ccccreeseesecseseeesnees 190.7 196.1 193.7; 195.0; 195.2} 195.7); 196.1 196.5 197.4) 197.2 197.0} 198.0} 1983} 199.1 200.3 
Other SONVICES veosceseccccneevessessessrcrct vesseevespensdaceabs 223.1 209.9| 227.41 227.8] 228.0) 228.4) 228.7] 229.9) 231.3) 231.5] 232.6) 232.4) 233.0) 234.1 234.8 
Special indexes: 
REINS ESS TOO Searsecetreresncessucesccsesesscaseceessrasel 167.0 173.0) 170.5} 172.0) 172.2) 172.2 173.3} 173.6] 173.5| 174.6) 174.9) 175.0) 174.7 175.9| 176.6 


All items less shelter.........- 160.2 165.7) 163.3) 164.8} 164.9} 165.1 166.0 166.2 166.0} 167.4) 167.5} 167.7; 167.5 168.6) 169.1 
All items less medical care. ne 162.0 167.3; 165.0) 166.4) 166.5 166.6 167.6} 167.9} 167.9} 168.8| 169.1 169.2} 169.0} 170.1 170.8 
Commodities less fOOd......:..sscecsesessseseseenene 134.0 139.2] 137.2 139.9} 139.9) 139.4) 140.1 139.2} 138.0] 140.3] 140.4] 140.8] 139.3) 139.0 139.7 
Nondurables less food 139.4 149.1 145.7; 150.1 150.1 149.3) 150.7] 149.3] 147.5) 151.5} 151.6) 151.8) 149.0) 1483 149.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel. ere 147.5 162.9 158.0 163.0 162.7 161.9 166.0 165.7 162.6 166.2 165.1 166.0 163.6 163.9 164.3 
NondiitableGersseerncccc sree nether teccccseeree 151.2 158.2; 155.6) 158.1 158.2} 158.0) 158.8) 158.4; 157.6} 160.0} 160.1 160.2 159.1 159.1} 160..0 


Services less rent of shelter? 195.8 202.9 199.2 199.9/ 200.2] 200.9] 202.9) 204.2| 205.0) 205.7) 205.8/ 205.9] 206.9} 210.0} 210.5 


Services less medical care services 182.7 188.9 186.0 186.9 187.1 187.4 188.9 189.9 190.5 190.7 191.1 191.1 191.5 193.6 194.3 
ENGhG Vite sayenrcss =: 106.6 1246| 116.7) 122.2| 120.7} 121.0} 129.6} 129.7) 125.9} 130.6) 129.3} 129.0] 128.1 132.5 132.0 
All items less energy... 174.4 178.6] 176.9) 177.8; 178.1 178.2| 178.3; 178.7) 179.1 179.6} 180.1 180.3 180.2} 181.0 181.8 
All items less food and energy.. 177.0 181.3} 179.5} 180.5! 180.9} 180.9} 181.0 181.3] 181.7| 182.3) 182.8); 183.0} 182.8; 183.5 184.4 
Commodities less food and energy... 144.1 144.9 144.2 145.3 145.9 145.5 144.5 143.8 143.7 145.1 145.6 146.0 145.1 144.8 145.9 
Energy commodities. 100.0 129.5 120.6| 131.7| 128.4) 127.9] 137.6] 135.0] 127.9; 135.2; 133.6} 133.8) 129.3 128.6 129.1 


SEMICES IOSS ENETGY.«.::.eccecscneseeorcsencncenserns 195.7 202.1 199.7| 200.7} 200.9} 201.2} 201.9] 202.7) 203.5} 203.5) 204.1 204.2| 204.4) 205.7 206.8 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | 
AHO Secreseecerecntcveteniencnanorse scohanca Ren oOo 163.2 168.9; 166.5 167.9} 168.0 168.2 169.2 169.4) 169.3} 170.4 170.6 170.9 170.7 171.7 172.4 
AulItEMS: (196 fe 100) Wreccncseedenscictatpean tonnes ruynesecseas 486.2 503.1 495.9] 500.0} 500.4; 501.1 504.1 504.7} 504.2} 507.6} 508.2! 509.0| 5085} 511.6) 513.4 
Food and beverages... 163.8 167.7! 166.1 166.4, 166.5 167.2 167.3; 168.0; 168.6] 168.8] 169.0 168.8 169.8 170.8 171.2 
163.4 167.2 165.6} 165.9) 166.0; 166.7 166.8; 167.6 189.9] 168.3 168.5 168.3 169.3 170.3 170.8 
163.0 166.8 165.1 165.3 165.4 166.4) 166.3 167.3 156.8) 168.1 168.1 167.8 169.1 170.3 170.8 


Cereals and bakery products a 184.7 188.0| 185.8) 185.9| 186.9| 188.4) 187.3) 189.2} 161.0) 188.4) 189.9} 188.6) 190.4) 190.9] 191.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 147.6 154.1 150.8] 152.0) 152.5} 153.5} 154.6] 155.4; 202.5) 156.6} 156.4) 155.3) 156.3) 157.9] 159.2 
Dairy and related products! ae eee te, Ree 159.4 160.5} 160.4) 158.7| 160.2} 159.3) 159.4) 160.5} 138.2} 161.6} 161.9} 161.4) 161.5) 163.8) 163.5 
Fruits and vegetables..........scs:ssssssssereeseeceeeeee 201.8 203.4} 201.7; 200.5! 200.5| 203.1 198.9} 200.0) 201.5} 203.6) 204.7} 205.8) 213.3) 210.9) 210.1 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 133.2 136.9) 137.6] 137.8] 136.7) 186.4) 136.7! 187.5) 137.4) 137.1 136.6} 137.1 135.8] 138.7 139.3 


Other foods at home. ns 152.8 155.1 153.8 154.5 153.4 154.9 155.6 156.0 156.2 156.1 155.3 155.4 155.8 157.3 157.3 
Sugar and sweets...... 4 152.2 153.9 154.3 154.5 152.3 153.6 153.9 154.2 154.4 154.4 153.8 152.7 153.3 155.4 155.6 


Fats and oils... 1479] 147.2] 145.2! 1457| 144.5] 146.9) 146.4| 147.9] 148.6) 148.5] 149.4, 146.3] 149.9] 152.8] 152.4 
Other foods 168.8) 172.3} 1705} 171.6) 170.7] 172.2) 173.4] 173.5) 173.6| 173.5] 172.0| 173.4] 173.0) 174.0] 174.1 
Other miscellaneous foods! 2.......:e0ecs- 104.6) 107.1] 106.2) 106.7/ 104.7| 106.1/ 108.0} 108.4/ 109.0/ 107.5} 106.3) 109.6; 108.6] 1085) 108.5 

Food away from home .ssssssssssssssssseusssseesneeee 165.0] 169.0] 167.6; 167.9] 168.1) 168.3) 168.6] 169.1 169.5] 170.0] 170.3| 170.5] 170.8) 171.4) 171.8 
Other food away from home|. | 105.1] 109.2) 107.8) 107.8) 108.3] 1085/ 108.4) 1088] 109.6} 110.4| 110.9) 111.2] 111.4] 1115) 111.6 
Alcoholic beverages 168.8, 173.8] 172.2| 172.8] 172.9| 172.9] 173.6) 174.4) 174.7) 174.4] 174.8| 175.6] 175.8] 176.5| 177.0 
HOUSING recat mete a yevsct ene ered 160.0] 165.4] 162.9| 163.4] 163.6] 163.9) 165.5} 166.4] 166.6; 167.3] 167.5| 167.6] 168.1) 170.2] 170.5 


Shelter 
Rent of primary residence.. 


181.6} 187.4] 185.2) 186.0; 186.2) 186.5; 187.2) 187.9] 188.4| 188.7; 189.3] 1895| 189.6| 190.6] 191.5 
177.1] 183.4} 181.1) 181.5] 181.8] 182.2) 182.7; 183.4| 184.1] 184.8] 185.6) 186.2] 187.0| 187.7] 1883 
Lodging away from HOME? .esecsscscsecreesecsearee 122.2} 417.3] 114.5) 119.9} 118.7) 117.8} 120.9) 123.1] 122.5} 118.3] 1186] 113.9} 108.7} 113.8] 118.5 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’) 175.7| 180.8] 179.0] 1792) 179.6] 179.9] 180.4] 180.8] 181.3] 181.9} 182.4] 183.0] 183.5] 184.1] 184.5 
Tenantateand nousenok Insiranesice 101.6] 103.9] 102.6] 102.8] 103.3] 104.0] 104.1) 104.4) 104.2} 104.4] 104.4] 104.7; 104.9] 105.2] 105.3 
Fuels and utilities, 128.7; 137.4) 132.0) 131.2} 131.1] 131.9] 138.7] 141.0] 140.4] 143.4] 142.5] 142.0] 144.6| 153.2| 151.5 
113.0] 121.8] 116.3) 115.4, 115.2] 116.0} 123.3] 125.7/ 125.0] 128.2] 127.2] 126.5| 129.3] 138.6| 136.6 
91.7; 128.8| 144.5] 129.6) 123.0] 120.9] 120.2} 120.1] 120.1] 133.1) 136.7| 139.3] 144.1] 190.1) 145.0 
120.4) 127.5; 120.1] 120.2) 120.5] 121.6] 1299) 1325] 131.8] 134.4) 133.0] 132.1) 134.8] 144.8] 4143/0 
124.7; 125.5] 124.6) 125.3] 125.6] 125.5] 125.3] 125.7) 125.7|/ 126.1] 125.8] 126.0] 125.6] 125.7] 125.9 
130.1} 128.3} 127.9] 131.0] 131.8] 130.9] 127.3] 123.6) 124.0] 128.7] 131.3] 130.5] 126.6] 124.1/ 127.0 
131.2} 129.7) 129.9| 131.5] 131.5} 132.7| 129.5} 126.6] 126.8) 128.8] 130.3 131.3; 128.0] 125.8] 126.9 
121.3] 119.3} 118.0) 123.5] 124.3) 1224] 117.4) 112.2) 113.2] 121.5] 125.5] 122.6| 117.5| 113.2| 118.4 
130.3) 132.3} 134.7| 135.7] 134.1) 133.4] 132.0] 129.8] 128.4) 129.0| 132.6| 132.7] 130.0| 129.0/ 131.0 


126.2 124.2) 122.6) 124.7) 127.1 126.6) 124.6) 120.9} 121.5} 124.8} 125.5 125.7) 124.0 121.5) 122.4 
143.4 152.8) 149.1 152.9} 152.2) 152.5) 155.5} 154.4) 152.3) 154.2) 154.0] 154.9) 153.9] 154.0] 154.5 


140.7 150.1 146.4) 150.1 149.5| 149.7} 152.8; 151.6] 149.3] 151.4; 151.3 152.2 151.2 151.2 151.7 


2 
New and used motor vehicles*.........ccccc.c0c00e04 100.4 101.4} 100.7} 100.8) 101.2) 101.5} 101.4) 101.1 100.9} 101.0) 101.4) 102.2} 102.8} 102.9; 102.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Fuel oil and other fuels... 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations... 


Apparel 
Men's and boys! apparel........ 
Women's and girls' apparel 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! : 
Footwear... 
Transportation.. 
Private transportation. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


"a a 


Satins Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 2000 | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
INOW WONICIES sx-ceretcaneietheort wat ureeoscaccenere 144.0 143.9 144.2 144.5 144.7 144.5 144.1 143.7 143.1 142.5 142.7 143.7 144.6 144.8 144.5 
Used cars and trucks’ agnedisseonses : 153.3 167.1 154.4 154.4 155.4 156.8 Loa 156.6 156.5 1745: 169,3 160.7 161.6 161.7 161.7 
WIOLOT AOR ce, t. peste necergtamennrearte nae ceesuecseora ce 100.8} 129.5) 118.6) 132.0) 128.5} 128.5) 140.1 136.2; 128.0} 136.3) 133.1 133.2] 127.7} 126.9} 127.8 
Gasoline (all types) 5 100.2 128.8; 117.9) 131.2} 127.8) 127.9} 139.4) 135.5} 127.3) 134.6] 132.3] 132.4] 126.9] 126.2] 127.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment ed 100.0| 100.9 100.5 100.9 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.8 100.7 100.9 101.0 101.8 102.3 103.0 103.4 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............! 173.3 178.8; 176.6) 177.2) 177.4) 177.8) 178.3} 178.7) 179.6} 180.2) 180.9} 181.4/ 181.5} 182.1; 183.1 
Public transportation.. | 193.1} 203.4; 198.8} 203.4) 2029} 203.9] 205.5} 206.9] 208.7) 206.4) 202.4; 203.2} 203.7|/ 204.3} 205.8 
249.7) 259.9] 256.2| 257.3! 258.0) 258.5 259.7| 260.6} 261.7) 262.2) 262.8) 263.1) 263.8) 266.3) 268.1 
226.8 233.6 231.0 231.8) 232.4) 232.9! 233.7; 234.2) 234.6] 235.0) 235.2) 235.5) 236.5) 237.8) 239.1 
254.9} 265.9| 261.9) 263.1] 263.8) 264.4) 265.6) 266.6) 267.9] 268.5| 269.2) 269.4) 270.1) 2728] 274.7 
230.8 239.6; 236.7} 238.0; 238.6; 239.0/ 239.9) 240.3} 240.9] 241.3) 241.8) 241.7) 242.3} 244.9] 246.4 
295.5) 313.2; 306.4) 307.5) 308.7) 309.5} 311.7) 314.2} 317.1; 318.2} 319.2} 320.3) 320.9) 323.9] 326.6 
RAGrGHOn Gwe SA ke al 101 3 102.4) 101.6) 102.0) 102.0} 102.3) 102.5} 102.7} 102.9) 102.8; 102.8} 102.7] 102.6} 103.0} 103.1 
Video and audio''* rae oe ee | 100.5 100.7 100.4 100.6 100.0 101.0 101.2 100.9 101.3 101.1 100.7 100.6 100.3 100.8 101.2 
Education and communication®....................- | 101 “| 1027| 102.5} 102.2] 102.1) 102.1) 101.7/ 102.2] 103.0] 102.9| 103.7] 103.2) 103.7) 104.0/ 104.1 
Education?.. eae oe anes ope ee eel | 107.2| 112.8 110.9 111.0 111.1 palates} 111.8 lid on 113:2 115.1 115.4 115.6 neyyé 116.0 116.2 
Educational books and supplies. .................+ 264.1 | 283.3) 281.3} 280.0} 279.9) 280.0; 280.9; 281.5; 283.6) 288.6) 289.0; 2886) 289.2! 2929) 2941 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 302.8 | 318.2) 312.7) 312.8} 313.4) 313.8} 315.4) 316.2) 319.2) 324.7) 325.7/ 326.3] 326.5] 327.0] 327.4 
Goramunication 2... | 96.9) 94.6 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 
Information and information processing’ a 96.5 94.1 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 
Telephone SOPVICRS Cae oe | 100.2 98.7 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 97.1 98.6 97.6 98.6 99.0 98.9 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services '*...............| 31.6} 26.8 28.6 28.2 27.6 2T.5 27.0 26.6 26.1 25.9 25.5 25.1 24.6 24.0 23.8 
Personal computers and peripheral | 
equipment’? CHEE aa sacle Cone fae 53.1} 40.5 44.5 43.6 42.0 41.8 40.7 39.8 39.1 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 
Other goods and services. ol 261.9 276.5| 271.7) 273.3) 278.0) 275.4) 274.5} 277.9| 276.8} 280.9) 278.2) 282.3] 279.2) 281.5) 283.2 
Tobacco and smoking products 356.2 395.2} 383.6] 387.8] 404.9} 393.7| 388.7} 400.9) 394.2} 408.2] 397.0) 411.3} 396.9] 4046) 409.2 
Porsonal Care es. 52 161.3 165.5} 163.9| 164.3) 164.6) 164.9} 165.3) 165.5} 166.1 166.5} 166.8) 167.1 167.7; 168.1) 268.5 
Personal Care products’ .........c..-sseecsee-seeee-e-s | 152.5 154.2} 153.2) 154.1 153.9} 153.4) 154.0} 154.1 155.0) 155.1 15319) -154:2)" 155.8), bbs) 1 55s7 
Personal care services’ Cha se EE 2 171.7| 178.6 176.1 176.6 176.6 TRE 178.3 178.6 179.7 180.3 180.8 181.1 181.7 182.1 182.4 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS..............0.-4- | 243.1 251.9] 248.9] 249.4) 250.4) 251.2) 251.4) 252.2) 253.0) 253.4) 254.5} 255.1) 255.3] 257.0) 258.4 
Commodity and service group: | | 
Commodities | 144.7| 149.8; 147.8; 149.8) 149.9} 149.9) 150.6) 150.1 149.3} 151.0) 151.0) 151.4) 150.6] 150.8) 151.4 
Food and beverages. see 163.8 167.7} 166.1 166.4| 166.5} 167.2} 167.3} 168.0) 168.6) 168.8) 169.0) 168.8! 169.8; 170.8) 171.2 
Commodities less food and beverages.........-...4 133.2| 139.0} 136.8} 139.6) 139.6) 139.3} 140.3) 139.2; 137.7) 140.2} 140.2) 140.8; 139.1 138.8} 139.5 
Nondurables less food and beverages..... 138.1 149.1 145.1 160.2 150.2 149.4 161.5 149.7 147.2 151.8 151.6 152.1 148.6 148.1 149.4 
Apparel 130.1 128.3} 127.9] 131.0} 131.8] 130.9] 127.3) 123.6} 124.0) 128.7} 131.3) 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 127.0 
Nondurabies less ood, beverages, | | 
and apparel 147.2 165.3) 159.3) 165.7} 165.2) 164.4 169.6] 168.7| 164.6) 169.3} 167.6) 168.8] 165.5) 166.0! 166.5 
Durables 126.0 125.8; 125.6; 125.8} 126.0! 126.2) 125.9) 125.6) 125.2) 125.3) 125.6) 126.2) 126.6) 126.6) 126.6 
SES FICS see ree erat tre sate eess se ecece a enovoncesecexacrererared | 185.3 191.6] 188.5} 189.2; 189.4) 189.8) 191.2) 192.2) 193.0} 193.4) 193.9] 194.0) 194.5} 196.6) 197.2 
Rent of shelter” 174.9 180.5} 178.4) 179.1 179.3} 179.6] 180.3] 181.0) 181.5} 181.7) 182.3) 182.5; 182.6) 183.6) 184.4 
Transporatation services 187.9 192.9| 190.8; 191.8} 192.0/ 192.4) 192.6; 193.0) 193.8} 193.7) 193.9} 195.0} 195.2! 196.0) 197.2 
UGE SOTVIGES scenes caceet eee aceovessessvanrad-uasastissenoed | 219.6 225.9| 223.7) 224.0} 224.2) 2246] 224.7) 225.9] 227.3) 227.3) 228.4) 228.1) 228.9) 229.9) 230.6 
Special indexes: 
PD MOIES LOSS (OO sxc cencretevcecsensseceseccarsnascesrensscae 163.1 169.1 166.4] 168.0| 168.2) 168.3) 169.5} 169.6; 169.4) 170.7) 170.9} 171.3) 170.9} 171.9}7.0172.5 
PAV ROMMS OSS! SHONOL: « .:sccens' onevedczeaeasavnesusocnsugone 158.11 163.8; 161.3} 162.8) 163.0) 163.1 164.3} 164.3) 163.9} 165.4) 165.5; 165.7; 165.5) 166.5) 167.0 
All items less medical care.... 159.2 164.7} 162.3; 163.6; 163.8) 164.0} 165.0; 165.1 165.0} 166.2) 166.4) 166.6) 166.4); 167.4) 168.0 
Commodities less food.......... 134.6 140.4} 138.2} 141.0} 141.0) 140.7} 141.7) 140.6) 139.1 141.6] 141.6] 142.2} 140.6; 140.3) 141.0 
Nondurables less f00.........-.:cccceee 140.0 150.7; 146.8; 151.7) 151.7} 150.9] 152.9} 151.2) 148.9) 153.3] 153.1 153.6] 150.3) 149.9} 151.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 148.4 165.4 159.8; 165.7} 165.3] 164.5) 169.4} 168.7; 164.9) 169.2} 167.7) 168.8) 165.8) 166.3) 166.8 
Nondurables 151.3 158.9| 156.0! 158.8] 1589} 158.8) 159.9] 159.4 158.3) 160.8} 160.8) 161.0} 159.7 159.9) 160.8 
Services less rent of shelter®.........-.-sseecsseeeeveee- 174.1 180.1 176.9| 177.4| 177.7) 178.2] 180.2) 181.3) 181.9) 182.5) 182.7; 182.8; 183.7| 186.6} 186.9 
Services less medical care services 179.5 185.4 182.4 183.1 183.3 183.7 185.1 186.0} 186.6 187.2 187.6 187.7 188.3) 190.3) 190.8 
Energy 106.1 124.8] 116.7) 122.9) 121.0} 121.5} 130.9) 130.1 125.7} 130.9] 129.3) 129.0} 127.6) 131.8); 131.3 
All items less Energy... AAA 175.1 173.3) 174.1 174.5| 174.6] 1746] 174.9] 175.3] 176.0} 176.5) 176.8) 176.8! 177.4; 178.2 
All items less food and energy.... 173.1 ivi 175.3) 176.2| 176.7) 176.7| 176.6| 176.8) 177.2} 178.0) 178.6) 179.0) 178.7) 179.3) 180.1 
Commodities less food and energy.....-.....+ 144.3 145.4] 144.6) 145.6) 146.4) 146.0) 145.0} 144.5) 144.2) 145.7} 146.1 146.7| 145.8) 145.5) 146.2 
Energy commodities 100.3 129.7) 120.4) 132.0) 128.3} 128.3) 139.1 135.4] 127.7) 135.4) 133.5] 133.8} 128.9) 128.5) 129.1 
Services less energy.. 192.6 198.7) 196.2} 196.9} 197.1 197.5] 198.0) 198.8) 199.5} 200.0) 200.6; 200.8; 201.1) 202.2) 203.1 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


[Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area | sched- 2000 2001 2000 2001 
ule’ Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
US. city average.........-..--.-+- ie Cae al, Ope Tes stats ess keeak | M 168.8) 173.7) 174.0) 174.1 174.0} 175.1; 175.8; 165.6] 170.4] 170.6} 170.9} 170.7 I7AET I 124 
Region and area size” 

NorthGast Ufbaltdjstscxasstatrssarreat locate tgeeteeiercseca ea M 476.2| 180.7) 181.2| 181.5| 181.3] 182.2} 182.8] 173.1] 177.6] 178.0] 1784] 178.3] 179.0} 179.5 
Size:-A—More thanid 500000... ccscvesesscosteaesessoreromcaveece ss M 177.0] 181.7] 182.1) 182.4] 182.3] 183.0).8183.8) 172.9} 177.7} 178.0} 178.3) 178.2 178.8) 179.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°. MDs = fare Ree take M 105.9} 108.3] 108.8] 108.9] 108.8; 109.6) 109.8} 105.6} 107.9} 108.4) 108.6] 108.6) 109.2) 109.4 

Midwest urban* Dateh enter Cte beet ee mente <i M 164.9! 170.0) 170.1 170.3) 170.2) 171.9] 172.1} 161.3) 1664 166.4 166.8} 166.5) 168.2 168.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.............0.....0. Daadetencereee M 166.3} 171.5) 171.5] 171.7| 171.6) 173.5! 173.8} 161.7) 167.0 166.9} 167.2 167.0 168.8; 169.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Pe te | M 105.6} 108.6) 108.8] 108.9/ 108.7; 109.6] 109.8; 105.6) 108.7} 108.7) 109.1 108.8} 109.7} 109.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................. | M 159.1] 164.5} 164.9] 165.0| 164.9} 167.2| 166.3) 157.6] 163.0} 163.4} 163.7} 163.5} 165.8} 165.0 

South urban.......... M | 164.1; 168.5) 168.5) 168.6) 168.4) 169.3) 170.2 162.3} 166.8 166.8} 166.9 166.7; 167.5} 168.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M | 163.5} 168.4; 168.6] 168.5] 168.4) 169.3} 170.4; 161.3) 166.1 166.3} 166.2| 166.2} 166.9) 167.9 
Size BIC—50,000 10 1,600,000 ecceucccccveccccc.| ™ | 1054} 108.1) 108.1] 108.2) 108.1] 108.6] 109.2] 105.2] 107.9 107.9] 108.1) 108.0] 108.4) 109.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................. M 164.5| 168.2! 167.6] 167.3) 167.1] 168.2) 169.1) 165.2} 169.2 168.8; 168.6) 168.4 169.4 170.0 

West urban M TAO ATES ZA Miee2 AEA AES) ATO"S) GCs 7a izan AZZ VAT2i8 I) AZ) A Si7\) eras 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 172.3] 178.4) 179.0} 178.8] 179.0) 180.1) 181.3) 166.3) 172.1 1271 M27 W29N ATSB Trace 
Size B/C—-50/000 16 1,500,000° sceceeeceecssteecn ena M 105.7 108.8] 109.0] 109.2) 108.9/ 109.8] 110.1; 105.5} 108.6] 1089] 109.1] 1087| 109.5] 109.8 

Size classes: | 

M 153.1) 157.8) 158.1) 158.2; 158.1 159.2) 159.9; 151.7} 156.4) 156.6) 156.8 156.8; 157.7} 158.3 

M 105.6} 108.3) 108.5); 108.7} 108.5} 109.2} 109.6} 105.4) 108.2 108.3}. 108.6 108.4; 109.0} 109.4 

M 164.4] 168.7] 168.7} 168.6) 168.5! 169.8} 170.1; 163.6) 167.9} 168.1 168.1 167.9) 169.2); 1694 
Selected local areas® | 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.............22.:s2eeeeeeee oar M 170.2) 174.8) 175.4| 176.0) 175.8); 178.1} 178.5) 164.6} 169.2 169.8} 170.4 170.3} 172.6) 172.9 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA...............0066 M 167.9) 173.3) 173.8) 173.5) 173.5} 174.2) 175.4| 161.3] 166.3) 166:9) 166.6) 166.7) 167.3) 1683 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 179.2| 184.4) 184.6) 184.6) 184.2) 184.9) 185.3) 174.7} 179.9} 180.2) 180.1 180.0; 180.6; 180.8 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..................4/ 1 180.2| 184.3 -| 187.4 -| 189.0 -| 178.6} 183.2 -) 186.2 —| 187.4 - 

Clevaland—Aki ons: @Flvscacceocace oct crensen eter cacnenertenaccecers 1 164.5) 170.5 -| 169.4 -| 171.3 -| 156.9} 162.8 -| 161.6 -| 163.3 - 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 | 160.4} 166.9 -| 166.8 -| 167.3 -| 160.3] 166.8 —-| 166.6 -| 166.8 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV1 cece hy 105.4) 108.7) -| 108.5 ~| 108.9 -| 105.3; 108.7 -| 108.4 -| 108.6 = 

Atlanta GAtarcxtcsey eos acrace tes tier a each peer econ 2 - -| 171.9 -| 171.9 -| 175.3 - -| 169.6 -| 169.7 -| 172.7 

Detroit—AnnavArbor=Flttitie Mile seseesceccee-vesseccuscescuscvaetecanece 2 | - -| 171.9 lal reiteré -| 173.2 - -| 166.5 -| 166.2 -| 167.7 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........::ececseeeeeveeeeeeees 2 =| —| 157.1 -| 156.2 -| 158.6 - -| 155.4 -| 154.9 -| 156.7 

Miamittteauiderdales|Flesscces.cx--cesseccrssxeaoee.oncrou-sevececrs 2 - -| 169.6 -| 169.5 -| 171.9 - -| 167.1 -| 167.2 -| 169.3 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 - -| 1779 -| 177.5 -| 179.0 - -| 177.2 -| 177.0 -| 178.2 

San Francisco—Oakland—-San Jose, CA............2....00000022 2 - -| 183.4 -| 184.1 -| 187.9 - -| 179.3 -| 180.2 -| 183.5 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............2..2.c0eseeceeeeeeeeed 72 - -| 182.1 -| 181.5 —| 184.0 - -| 177.5 -| 177.0 -| 179.2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
2 Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 


° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 


tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Flee 

’ Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


ae 


ee 
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30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
INGER S acetenee-easscnsn cemecertrersce tere erratinen teamed 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0! 166.6 172.2 
RELCEHUCHANGE een cenretrceoet tees rae nance ietee ere 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 aes} 1.6 2.2 3.4 
Food and beverages: 
File LSS creed ce rr meee eee eipeen cena cer oh ERE EECR EERE PEE 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 Sier 161.1 164.6 168.4 
PEIGENGHANGG2acn acess ctaccitereree ote oe 1.4 2.1 233) 2.8 3.2 2.6 2:2 ore, 2.3 
Housing: 
HCO Rerre nc aecs sconce Secaavensacenecsncancventertretsasstinetereeees ee 13725 141.2) 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
RORGENHGhAnGOcezis.cencstie-scanceexeosecses vsaeweveeenere 2.9 27 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 22 3.5 
Apparel: | | | 
MNO XR vecrans susces cecanrsctew sauces contre ceancrtcmsaaconeraenarnaedl | 131.9 USkeHT/ 133.4 132.0 [eeilee/ 132.9 133.0) 131.3 129.6 
ReTCONUCNANGE: crnetae tien eae cco eeeecen eee] 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 —.2 9 all =1.3 =1.3 
Transportation: 
MUNGO  soscnecs vpecuavehnstos shat senncncnprheacrenvunsedsheorersnversonnie 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
PONCONE CHANGE. oo nccaccccsccasaceescarsavenssiisaivavscacenee sons 22 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 =—1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
TERA GR ver sess nceecsc seu consccessscarsuacessisvenaststvssuauressstvensaiioy 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
Pereentchange:n nc teen eee 7.A| 5.9) 4.8 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 
Other goods and services: 
INGEN Ree .ccwavensns 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 PM eI 258.3 271.1 
POrGent CHANGE. oo .cs0y scceeccteevoneagesecccseeceeseesesseesecs 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 44 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
MAG Xoo esscrecescayeteesrss quseseasnarauasbacctescrseceeeceviecsewncuseeee 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percent change... 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 29 2.3 1.3 PAP 3.5 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


a 
Annual average 2000 
Grouping 
1999 | 2000° | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| tT if 

Finished! qoodssn--.s- eee 133.0 138.0} 136.0| 136.8] 136.7] 137.3| 138.6] 1386] 138.2] 139.4] 140.1] 139.9} 139.7 
Finished Consumer QOOdS...........essssesee+ 132.0 138.1 | 135.7| 136.7] 136.5] 137.4] 139.1} 139.0] 138.6] 140.1} 140.7) 140.4] 140.1 
Finished consumer f00dS......-..--s:-+e++++ 135.1 137.1] 136.0} 136.0] 137.3] 138.2) 137.6] 137.5] 137.2] 137.4] 138.0] 138.1 | 137.9 

Finshed consumer goods 
@XCIUGING fOONSS.--sencexseecereareseeeteeeereee 130.5 138.4| 135.4] 136.8} 136.0] 136.9] 1396] 139.5] 139.0] 141.1} 141.6) 1412] 140.8 
Nondurable goods less f00d............-.+4! 127.9 138.6 | 134.3] 136.4] 1353] 1365] 1405) 140.5) 140.0} 143.0] 1426) 142.1} 141.5 


133.0 133.9} 133.9) 133.8} 133.9) 133.8] 133.4] 133.1 132.7 | 132.5} 135.3] 135.0} 135.3 
137.6 138.8 | 138.5] 138.5] 138.5] 138.6] 1385) 138.6] 1385; 1386] 1398] 1398] 139.9 


Durable goods. 
Capital equipment 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............006+4 123.2 129.1 126.9 | 127.8] 128.0 12853" 129:8")  130:35) T2895 sient 130.8 130.5] 130.6 
Materials and components 

for manufacturing 124.6 128.1 127.0 |. 127.6 | 128.2 128.5 128.6 128.9| 128.6) 1285} 1284] 128.1 128.1 
Materials for food manufacturing.. 120.8 119.2 eS 118.1 119.6 120.5 120.6 120.5 119.4 119.0 419.1 118.8 119.8 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..} 124.9 132.7 129.7 13123 132.3 133.3 133.7 134.5 133.9) 133.6 133.7 133.7 133.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 425:1 129.1 129.6 129.7 130.0 129.6 129.4 129.4 129.0 129.3 128.8 127.7 128.0 
Components for manufacturing............-... 125.7 126.2 125.9 126.0 126.1 126.0 126.2 126.3 126.3 126.4 126.4 126.2 126.1 


Materials and components 
148.9 150.7 150.8 151.3 151.6 151.0 151-2 150.8 150.4 150.3 150.2 149.9 149.9 
84.6 102.0 94.8 97.4 95.7 96.5 103.3 105.0 104.5 110.5 109.2 108.3 108.3 
142.5 151.6 147.2 148.1 151.6 Vest 153.3 153.3 153.0 153.3 153.4 1532 153.0 
134.2 136.8 135.6 136.0 136.4 136.7 Foye 137.3 137.0 137.4 137.0 137.6 138.1 


for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 
Containers... 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further 
PFOCOSSING cecscexcecaeocusesecnccessccewecenscacea 98.2 A O:8ey) OS An2cOn edit des 115:9) AZ 22:7 118.3] 126.0 130.3 | 125.5 136.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 98.7 100.2 97.6 101.4} 103.4] 104.9} 101.9 99.3 95.5 97.6 99.5; 100.5 103.9 
Crude nonfood materials 94.3 129.0 tie 116.7 112.7 119.3 137.3 134.4 129.7 141.0 146.7 138.2 153.5 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods 132.3 138.1 135.9] 1369] 136.4] 137.0] 138.8] 138.8] 138.4] 139.9] 140.6] 140.3] 140.1 
Finished energy good......... i 78.8 94.2 87.5 90.9 89.2 90.9 97.7 97.3 95.9 100.6 99.6 99.3 97.9 
Finished goods less energy...... “ 143.0 144.8 144.3 144.3 144.6 145.0 144.7 144.7 144.7 144.8 146.0 145.9 145.9 


Finished consumer goods less energy........ 145.2 147.3 | 146.7 | 146.7] 147.2} 1476] 147.3} 147.3] 147.3] 1475] 1486] 148.4] 148.5 
Finished goods less food and energy......... 146.1 147.9 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.7 147.5 147.6 147.7 147.8 149.2 148.9 149.1 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
ANT SIMON GV ecccc sean caeenvateses riers Aeoereeeseecd 151-7 193-9) 193:6)})  153:60" WSS) 153.7 |) 158:6))" 153:55) 9153:8))) 154.0 155.5 | 155.0 155.3 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
EUNION GI GY. arecsccctcvarccrcves-teestapeeease tence 166.3 169.7 | 169.0 169.1 168.9] 169.3} 169.4) 169.6 170.4 | 170.9 WES) VOL A7ALO 


Intermediate materials less foods 


and feeds 123.9 130.1 127,85), 128:8))" 28:95) 129.25) AS0s7 1) 13812) ASTON 1S2:25) ASTON eI SILO ul istes 
Intermediate foods and feeds | 111.1 eis lere 110.0 111.0} 111.9 113.4 113.4 112.7 110.6) 111.1 TUES) 111.6 ASS 
Intermediate energy goods....... i 84.3 101.7 94.5 97.1 95.4 96.3} 103.0) 1046) 1042] 110.1 108.8} 107.9] 107.9 
Intermediate goods less energy 131.7 135.0 133.9 134.5 136.1 135.3 135.5 135.7 135.3 135.4 135.4 135.2 135.3 


Intermediate materials less foods 
ANG ON OF OYE scezcdacrvzsecarseteowsacet onda Seegesees Sass SST ASG Sule tisosOalat Oat 136.6 | 136.7] 137.0| 137.2 137.0 | 137.0 137.0] 136.7] 136.8 


Crude energy materials............::eceseee 78.5 120.3 | 100.2} 102.5 97.9) 106.5] 130.6} 127.6) 1224] 136.7] 144.8] 134.8] 154.7 
Crude materials less energy 107.9 Ae acon titaet 115.1 116.1 113.4} 110.8} 107.4) 109.2) 110.1 109.9) 112.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 135.2 145.2 151.3 150.9 149.2 148.8 146.7 144.3 141.9} 142.9 141.0 137.7 137.5 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 
SIC Industry 9 ee cad 
| 1999 | 2000? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |_Jan. Feb. 
— | Total mining industries...........sccssssesssueeseeesnes 78.0} 1122) 958] 989] 95.7] 1006] 1184] 1181] 1138] 124.7] 131.8] 1246] 139.6] 170.8] 138.2 
10 Metal mining 70.3 CRS | ASI TANS TANG) VE TREN TRIG TBR 7) Hel 7A) 7S Tela) 72 
12 | Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... 87.3 84.7| 847| 848) 859) 86.1] 85.1] 856] 833] 835) 836] 831) 848] 836] 908 
13 | Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)....cee....0.. 78.5 | 125.0} 102.6] 107.0} 102.7] 109.1} 133.1] 1328] 127.4] 141.9] 151.5] 142.3] 162.0} 2044] 159.4 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic | 
Minerals, except fUelS.......c...0..-scecseeseseecseeeens 134.0} 137.1) 135.3] 135.7] 136.7] 137.2) 137.2| 137.6] 137.8; 1380] 138.0] 1381] 1382] 139.3] 140.1 
— | Tota! manufacturing industries... 128.3} 133.5] 132.2) 132.9] 1326] 133.1 | 134.2) 133.9] 1335] 1847| 134.9] 1349] 134.4] 134.7] 134.7 
20 | Food and kindred products... 126.3| 1285] 127.2) 127.4] 1281] 1293] 1294] 1294] 128.7] 1285] 1287| 1288] 1296] 130.1] 130.4 
21 Tobacco manufactures 325.7 | 345.8) 348.6 | 347.3] 3418] 341.7| 3422| 3423] 3504] 351.1] 351.6] 351.6] 351.8] 372.4] 372.4 
22| Textile mill products. 116.3] 116.7] 1164] 1165} 116.5] 116.5] 1166] 1167] 1169) 1166] 1168] 117.0] 117.5] 117.4] 117.9 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials.......| 125.3 | 125.7| 125.2| 125.6] 1257] 1256| 125.6| 125.9] 1259} 125.9] 126.0] 1259] 125.9] 125.7| 125.7 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 161.8} 158.1) 161.6] 162.1) 161.7] 159.1) 158.7] 157.6] 155.7] 155.3] 155.0] 154.3] 1542] 1532] 153.8 
25 |  Fumiture and fixtures.. 141.3| 143.3] 1425] 143.0] 143.2|) 143.4] 143.5] 1435] 1436] 143.5] 1437] 1438] 143.8] 144.2] 144.3 
26| Paper and allied products..... 136.4] 1458] 141.5] 143.2] 1454] 1469] 147.3] 147.3| 147.3] 147.7| 147.6] 147.3] 147.0] 147.4] 147.0 
27 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6} 182.8] 180.8] 181.1} 182.0] 182.0} 1831] 183.2] 1836] 183.6] 184.9] 1848] 185.1] 1868] 187.2 
28 | Chemicals and allied products... 149.7 156.8 | 154.5| 155.2] 155.5] 156.4] 156.5] 157.4] 157.5] 1683] 158.6] 1985] 159.0) 14604] 161.6 
29} Petroleum refining and related products......... 76.8} 112.9) 104.1) 111.0] 1056] 109.0) 1199] 115.7) 1126] 1251] 121.8] 1225] 1144] 4425] 112.0 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.2| 124.3] 1235] 123.5) 123.7] 1236] 124.4] 125.0] 1247) 1254] 1253) 124.8) 1248) 1260] 126.1 
31 Leather and leather products..........:0-s0.s0s000 136.5} 137.8) 137.5| 187.4] 187.6} 137.4] 137.2| 137.5] 187.8) 138.4] 138.4] 1382] 138.9} 14391] 140.6 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......, 132.6 | 134.6 | 134.6] 134.7] 135.0] 135.1] 135.1] 134.8] 134.5] 134.8] 134.5 | 134.1) 134.1} 4344] 135.0 
33.| Primary metal industries.............:ss0:c0sseeseeoee: 115.8} 1199] 1195] 120.0] 120.3] 1205| 120.2] 120.3] 120.4] 1205] 120.2] 1192] 1192] 141485] 1180 
34 | Fabricated metal products, | 
except machinery and transportation | | 
transportation EqUIPMENt.............2+-s0eeseee-0-e- | 429.1 130.3 | 130.0] 130.3] 130.4] 130.2] 130.3] 130.3] 1304] 130.5] 130.6} 130.5] 130.5] 130.6] 130.7 
35 | Machinery, except electrical...........0:ccess0-0e-: Ne adres AteeSe le dress \eetitie4el Adi Aule tneedul tta5s| aiticOu le dil. medal -Galmeni@eOn| | idilivecall med stigeial aml te Came 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies........... 109.5} 1083] 1086] 1086} 1086] 1084] 1085] 1085] 1081] 108.1 108.0} 107.8] 107.7} 107.7] 107.6 
37 Transportation a 134.5| 136.7] 1365] 1364] 1365] 1365] 136.0] 136.1] 135.7] 135.7] 138.4] 138.2] 138.4] 1387] 137.6 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and ClOCKS........:csee-ceceseeeones 125.7| 1262] 1262] 126.0] 1260] 1263] 1262] 1262] 1262] 1263] 126.4] 126.3| 126.4] 126.9} 127.1 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).........s:sessseesssecseeeesees 130.3} 130.9) 131.1| 130.8] 130.9] 130.5] 130.7] 130.9) 131.0] 131.0] 131.0] 131.2] 131.3} 131.7] 131.9 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100).........::ss:se 114.8} 119.3] 117.0] 1181] 1182] 1186] 119.0] 1189} 120.1) 121.2] 121.4] 121.6] 121.5 | 121.9] 122.5 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 135.3| 135.2| 135.2] 135.2] 185.2] 185.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2| 1352] 135.2] 135.2) 135.2) 141.3] 141.3 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 113.0} 123.0] 117.0] 117.8] 1186] 123.8] 124.1] 125.2] 1261] 127.0] 1265] 127.8] 126.1] 125.8] 127.8 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).....-...... 130.8} 147.6] 141.6] 144.3] 145.4] 146.0] 147.2] 147.6] 147.9| 151.5] 1525] 153.1] 154.2] 154.7) 154.0 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100) 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 2000° 
Finished goods 

Wei: | bontenter cra eereeites era ene err TE MCT pyerere eae 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 ils 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 
ROOGSs ey erc ences eet onnne Aneenaae sc seetaeaanre ne ieseneeeemrcn 123.3 WASH 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.1 
EEMO@NQVicscsser rasan tueetasttasdeexs wnat se caracensteemetene 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.2 
UNG Mes cagcerccpaetenuasoen-cacvpecouse van eneicadennemeessnseniten meted 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 147.9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100] 
SS a a a a ee ne ie eee een 8 EE 
SITC biehiiutry 2000 2001 
Rev. 3 
Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb 
0 


04 Cereals and cereal preparations... 


05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 89.0 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 91.3 88.6 91.9 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 85.7 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS........ccecccsceseseees 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 82.9 82.9 83.7 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.1 80.8 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.5 86.7 89.7 95.4} 100.5) 104.7} 102.4 103.3 | 105.6] 106.5 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits | 84.8 86.0 88.3 89.1 86.3 80.3 78.0 83.8 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 


24 Cork and wood 


N 
‘ 
ine) 
~ 
c 
bh 
Nn 
2 
Oo 


27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.........-..., 138.5 152.1 137.2 142.3 144.9 1Sie2 147.6 166.3 157.2 162.1 157.4 Keyes) 159.5 
32 Coal, COKO; AMG BIQUGHOS. © cccciciscsnccscpeccsccasveccasecennnenece 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3] 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 159.6 179.2 152.0 163.0 168.2 178.3 172.3 203 3 189.0 193.4 183.6 181.1 185.3 

| 

4) Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaXES...........0-01 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.7 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 

5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ...cccceeeccseseeeeeees 94.2 94.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 94.7 94.9 94.4 94.9 94.0 93.0 93.7 93.5 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.................... .-| 100.4 100.2 99.9 100.0 99.7 100.5 100.3 100.2 100.4 100.2 100.1 100.0 100.1 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 103:3 103.0 103.2 103.1 102.8 103.3 103.3 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.2 103.4 103.2 


57| Plastics in primary forms 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms 
59| Chemical materials and products, N.€.5. .........2ccee 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.9 98.2 98.3 


6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.0 99.7 99.9 100.1 100.3 100.7 100.9 101.1 100.8 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.2.8. ........cccccccescssseecsesecescenereees 103.7 103.6 103.7 104.6 104.4 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 104.1 103.8 104.4 104.3 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | 

| and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.é.s. 


68| Nonferrous metals 98.8) 101.9} 100.3 98.1 100.1 103.0 | 105.1 105.0| 104.9} 103.4] 1049} 109.1 109.2 
7| Machinery and transport equipMent..........ccceceeceeeesees 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.6 97.6 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.................. 111.8 111.8 111-9 112.0 112.0 112.4 112.3 112.4 112.4 113.7 ater! 115.2 115.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries. 106.3 | 106.1 106.2; 106.2] 1065] 1064! 1065} 1063] 1063] 1065! 106.6} 106.8) 107.1 
74, General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
| AINE RCTS PAIRS ce cere vets naacteneetccn veateneneevetedecosproesnesesed 107.6 | 108.0) 108.2! 1082; 1082) 108.3} 108.1 108.2; 108.3] 108.4] 1085] 108.7} 108.8 
75| Computer equipment and office machines...........-....---4 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.5 68.2 68.3 67.8 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.6 67.2 67.1 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 


reproducing apparatus and equipment 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment 


FRSA MN She uiearisca lt re as vectern em oomne a s-vyp samen Oe encase ea 103.6! 104.0] 103.9) 103.9} 103.9) 103.9} 103.9} 104.1 104.0; 103.9) 104.0} 104.1 104.0 
g7)| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus. 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


ERpEEEE NN 


{1995 = 100] 
a a a a a a a DS SET TT ETE GEE TT Pe 
sITC 2000 2001 
Industry =i 
Rev. S | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
t 
0} Food andiliveianimalSic.-ccc-c.sccus<case-ccsauseteteesostserucaen 93.6 93.1 94.0 92.3 91.3 91.5 91.7 91.2 91.5 90.2 92.4 92.8 90.8 
01| Meat and meat preparationS.........::scccscesseectssesstestesereens 98.2 99.1 100.2 | 100.2 99.1 98.1 98.9 99.0 95.5 95.7 97.3 95.5 96.4 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates.....c.0s.esses1seessstestsateers| 107.9) 10810)) 441.0)] 109:6) 109:1 11027) 113:5)) > 12:65) SATO AOS .S5 1094 107.4! 105.4 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 102.1 101.2 100.7 96.8 95.7 97.2 97.6 97.8 100.9 96.8 104.5 106.3 100.0 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
RUT) = 10) GRE POS PRE RAE ScSNEK AEE REC P ERCP RcRraeM-EPr aOR Eee! 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8 55.8 54.5 54.1 51.9 50.8 50.1 50.8 
tT Beverages anditobaccor incon... cccccnneeenceencneeececnceey WA) A] WMO] 112.45) A130] 492-5) 4I2:99! ASSN ISS Ss 413:2)) 11321 113.4 
11 Beverages 108.2 108.5 108.7 109.4 110.1 109.4 109.9 110.7 110.6 110.7 110.6 110.4 110.8 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...............ceeeees 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.9 89.8 87.7 88.5 87.5 88.8 
24) MCorkamd wood Ssee veesscetevcccerssvesossreescneescoseescotazatsoecssnoeee 117.0} 1186; 117.6] 112.9} 110.1 107.0 | 102.2 99.7 | 101.6 97.7 | 101.7 95.6 97.7 
25\) | Pulpiand|\Waste papelence...tecucer-nceeaenes recreate en 72.0 72.4 75.1 77.0 80.1 80.7 81.4 82.0 83.4 83.4 83.4 84.3 82.9 
28; Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP........-.:csececseeececeeeee | 105.7] 104.0] 101.7 99.6} 100.7} 101.2} 102.1 101.6} 102.3} 100.1 98.8} 100.8} 100.9 
29; Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.S. .........:00 | 124.3} 111.9} 110.1 106.7 92.7| 101.8) 101.3 103.0 104.3 99.1 97.1 102.0 114.0 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............., 165.7 165.4) 148.5 154.3 172.0 170.6 2A 189.0 186.3 188.4 180.2 176.7 178.3 
33 Petroieum, petroleum products, and related materials..., 167.9 166.6 147.1 154.2 171.0 168.5 169.9 187.6 181.8 183.3 163.9 152.4 155.9 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured... cecccesssececseseeecseeeeed | 161.4] 170.5] 171.5] 167.5] 195.4] 202.9] 2054] 2181] 2426] 249.3] 331.8] 393.6] 379.5 
| 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.€.S. .......-ssseeseeee: J} 92:7, 92.8 93.4 94.3 94.1 95.5 95.9 95.4 95.1 94.7 95.0 95.9 96.5 
O25 winorganicichemicalSieernsseveecrecemecesroreeeeetsanvercecess 89.0 88.8 89.8 90.7 91.5 92.5 92.6 92.5 93.1 93.7 94.2 98.5 98.9 
53) Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.........cccceeeeee 89.3 88.4 88.0 87.4 86.1 87.6 88.6 87.9 87.0 86.9 86.9 88.8 89.7 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............:ccc0e008 | 98.2 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.8 97.5 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.7 95.7 94.8 94.7 
55; — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 89.6 89.7 89.4 89.9 89.6 89.9 89.4 88.8 87.6 87.2 86.9 88.5 89.6 
O/NE MlAaSHES ny PHInNahyi{Onn Sse ceeetee- ates eee ecressere etre 93.0 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.3 95.5 95.4 95.3 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.5 95.5 
98 Plastics inmonpritmiaty fOninSscsssseieseee-<r- servers sacenee 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.5 80.9 80.8 80.0 79.5 78.6 80.3 84.5 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ........:ceccceceee 101.6} 100.6} 100.0} 100.9 99.7} 100.2} 100.0] 101.1 100.4 | 100.4) 100.6] 101.8] 101.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.5 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.0 98.8 97.9 97.6 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.8 
62] Rubber manufactures, Ni0.S. ......ccsececcecasseensoteseccocesvvoneess 92.8 92.3 92.4 92.5 91.8 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
aNd) Paperboard eavwwancanst-eaeeesescesenehsoneetacss eee 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.6 89.1 89.5 89.4 91.4 91.6 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.2 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, .€.5. .........ccccee-e 101.2 100.8 | 100.9} 100.7| 100.5} 100.9] 100.9 100.8 100.2 100.2 100.2 100.6 100.4 
687 BNonferrousimetals iran cseaccsensseceucectncesecas cas serevseceser es 104.4 115.1 110.3 106.9 110.7 1125 118.7 114.4 115.7 114.3 114.4 121.0 124.5 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. ........ssssccsssssssesesessescseseees 96.1 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.4 95.4 95.2 94.9 95.0 95.4 95.1 
7| Machinery and transport equipment.............:.ss0s:seee 89.8 89.6 89.7 89.8 89.6 89.6 89.5 89.3 89.2 89.1 89.0 88.9 88.8 
72} Machinery specialized for particular industries................ 97.9 97.3 7a 97.0 96.1 96.7 96.5 95.9 95.7 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
| ANGI MACHING DANS a. aceecwersaserstekeeteore ee eee rea 96.7 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.7 96.4 96.1 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.8 95.9 
75| Computer equipment and office machines...................6.4 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 59.9 59.9 59.8 58.8 58.8 58.7 58.3 57.8 
76| | Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
| reproducing apparatus And EQuipMent...........ccceceseveed 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6 84.3 84.2 84.1 83.9 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.7 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery ANGIEQUIDTME Nt ccaccez-secacrsceesosesess-} 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3 82.8 82.7 82.6 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 
7S: eeROAGiveniclestaccrusanc cnc cue reer 102.6 | 1026) 102.7) 102.7] 102.8; 102.8] 102.7; 1026] 1029! 1029] 102.9] 1029 102.8 
85)» WE OOtWeale. ser s. tok vives setevtrses read stances nauseam eaters 100.9 100.7| 100.5} 100.7} 100.3] 100.9} 101.0} 100.9! 100.8] 100.7! 100.6 100.9 | 101.3 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 


80 


and optical goods, n.e.s. ..... 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
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[1995 = 100] 
a SSS... SS 
Category 2000 2001 
Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov Dec. | Jan Feb. 
ALLE COMMODITIES sortie. .0ca. caccecosesscesooscnrtnetccrecsenere 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.3 96.6 96.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.................. 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.1 85.1 82.8 85.3 85.8 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages al 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.4 85.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.2 96.3 98.4 96.9 
Industrial supplies and materials.............c.cceeeceeeceee 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.5 95.4 96.6 96.2 95.8 95.0 95.2 95.1 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 76.9 Teh 78.2 78.2 78.2 77.9 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.6 82.7 
Fuels-and DNGan tsi s.seccnvasccacpscsesvancncoteacecces soc 131.3 | 143.6] 127.8) 132.9] 135.6 | 141.1 137.9 | 155.0} 146.9] 150.7) 146.2|) 145.2} 147.1 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.7 91.4 91.6 90.7 90.1 90.6 90.2 
Selected building materials 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.4 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.4 
Gaptial: gOOdSi a c.0scese se cetecenenereneaceeecns cartneeeens 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.7 100.0 100.4 
Nonelectical machinery :<.....c6-5-i6-.coseceaccsseescsersconavs 91.9 91.8 91:9 SiS) Shay Oi7:6 91.6 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................] 103.8 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.1 104.4 104.4} 104.5 104.5 104.4 104.4 104.6 104.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 102.5 102.3 102.4) 102.4 102.3 102.5 102.4) 102.2 102.3 102.2 | 102.0 102.1 102.0 
Nondurables, manufactured............:ccsceescseeeeeeee 102.6 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.1 102.4 102.4 102.2 102.4 102.2 102.0 102.1 101.6 
Durables, manufactured............ccccececceeeeeeeeey 101.4) 101.0) 101.3] 101.3) 101.3) 101.5] 101.4; 101.3} 101.2) 101.2) 101.1 101.3} 101.5 
Aguiculbiral: COMMOMTIICS. «5.05 ccccccevsensercsesccceveswoass 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.2 84.7 
Nonagricultural commodities............cccsceseeeeeseeeeeed 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 97.7 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.7 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
| 2000 2001 
Category 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ALIXGOMMODITIESS cnee-c2-c0cencscsncssenanctuatesacosserrsneveens 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.6 99.7 99.9| 101.0} 100.6} 100.6} 100.0 99.9 | 100.0 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages...........cccesereeeeeeeeeeeey 93.3 92.5 93.3} 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.7 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............-... 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.5 83.0 81.9 84.2 84.3 82.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 108.1 108.3 110.8 109.8 109.7 110.5 112.9 125 AA2 109.5 109.1 107.9 106.4 
| 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:...eeeeey 118.6 119.8 114.3 115.9 121.8) 121.8 122.8 127.6 126.6 126.9 124.5 124.3 125.1 
Fuelsiand|IUbriCantS ss -ceccssacsatencerserssesceeresssese-meerter 164.7| 163.7] 147.7| 153.3] 170.6} 169.2} 170.9] 187.4] 1845] 186.8] 178.7) 176.3] 177.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products..................- 167.5] 166.2] 147.4} 154.0} 170.4) 168.0) 169.5] 187.1 181.9| 183.6 | 165.6] 156.1 158.8 
Paper and paper DaSe StOCKS..........cccccereeseseeseeseeee! 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0| 87.5 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 90.8 
Materials associated with nondurable | | | | 
| 
supplies and materials. ..........:ccccsseeeseseeereees | 89.7 90.4 hile | 91.7 92.7 93.4 92.8 92.8 92.6 93.3 94.2 94.3 
Selected building materials...........cceeeeeeree 110.1 112.1 111.9] 109.1 105.0 | 103.4} 100.2 98.7 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.1 
Linfinished metals associated with durable goods..} 100.3 107.1 104.3} 102.0 105.0 106.5 109.5 105.9 105.6 104.1 103.7 107.2 109.2 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 88.0 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.1 87.2 88.0 88.4 
| 
Capital qoodSirremcac ase esarte eeeee eee cecerreeser nance 81.6 81.3 81.4) 81.2 80.9| 80.9 80.7 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1; 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.8 
Nonelectrical MaAChinery............c:ccsccecssscesssrese ened 78.2 77.9 Wek 77.5 ite 771 77.9 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.............-...| 102.2 102.2 102.3 102.6 102.7 102.8 102.7 102.5 102.6 102.7 102.7 102.8 102.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 97.4 97.1 97.1 97.0 96.5 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.5 96.6 
Nondurables, manufactured...........-..-::-sssccceeeeeeee 100.4| 100.3} 100.3} 100.1 99.5 99.8} 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.6 99.7 99.8 
Durables, manufactured............:.1esccceesseeeeeresee eed 93.8 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.2 93.4 93.2 93.0 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.7 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods............cs-1006 102.0 100.1 100.3 99.7 98.0 99.5 99.2 99.6 99.8 99.1 98.8 99.5 101.3 
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38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1995 = 100] 


ee eee 


1999 2000 


Category 
Mar June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Alani deste] Ah (Ural eLe Ne Nscicsoonnacs riaeseaeee ence coher acca 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 
Air freight (outbound) 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers) ......e.ccccccceccececeeses 104.5 2a3 114.2 106.8 107.3 alehs) fit Seo Will) 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers).....c.ccccccccsesceceeesee 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 


QEED ASC HOCOSOS AC DOO SSRESERC rent 102.6 133.7 148.0 139.4 136.3 143.0 142.8 142.8 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 


Item 1997 1998 1999 2000 
IV | i | il IV l I tH IV ! HH} i IV 
4 | We 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........-.seceseseeeeeseteeeereees 108.7| 110.0} 110.3) 110.8] 111.8] 1125} 112.7) 114.0] 116.1 116.6} 118.6) 119.3 120.2 
Compensation per NOur...........:ccceccccseseseeeeeserenscsoes 115.6 117.4 118.9 120.3 121.6 123.0 124.3 125.9 127.1 128.2 130.4 132.2 134.6 
Real compensation per HOUF...........::ssseseeereceeeeeeeees 101.8} 103.2/ 104.1 105.0| 105.7| 106.4] 106.8] 107.4] 107.6| 107.5] 108.6} 109.1 110.3 
Unitlabor costsisnscaccetscsteceeeeee sete ere 06:39] 106:7,) 1 O7,8)) 1 0S!6) OB 8i ea 09:3) | aii 0:4. 110.5} 109.5] 110.0} 110.0} 110.8 112.0 
Unit nonlabor payments..............:-cceeeeseeeteeerreeee econ 116.7 116.3 115.1 114.5 114.6 uke ya | 114.2 114.4 116.9 118.2 120.0 119.5 118.7 
Implicit price deflaton.c-es caeeececotanee see -terenmar eae 110.2| 110.3] 110.5] 110.7] 110.9] 111.4} 111.8] 111.9} 112.2] 113.0 113.7] 114.0 114.5 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........c:ccccssseeeesteeteenees 108.4| 109.6] 110.1 110.5} 111.4) 111.9] 112.0 11Si4e)) Sitto:Gnl eG. 118.0] 118.8) 119.5 
Gompensation| PemhOUlee--.-wesseceacecsstesesenarsesecee=s-ne 115.0 116.8 118.3 119.8 120.9 122.1 123.4 125.0 126.3 127.6 129.4 131.4 133.5 
Real compensation per NOUr..............::seeeeeeeeeeeeneenes 101.3} 102.6; 103.6) 1045] 105.1 105.6 | 106.0 106.6 | 107.0} 107.0} 107.8; 108.5} 109.4 
WhitilabomcostSinsscscevcrssesectesserenssaeecemacworeseso<ssosr 106.1 106.5 | 107.5] 108.4] 1086] 109.0; 110.2] 110.2} 109.3} 109.8} 109.7 | 110.6) 111.8 
Unit nonlabor payment...........cccsceeeseccteereeeeereeeee] 117.8 | 117.4] 116.2] 115.7] 115.8] 116.7 115.8 | 116.1 118.6} 120.1 121.8| 121.4] 120.6 
Implicit/price Geflator, 0.022.225. cccsdsceseessenesrnesscessonees 110.4 110.5 110.7 111.0 111.2 111.8 112.2 112.4 ies 113.6 114.1 114.5 115.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees 109.6 110.6 Ud eva atioat daOy7, 114.6 115.3 116.6 118.3 119.2 120.8 122.1 - 
Compensation per hour............- 111.9 113.7 We 116.7 117.8 119.0 120.3 121.8 123.0 123.9 125.8 127.7 - 
Real compensation per NOUF.............-..seeeeseneeeeeeee ees 98.5 99.9 100.9 | 101.8 102.4 103.0 103.3 103.9 104.2 103.9 104.8 105.4 = 
Total unit costs 101.7 | 102.3 102.6 | 102.5} 103.2} 103.2! 103.7| 104.0| 103.9) 1040} 1043] 104.8 - 

Wnitilabor Costsisecrsseseerereecercs cree ete crccayeasescenccarscceeaas 102.1 102.8 | 103.1 103.2| 1036] 103.9) 1043} 1045} 104.0 104.0 104.2 | 104.5 - 

UWnitinomlabonCOStSisere-catemsertcestaseeccrecscuseeccneeeanseasce 100.6 | 100.7] 101.2) 100.7) 102.1 101.3) 102.2} 102.9! 103.4) 104.2} 104.9] 105.5 - 
Wits profits eeceereetesreeatenetearnpserenceensesnersecesssascareeecteancaeeal 156.8) 150.8) 147.7| 152.0] 145.3] 150.6] 1486] 144.4) 147.0] 152.2) 156.3} 153.0 - 
Unitinonlabor payments ienccercsoccnseee-csareonrsetereswseeebiews 114.9} 113.5] 113.0) 113.8) 113.1 113.9} 1140] 113.5] 1145] 1164) 118.0} 117.6 - 
Implicit price deflator............. sh iceneaes secs weresthecsatcnsae 106.3| 106.4] 106.4} 106.7} 106.8| 107.2) 107.5; 107.5] 107.5) 108.1 108.8 | 108.9 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS............:ceeseeseseeeeeeeeeeeees 119.8} 121.7] 123.2| 125.7] 1268] 1289] 130.2) 131.9] 135.0} 137.7] 139.8) 142.1 144.0 
Compensation) peri Noutec-a--..r-re-cee as «a areeeecnteeceexenry 113.4} 115.4] 1168] 118.0} 119.0} 119.9} 121.2 | 122.8) 124.1 125.7 127.0 | 129.1 131.8 


99.8 101.4 | 102.2} 103.0 103.4} 103.7} 104.1 104.7 | 105.2 105.4 105.7} 106.6] 108.0 
94.7 94.9 94.8 93.9 93.9 93.0 93.1 93.1 91.9 eh Wr 90.8 90.9 SiS: 


Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor Costs..........::eseee 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


OO 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business | 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persons.................::sseeeeeneeee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0} 102.0; 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services.................00ccccee 110.4 Talila 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5; 100.3 99.7/ 100.0 100.5 100.1 
Multifactor DroguGUVitys <2... <c-xcrecon---cecoseacescecsceseens 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1 102.6 
UND ores ccscece sens sp nceueevascsentenencauateseaeaeearatercrsaruanees 275 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0; 105.2} 110.6 
Inputs: 
PQOUIN PU eens onc cceravateccssseate nccentcescexseeccaancicencesserseeree 54.0 61.0} 71.9 89.4 88.3 839.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0) 103.7) 106.4 
Capital’ ServieeSic. ve.cacayanccassce cs detnsenacassebasatacesatousets | 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0; 100.0} 104.7) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................) 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3; 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all persons...........cccccccsseeeeceeeeeeees 41.3 | 56.7 74.7 90.8) 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0} 101.5) 104.7 
Private nonfarm business | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.................cceeeeeeeeeeee ed 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 101.7} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services................ceseeeeeee 120.1 118.3) 105.7) 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8; 100.3 99.9 100.0] 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor productivity................ eek 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0) 100.9; 102.4 
EAS eMac vsccmse ct Senta voy ca cece cane vx ca tenene sR Pa fer 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
PADOR AAU TB tocnsesessacacanpuvseeoacsadaccvarsncunessevenenlnacss hon 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0} 103.8} 106.6 
Gapital SQIniGGS <2: 5. 5.s0cscices devarseerensecasssesvvaiccevesuenas 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9| 100.0} 104.9) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2 100.0 104.2| 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons................cseeeeseneeeeeee ed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6; 100.0) 101.5] 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............0..scceseeeeeeee eed 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.6 109.0 112.8 Tt 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services................:.0cee 124.3 116.5 100.9 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5} 105.6) 106.5 
UPRiE 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4; 102.6) 105.0) 106.1 109.8; 113.2 
38.5 56.5 79:3 97.3 95.4; 100.0} 103.3) 108.7) 113.4) 116.9; 123.5} 130.7 
92.0 104.2; 107.5) 104.8) 100.4) 100.0) 101.4) 103.6; 104.0! 103.7) 105.5) 105.2 
30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2) 104.5) 108.0; 111.9) 116.9} 122.8 
EGY ssa ees cae une os rucieosareccvearserseysecdancsecctscantes 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7) 107.3) 109.5} 107.0} 103.9} 109.2 
Monenerty materials citececvscsyvsccccscrnecccssveresescetcessassssess 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6] 100.0} 105.7; 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased business services..... 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0) 103.0} 105.1 110.0} 108.9) 114.2) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs............::00cceeeeeaee 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 41993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business | | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS......-...-:---setereseeteeeteterenes 48.8 | 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.8 113.8 118.6 
Compensation per NOUr.........:.::cseccererecseeeeeeeneeeeees 13.7 23:5 54.2 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.6 125.1 131.4 
Real compensation per NOUF........-.-..--::cesereeeeeeeeeees 60.0 78.9| 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 109.0 
Umitlaborncosts sean. tne cecmresee cyanea eee | ZOLO 35.1| 67.4 95.3 98.7; 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3) 108.0 109.9) 110.7 
Unit nonlabor payMents.........-.cseecseeeseeeeeretseettenee eee | PaeWs 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0 102.5 106.4 109.4 113.3 ATTA 115.1 115.1 119.1 
Implicit price deflator............s0.:.ccccereenseeceeesersserenees 27.0 | 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2 104.0 106.0 107.7; 109.7} 110.6; 111.8 113.8 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all PErSONS........ see eseeerses re eteeereeeeens | 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113:2 118.1 
Compensation per hour......... | 14.3 | 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 qed 119.0 124.2 130.5 
Real compensation per hour 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6) 99.5 99.2 99.4 100.2 104.0 106.4 108.2 
Unit labor costs............. 27.5 | 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5} 101.7; 102.5) 103.7} 104.2) 105.2) 107.7 109.7 110.5 
Unit nonlabor paymMents............-1..:0.:0cesceccsssensesecensses 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0; 106.9} 110.4/ 113.5} 118.0) 116.3) 116.8 121.0 
Implicit price deflator.......--...-..seseeeeee 26.5 | 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0 102.2 104.1 106.1 107.6 109.8 110.8 112.3 114.3 
Nonfinancial corporations | 

Output per hour of all EMPlOYEES............ccseeee neers! 55.4 | 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7; 100.7) 103.1 104.2} 107.5} 108.4) 112.3) 116.2 - 
Compensation per NOur..............-0:ecseeseeseceseeneseeen es 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3} 102.0} 104.2 106.2; 109.0 110:3) 115.9) 1201 - 
Real compensation per NOUF...........22:ceseersneeeeeereeeees 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8 101.3 103.7 = 
Total UMiticOStSus.sresessecesare seecersessceeceecaemnsess oewna dae enaze 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0} 101.1 102.0; 101.2} 101.5 102.6} 103.7 - 

WritlabomCostSscccseeenccs see nee tcnecsaincsrmeeentere eer ers 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5) 101.3) 101.0 101.9} 101.4) 101.8) 103.2 104.2 - 

UnitinonlabomCostsr ccs osecctenecettatcesesteeareevenemnd 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0; 102.1 100.2} 101.3) 102.2) 100.6} 100.9) 101.2) 102.5 - 
WhitiorolitSrecssmesy see sresedlntveresrenctey eee soeterrenenesturnecea 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0! 113.2} 131.7 139.0| 152.2} 156.9} 148.9] 147.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payMents............cescccceceeeceseereeeeeseeeenees 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7 103.5 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.2 113.4 114.0 - 
Implicit price deflator...........2:.cssssscccrnccerrccecescoees 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7 105.1 105.5} 106.2; 106.6) 107.4 - 

Manufacturing | 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.......... ceecerseseereteeeteeeteeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3 131.5 140.9 
Compensation per hOur............eretssessccccrereccrersseenes 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6| 102.7; 105.6] 107.9 109.3) 111.4) 117.3} 122.0 128.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 65.2 | 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6 104.5 106.5 
Unititabon costs iacecie eres sereeenrteotserngrdses ee nenterneaen as 35.6 | 43.8 79.3 97.8) 100.6} 100.8; 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 92.8 91.1 
Unit nonlabor payments 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0 100.9 102.8 106.9 109.9 109.6 104.4 - - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6} 100.9} 102.0 103.9} 104.9] 104.0; 100.5 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Mining 
Golorandisilve pores: <csccc-scenece see cc stee eeeeeec eee 104 101.5) 113.3] 1223] 127.4] 141.6} 1598] 160.8] 1442] 138.3) 159.0] 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining...................... 122 UWI SES SRR Al SRN icteie Ee GRE) atl 155.9) 168.0) 176.6) 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas...........000.0....... 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9) 112.4 119.4} 123.9) 125.2 128.7 
Crushed and broken stone............0000cce:ccceceeeees 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8) 105.0) 103.6} 108.7} 105.4) 1072) 1140) 111.9 
Manufacturing | 
Meat proGuciss 2 ore wcacccetucperectssaononeesenscacteneaine 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6} 104.6] 104.3] 101.2] 102.3 97.4] 103.2} 102.8 
Baltyiproducts seeccesesscecsteccccor eee net 202 108.4} 107.7 107.3 108.3 | 111.4 109.6 111.8! 116.4 116.0 119.5 119.7 
Preserved fruits and vegetables......................-..| 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.5} 106.8} 107.6} 109.1 109.1 111.7] 1165 
Grainimulll prgguctss sce ease orecec ne tear eee | 204 101.3) 107.6 105.4 104.9 107.8 109.2 108.4 115.4 108.0 118.7 128.7 
BaKOny: DROGUGUS case acet coven: ee sedassneneaacencererecaceseth 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3} 102.1 
Sugar and confectionery products...................... 206 99.5] 101.8] 103.2 1020; 99.8; 1045) 106.2} 1083) 113.8) 117.1 123.2 
Feats tan GjOllS: szucentnccscomesacr ease such ceencaseeeseecenaescs 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1) 114.1 112.6 111.8 120.3 11054 120.0 138.3 
BO VOIS GG Soares ees oe Srecce wp eear S532 Sean 208 105.6 HZ2 AVF 120.0} 127.1 126.4 130.1 133.5 135.0 135.5 137.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products...... = 209 107.0 99.1 99.2) 101.7} 101.5] 105.2}; 100.9| 102.9] 109.1 103.9} 113.2 
IGIGARGHOS ret perce hE Ree eae honcho | 211 LOA} “TOS05) 13:2)" FOG) Wit6i |) OG:55)) S266 | 142On 4 7a2 a 147s See 
Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton................. eee 221 99.6 99.8) 103.1 geen) SnlOss | Wel) 22> 134.0} 137.3) 130.9] 135.1 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.................... 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.3 147.6 161.9 167.3 
PAITOW, REBNIG HHMUS usc iet dan anes acoteatcceceeencncnakOsqaan 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6 1129 111.4 12034 118.9 126.3 10L.F 114.1 
EDULE a 71 SUSE eee Re ee OS en a ere 225 96.6; 108.0} 107.5) 114.0) 119.3} 127.9] 134.1 138.3; 150.3] 149.9} 149.9 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...............eeeeeeeeneeees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0; 100.5 
Garpets ang RUGS sxc oar aap p25 -c-ccace=sasscaedetensceecue 227 | 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 100.2} 100.3) 103.0 
Wea MATOS MMM as cokear ssh sncneseranacwstpanscsarescs 228 102.1 104.2 AiOi2 111.4 119.6 126.6 130.7 137.4 147.4 150.1 454.2 
Miscellaneous textile goods.....................00eee | 229 101.6 | 109.1 109.2 1046) 106.5) 110.4) 1185) 123.7) 1234 117.9! 120.3 
Men's and boys’ furnishings....... 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4 109.1 108.4} 111.7} 123.4] 134.7] 1524] 166.9 
Women's and misses' outerwear 233 101.4 96.8 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4 135.5 141.6 151.5 153.1 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6; 117.4! 124.5} 138.0) 161.3} 1745 | 196.3, 215.2 
Hats, caps, and millinery:-.:..<.<.<s.e4es¢-5s.0a00-n dane 235 99.0} 96.4) 89.2) 911] 936) 87.2] 77.7) 843] 822} 835] 994 
Miscellaneous apparel! and accessories.............-, 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0) 105.5) 116.8) 120.1 105.2 109.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. | 239 96.6 95.7 99.9 100.7 1O7.5'| TOSS W078 10925) 105.6) 1t7.0N isi 
Sawmills and planing mills.............22..22222ee2eeeeee 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6) 108.1 LOMO TOSS O25 TSG tite on 20:4: 
| 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... | 243 | 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.9 92.5 
WI SOG: COR TAIN OF Sascee eas ses cacaeccseeansraussecaneuneseenas 244 | 103.1 1OBSHy Aite2 dee 109.4) 100.1} 100.9) 106.1 106.7 | 106.6} 107.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes... me 245 97.8 98.8} 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7} 101.1 99.7 
Miscellaneous wood products.......... seat 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 TAH! 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.1 132.3 
PIOUISEH ONG TEM Crntacaceeaesesdeeasacadadeseafevacaaiees | Zot 99.4 102.0 104.5 107.1 1106 110.6 DaIZRs: 116.9 121.6 121.8 127.5 
| 

(GINA A1 11s Semen ene ee a ey RE RRR EE 252 | 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102°57) 103;29)" 100!) 10n-4 106.4} 117.9} 113.8 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 109.6} 113.7} 119.8) 120.2) 140.6) 161.0; 157.4] 173.3} 181.5! 186.5} 205.3 
PartiOHS ANG MCU CS oc ccc scree eeu aneerenrergze-nanaeasss 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0| 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 yfasy || iles || WARE Te 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures..................-- 259 103.6 | 101.9} 103.5] 102.1 99.5) 103.6] 104.7] 110.0} 113.2} 102.2} 123.1 
[eit sf] Siete eee Eaten vA a een eerie 261 99.6} 107.4! 116.7] 128.3) 137.3) 1225) 1289) 131.9] 132.6] 1044] 108.9 
[Ryo Say ehe tee cee SRCee eco ease pecoee es corer ee 262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2) 103.3] 102.4} 110.2} 118.6) 111.6) 107.0) 110.8 
Paper bOarg mils onc .csa: cee scncrcenrcronnccuerepstreennaren 263 105.5 101.9 100.6 101.4 104.4 108.4 114.9 119.5 118.0 124.2 127.6 
Paperboard containers and DoxeS.................20+5 265 99.7} 101.5] 101.3} 103.4] 105.2} 107.9} 108.4} 105.1] 106.3) 110.1) 114.4 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 ie atehiea 101.6 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 ares) 113.6 AZ het 124.8 
ING WSU ELS sce rates cenetce cas cesrseseacrescesuawcsesaeerene 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.0 
PEWOGIGdI Stone ce soueregiot eases waeeees eed 272 Cy] 98.3 93.9 89.5} 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 97.6 
BOGKGR eo xieetsdvasrcavare cos 273 99.1 94.1 96.6 | 100.8 S727 |) tOS-Sa 10siOi 1016 99.3} 102.2 97.1 
Miscellaneous publishing.. 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9; 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6; 114.5} 114.2 
Commercial printing........ 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5] 102.0] 108.0} 106.9] 1065) 107.2) 108.3} 109.2} 110.7 
Manifold business forms... 276 | 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 76.4 
(Gf CGM CANS cre ae gasses abe secu neeatateree=dentoxeh oer 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2] 104.5 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.............22--::s-:e+e-++/ 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7) 105.4] 108.7} 1145) 115.3] 124.7 
Printing trade SCrviCeS:..<.20.-1:<0...00.+enre<ee-neeeneeney 279 99.9 94.3 99.3) 100.6/ 112.0} 115.3) 111.0) 116.7] 126.2) 124.2) 127.6 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.............---+.+--.0-++- 281 105.7} 104.3} 106.8; 109.7; 109.7) 105.6) 102.3; 109.3) 110.1 116.1 145.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics.............:::ecee4 282 98.8 99.7| 100.9} 100.0) 107.5) 1120] 125.3) 128.3] 125.3) 133.8) 142.6 
[BY {6 Secon seb eneccepe ec Ape cece: Pei he nes aac Lo SenceE ee eco LONE 283 101.0} 102.8) 103.8; 104.5 99.5 99.9) 104.9] 108.7) 112.1 112.6} 105.3 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods..........-...--01+4 284 102.0} 100.6) 103.8} 105.3) 104.4] 108.7) 111.2} 1186) 120.9} 130.4] 129.2 
Paints:ana allied! products... 2---<.n.--.¢aess-nereneasereee 285 101.4] 103.3} 106.3) 104.3] 102.9) 1088] 116.7) 118.0] 1256) 127.2) 128.8 
Industrial organic chemicals........-..-.--+:-+22--01erees 286 109.9; 110.4} 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0) 112.9] 111.3 
Agricultural chemicals.............::.:sscceressscseeseees 287 103.7 | 104.3| 104.7 99.5 99.5] 103.8; 105.0} 108.5] 110.0]; 1204] 117.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic j988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 


Miscellaneous chemical products...........-...-..++++ 
Petroleum refininG.........-..2.ceereeeeeesseneeceserereceees 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.............-----} 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products........- 
Tires and inner tubes............22-222-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.........-| 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C........2-..s.-see erred 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C........--.-----4 
Footwear, except rubber.........--...2-eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeed 
FplRteONASSeee ee emcees epee ete neartsineseeiaventeoeirent 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown...... 
Products of purchased glass.......-..---.- 
Cement, NyGraulic...........--.--sscerccercserrecsnercrssees 
Structural clay Products..............:::eseeeeeeceseeeeeeees 
Pottery and related products..........2.----.1-sseseeeee 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............., 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 
Blast furnace and basic steel products...............- 
Iron and! Steel fOUNGHES. ....5.--..ccnsccseensseennenessaans 
Primary nonferrous metals..........22.--.--seeseseeereee 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing........-..--.:-:s-:1++++° 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)............-...s:+es 
Miscellaneous primary metal products............-.--4 
Metal cans and shipping containers..............--...: 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..............:.:.-++++ 


Plumbing and heating, except electric.............-... | 
Fabricated structural metal products.......... pea 
Metal forgings and stampingS...........-.--.-.+-+:s-+0+ | 
Metal services, 1.€.C......-..0c0020- Sl 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C...........0seeeeeeee 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............., 
Engines and turbines.............::::eseeeeeeeereseeeeeeees 
Farm and garden machinery..........-.-.-+::22s-es0000 
Construction and related machinery..................-4 
Metalworking MaCHiNETy.......-..---.02ceeeeeese ects sees 


Special industry machinery..............---:+:seeeeeeeee 
General industrial machinery.......... 
Computer and office equipment......... 
Refrigeration and service MaChinery..............+2 
Industrial machinery, 1.0.C.........c.0-.ccescrseenerseees 


Electric distribution equipment...............22--+-.se | 
Electrical industrial apparatus 

Household applianCes....-..-...20--seeceenneeeereneeens ned 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 
Communications equipment 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 
Motor vehicles and equipment............-..:---ss0:see 
INU Felice lio oF: (9 Chenenepcosebenneese osama aecoace: paca 
Ship and boat building and repairing..............-..-. 


RalrOac@guipmentesssscscr=ccesssstueeconcewctnetec-ercrat 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.............:-:.:.:0.0 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.. 
Search and navigation equipment... 
Measuring and controlling devices................:.666 
Medical instruments and supplies 
ODN alMIGOOOUStsc.vese<cee overused ccese-csenspaceeal ees 
Photographic equipment & supplies..................+ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
PAUISHSal ISRUNIGING oc ceadecterscansasccsasnqenasee yes cenes 
See footnotes at end of table. 


289 95.4 95:2 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1 105.7| 107.8) 110.1 120.2 120.9 
291 105.3} 109.6} 109.2 106.6) 111.3} 120.1 123.8] 132.3] 142.0] 149.2 155.8 
295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4| 108.0) 104.9) 111.2 113.1 120.8 129.5 
299 98.4 | 101.9 94.8 90.6} 101.5} 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 100.7 
301 102.9] 103.8] 103.0} 102.4] 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8; 148.5] 145.2 
305 103.7 96.3 96.1) 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7 104.6) 107.4) 112.4} 111.7 
306 104.2} 105.5] 109.0) 109.9} 115.2} 123.1 aoe 121.5} 121.0] 125.5 133.2 
308 100.5| 101.8) 105.7} 108.3] 114.4) 1167) 120.8 121.0 124.7} 130.2 134.6 
314 101.3; 101.1 101.1) 94.4] 104.2] 105.2) 113.0) 117.1 126.1 129.4 111.6 
321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 9257 OT, 97.6 99.6; 101.5, 107.6 114.0 
322 400.6! 100.2] 104.8} 102.3) 108.9] 1087] 112.9] 115.7 121.4} 128.2 135.1 
323 95.9 90.1} 92.6] 97.7) 1015] 106.2) 105.9) 106.1 122.0) 125.3) 120.0 
324 103.2} 110.2 141214) 108:3)) 115.1 119.9] 125.6] 124.3] 1287] 133.1 134.1 
325 98.8 | 103.1 109.6} 109.8] 111.4] 106.8| 114.0) 1126] 119.6} 116.1 115.4 
326 99.6 ye 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3; 108.4) 109.3) 119.3) 116.1 127.6 
327 400.8| 102.4] 102.3; 101.2] 1025] 104.6] 101.5} 104.5) 107.3 109.2 113.4 
329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0| 104.3] 104.5; 106.3] 107.8 110.4) 112.7 117.1 
331 112.6 | 106.1 409.7| 107.8} 117.0) 133.6] 142.4 142.6| 147.5] 155.0] 152.3 
332 104.0} 105.4| 106.1 104.5} 107.2) 112.1 1TSO Ad2s7) MCR 2 rales, 
333 107.8 | 106.1 102.3| 110.7} 101.9} 107.9] 105.3) 111.0 110.8; 116.0) 125.0 
335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2) 104.0) 112.3) 115.0 
336 102.6 | 105.1 104.0} 103.6) 103.6) 108.5) 112.1 117.8| 122.3] 126.4} 131.1 
339 106.6} 105.0) 113.7] 109.1 114.5] 111.3] 134.5} 1522] 149.6) 140.9 139.7 
341 406.5| 1085] 117.6! 122.9] 127.8] 1323) 140.9} 144.2) 155.2| 160.8) 155.8 
342 97.8 | 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0) 109.2) 111.3) 1182) 113.1 115.2 
343 TOSEZ |e OTS) e 102.61 02°0 98.4 | 102.0| 109.1 109.2}; 1186) 127.2 131.3 
344 100.4 96.9 98.8/ 100.0} 103.9] 104.8| 107.7) 105.8| 106.5) 110.0; 112.5 
346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9| 103.7) 108.7] 108.5] 109.3) 113.6) 120.2) 125.9 
347 108.3} 102.4] 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 1206] 123.0] 127.7] 1284] 123.5) 128.5 
348 RYOTE 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 | 100.5 94.6 
349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4} 101.1 102.0| 103.2} 106.6} 1083) 106.2 112.4 
351 106.8} 110.7] 106.5] 105.8) 103.3] 109.2] 122.3 122.7 136.6 | 134.2 142.8 
352 106.3! 110.7] 116.5! 1129] 113.9] 1186] 125.0} 134.7] 137.2) 141.0} 1487 
353 106.5} 108.3} 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2) 117.7| 122.1 123:3)| 31:8) 137-4 
354 101.0} 103.5] 101.1 96.4} 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 1148} 114.9] 118.6 120.2 
355 104.6} 108.3} 1075] 108.3} 106.0] 113.6) 121.2| 132.3/ 134.0] 130.1 125.9 
356 105.9} 101.5] 101.5} 101.6] 101.6} 104.8] 106.7) 109.0} 109.4} 110.1 112.4 
357 121.4] 124.2) 138.1 149.6) 195.7| 2586] 328.6} 469.4] 681.3] 937.0| 1345.8 
358 102.1 106.0| 103.6| 100.7} 104.9) 108.6] 110.7) 112.7) 1147) 114.8) 121.3 
359 106.5 | 107.1 107.3) 109.0] 117.0} 1185] 127.4} 138.8} 141.4} 129.7) 127.6 
361 105.4} 105.0] 106.3) 106.5] 119.6} 1222) 131.8} 143.0} 143.9] 143.9] 147.8 
362 104.6} 107.4; 107.7} 107.1 117.1 132.9] 1349] 150.8} 154.3| 163.9) 162.6 
| 363 103.0} 104.7) 105.8; 106.5) 115.0} 123.4| 131.4] 127.3) 127.4) 138.1 151.7 
364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5| 105.7} 107.8) 1134| 113.7) 1169) 121.4) 129.3 
366 110.5) 107.2) 121.4! 1245} 146.7] 150.3} 166.0) 170.9} 190.3) 221.0; 228.4 
367 109.0} 119.8) 133.4] 154.7] 189.3) 217.9] 274.1 401.5) 5149) 610.5} 764.4 
369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6| 101.3) 108.2; 110.5) 114.1 123.1 124.6 | 130.5 
371 103.2} 103.3} 102.4 96.6; 104.2) 106.2; 108.8) 106.7; 107.2; 116.5] 125.7 
372 100.6 98.2 98.9} 108.2} 112.3) 115.2 109.6 | 107.9} 113.0; 114.1 140.4 
373 99.4 97.6 | 103.7 96.3} 102.7} 106.2| 103.8 98.0 99.2; 104.3] 101.6 
374 113.5} 135.3) 141.1 146.9) 147.9| 151.0) 152.5]; 150.0] 148.3} 183.2} 191.7 
375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3 125.5) 120.6) 127.8 
376 104.1 T1O:6)\) ATES 8 110-55) OS) t2271 118.9) 121.0} 1294] 1266} 132.1 
381 104.8; 105.8] 112.7) 1189) 122.1 429.1 132.1 149.5 | 142.2) 1489] 148.8 
382 103.7 | 101.7} 106.4) 113.1 119.9) 1240] 133.8) 146.4] 150.5} 143.0} 147.3 
384 106.2; 107.9) 116.9) 118.7] 123.5) 127.3) 126.7) 131.5) 139.8) 146.3) 159.4 
385 1126 | 123:3)) 121.2) 125-1 1445| 157.8) 160.6} 167.2 188.2 | 202.6) 211.7 
386 105.6; 113.0) 107.8) 110.2] 1164) 126.9) 132.7) 1295) 128.7) 121.6] 125.9 
391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2} 102.6} 117.2 111.7 
393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 83.5 
= =| 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987 = 100} 


| 
Moys:and' sporting QoodS...:.2..6:2<cccccccsssevesersncenes 394 104.8 106.0 108.1 109.7 104.9 114.2 109.7 113.6 119.9 12541 134.8 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 108.3 112.9 118.2 116.8] 111.3 111.6 129.9 asic 144.1 127.9 147.6 
Costume jewelry and NOWONSS. cc... sesswacavacestsvenes 396 102.0 93.8} 105.3}; 106.7] 110.8) 115.8) 129.0} 143.7] 142.2] 116.1 122.9 
Miscellaneous manufactures... Saad aden esu Teen accneenees 399 102.1 100.9 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8] 109.3 109.5 
Transportation 

Railroad WANSPOMAUON eae. <u cacao anon sans cendene wana 4011 108.4| 1146] 118.5] 127.8| 1396) 1454] 150.3| 156.2! 167.0| 170.1/ — 
Trucking, except local ' .. | 4213 105.2) 109.3) 111.1 116.9} 123.4] 1266) 129.5] 125.4) 130.9) 132.4} 130.1 
U.S. postal SQrnice eraeneee sas 431 99.9 99.7 104.0 103.7 104.5 107.1 106.6 106.5 104.7 108.3 109.5 
PAT TVAN SPONANON by a-u co nevanacstisacsanasaxeiscseonces-e< 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96:99) 1.00/27) 10527 08:60 se dtiitet 111.6} 108.5 

Utitlities 
Telephone communications. ..............ss..cccseeeeees 481 106.2 111.6 113.3 URERSh|| AIPVENE ||| Sys) 142.2 148.1 159.5 160.9} 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting.....................5 483 103.1 106.2 | 104.9} 106.1 108.3} 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.8} 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV services.... en 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electric:utilities <<... ccccicewicesss sca 491,3 (pt.) 104.9 107.7 110.1 113.4 115.2 120.6 126.8 135.0 146.5 150.5 15762 
Gas WHOS ie Pescocccsenacaacgsnenussccancaccdeccecceteeeect | 492.3 (pt.) 108.3} 111.2} 105.8}; 109.6} 111.1 121,85) 125:63| S1avat 145.9} 158.6} 153.4 
521 101.0 99.1 103.6) 101.3) 105.4) 110.5] 1183) 117.6] 121.7] 122.2) 183.0 
523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4 106.5 114.7 130.2 135.3 140.2 143.8 166.0 
525 108.6 115.2 110.5 102.5 107.2 105.8 112.7 108.5 112.1 111.2 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 | 106.7} 103.4 83.9 88.5; 100.4) 106.6) 1166}; 117.2] 136.6] 128.1 136.1 
Department StOKeS sooo <<. ccs ccccceesscuexessansstevescets 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9]; 105.7) 1086] 110.9} 118.4) 123.5] 129.4 
Naliety Stores: 5.0. <c0c-sorcocten tara sstasaventrenstuvgneccs 533 101.9] 124.4) 151.2) 1542) 167.7; 184.7] 190.1] 203.2) 229.2} 247.6] 262.5 
Miscellaneous genera! merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8} 109.8) 1164} 121.8; 136.1 159.7 | 160.9} 163.9} 1649] 168.2] 189.9 
NENOOBIY SUOROS cers penewasas rece neste eenencea secon ed 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets ee 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
Fintall bakenGs. Asin: sca. asan cocuawanuteen aeons east ersacs 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used car dealers.................:eseeeeeeeeeees 551 103.4) 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5) 107.6) 108.7} 107.1 108.2 | 107.8} 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores..............s2ccsseeseseee 553 103.2 | 101.6) 102.7 99.0} 100.0 98.7} 102.6) 105.7} 1046; 104.2) 107.0 
, Gasoline service'StationS!.<-.sssi:.ss¢-0sn--s.cc02+se0-es 554 | 103.0} 105.2} 102.6) 104.3) 109.7} 115.2) 120.4] 126.3) 125.1 125.0} 130.6 
Men's and boy's wear StOreS...........sssesee-seeeeeeees 561 TOGO") O96) ASF) ASIA ATS 2 AS Sa Ato) ellison dour We to2c2n\ ed aor 
Women's clothing Stores............csssceeseeceeeeeeeees 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5] 103.0} 112.2) 118.4) 119.3) 1285] 1423] 145.8) 154.8 
Family clothing ‘Stores... 5:5200.2s.c2s<502 <2 rece snecssecs 565 102.0) 104.9} 104.5; 106.4] 111.7] 1145] 120.4] 133.8) 138.8) 142.1 145.6 
SHOG SUNOS ceo ceascectnes seeeerr se see sien eens satenzccenss} 566 102.7 | 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5] 113.2) 126.3) 1345; 146.9) 143.5] 136.4 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.................! 571 98.6 100.9} 101.8) 101.5} 108.4] 107.6 108.8 | 112.0 118.6 | 119.4} 121.6 
Household appliance Stores.............2ccsessseeeeseeee Sf2 98.5} 103.5] 102.8) 105.2] 113.9} 117.0} 121.2) 138.71 141.8) 1555) 1845 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores....... 573 118.6 114.6] 119.6 128.3 | 137.8 1S2 57 aidi7.0 196.7; 2046] 215.1 258.9 
Eating and drinking places..........2.2:::csseeeeeeeeeeee 581 102.8); 102.2) 104.0) 103.1 102.5] 102.8) 101.1 100.9 99.5} 100.5} 101.1 
Drug and proprietary stores..............20cceeceeeeeeees 591 101.9| 102.5; 103.6) 104.7) 103.6] 105.4) 105.7} 106.9; 109.6) 115.4) 117.7 
TQ; SIOCESs nase ores nae esse sn cee oarn cae aie eeninas tiara 592 98.2; 101.1 105.2| 105.9| 108.4} 100.7 99.1 103.7} 112.8} 1089] 113.9 
Used merchandise stores............:cccceeeeceeseeseeees 593 105.3] 104.9; 100.3 98.6} 110.4) 112.1 115.4| 117.3) 129.8) 138.0) 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................ 594 100.7 | 104.2 104.2 105.0 102.7| 106.5 111.9 117.8 | 120.0 123.7 131-5 
NGHSIONE TOIANCNS. era--- sue nrae-ecoansacanacannesdonennccece 596 105.6; 110.8} 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 127.5) 143.3) 146.1 165.5| 177.2) 193.5 
[SE Tes Wo a0 fet Cs cee Pei CEC O-CLEEEOLee ET Dec oerh 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7} 100.7| 1142) 115.8) 113.4) 112.0 
etal SIOLGSAING Oho ravccgecaselteens cas forseeaamasacs aia 9c 599 105.9} 103.1 AAS) AOS25) A163) Aiti723) 9125.05) 126:29) 189:55) 14 7235S 76 
Finance and Services 

COMMET CIA DONS a eters scasannsenshyyeeaeesanr spaces 602 102.8} 104.8; 107.7} 110.1 111.0] 118.5) 121.7] 126.4; 129.7} 133.0] 133.0 
FICIOIS ANOIOCNS voor ecncn nas cane eens nareaes-er en oere ds 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8); 106.2; 109.6) 110.1 109.7); 107.9; 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7 | 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0} 105.5; 108.7| 108.0] 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait..............::.:sseeeeee0e 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7) 105.9} 117.4} 129.3} 1266] 133.7] 153.4 
BRAY SHOPS ona cn nc ane esuausnseserceateasJountsssdserse 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8} 103.5} 106.3} 107.5} 108.4 
Barber SHOOS re eeveeere usecase gnenrsherecesspe<>-=- nada 724 108.8) 111.6] 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8) 117.7) 114.6) 127.6} 149.0} 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories..........--.2.:.002+64 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 107.0 
Automotive repair SNOPS............2-:sccceeeeeseeeenn ered 753 105.7 | 108.1 106.9 98.7} 103.3} 104.0) 112.3) 119.5} 114.1 AS 2h et et2 
Motion picture theaters............2ccccccceeeceeeeeenneees 783 107.1 114.3} 115.8} 116.0} 110.8} 109.8) 106.5} 101.4} 100.5 99.8} 101.3 


a 


" Refers to output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
Z Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Count | 
ty | 1999 2000 | iH] TT} IV | It tT} IV 

United States....| 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1| 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
CGanadalaera, 6.8| 5.8 all 7.1) 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia........-.4 re 6.6 75 7.4| 7A 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
47 4.8 47 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.8 

11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 

8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 

11.5 10.7 11.8 ihe 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 

at 5.9 heal 7.0 Tal Tat 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 

6.1 - 6.2 64 5.9) 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 - 


Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 
z Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 


calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 
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dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


Dash indicates data not available. 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Sn Se en) a eS | Ss SS ee eee 
Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Civilian labor force 


United States". * ” ....| 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943! 136,297] 137,673] 139,368 | 140,863 
Canada 14,128 | 14,168] 14,299] 14,387] 14,500] 14,650] 14,936| 15,216] 15,513] 415,745 
8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 | 65,040| 65,470| 65,780] 65,990) 66,450) 67,200) 67,240! 67,090} 66,990" 
24,470 | 24,570| 24,640} 24,780) 24,830] 25,090| 25,210] 25,540] 25,860 = 
39,130 | 39,040} 39,140} 39,210} 39,100] 39,180) 39,480] 39,520! 39,630 - 

ine w| 22,940] 22,910] 22,570| 22,450) 22,460| 22,570) 22,680] 22,960] 23,130 - 
Netherlands.. 6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 - 
Sweden............ 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 = 
28,610 | 28,410, 28,310} 28,280 | 28,480] 28,620) 28,760} 28,870] 99 999° = 


Participation rate® 


I Inittad States! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
ICA AG ceca ss seca teen rcecwnnscsoecnznashasunesibssepasnecayscecashea tessaera 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 

64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
RISEN Papreset eeecennecean ae 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0° 
EXANGOE Ecco ccekcoestcnesscnsneteteorncherareertaattanetcra aia y 55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 a 
German? | 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3) 57.4 57.7 CY G// 57.9" = 
EU Peres eetace 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 471 47.2 47.6 47.8 = 
Netherlands... 56.8 57.7 58.2 59.0 58:9) 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 
Sweden............ | 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2? > 


Ural RUA COTA ceccs seen ncnuenes seox-eossxseesesuoniies steeszcastesse 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7} 62.8 62.7 62.9" = 
i | 


117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 123,060} 124,900| 126,708 | 129,558| 131,463 | 133,488 | 135,208 
12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 | 14,068 14,456 14,827 

7,676 7,637 7,680 7,024 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 | 63,790? 
22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 = 
36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 = 
21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 ce 

6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 = 

4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 = 
26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330° - 


Employment-population ratio* 


UinitodiStates ne aretri teeta aati, ere aee e 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
Canada 60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
Australia 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 
Japan. 61.8 62.0 Bian 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0" 
France... a 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
Germany’. EF uh 555 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0) 52.3 52.8? - 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 = 
Netherlands......... 53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 67.4 58.9 59.4 - 
Sweden asa 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 Shei 56.9 57.6 58.7? - 
Mia GON co stent e sea sctes pees vos pccaxconunyesvdcadevoryies octet 58.0 56.7 56.2 56:5 ore S76 58.3 58.7 59.1? - 
Unemployed 
United States’... 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,665 
Canada..... 1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
Australia... 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 


| 1,360} 1,420] 1,660) 1,920] 2,100] 2,250) 2,300] 2,790) 3,170] 3,200P 
| 2,350} 2,550] 2,900] 3,060] 2,920] 3,130] 3,130} 3,020] 2,890 = 
2,210) 2,620| 3,110] 3,320) 3,200] 3,600) 3,910; 3690] 3,460 = 


1,580 1,680| 2,300] 2,510] 2,640| 2,650| 2,690] 2,750) 2,670 = 
400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 
144 256 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 - 

2,520) 2,880/ 2,970} 2,730) 2,480] 2,340/ 2,020 1,820} 4.760" = 


Unemployment rate 


liqited (States!) eerie haere oe 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 4.2 4.0 
9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 75 6.8 5.8 
9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 Tae 6.6 
24 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 44 47 4.8° 
France... 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.7? 
Germany?.. 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 8.3° 
6.9 Tes 40.2 11.2 11.8 iN 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7? 
5.9 5.6 6.5 7.2 74 6.3 5.3 4.0 3.4 = 
Sweden......... ods 34 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.9 10.1 8.4 7A 5.9" 
Fic FECT an ORR ot re VOPR Pen : i 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 P 


‘Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 5 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 
in the notes to this section. 

? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. data are not available. p = preliminary. 


y Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 4980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour | 
United States. ad = == 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.1 127.0 134.8 
Canada. 38.7 56.6 75.1 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3] 104.5} 109.9) 111.0} 109.5) 112.8) 112.5) 1 15.2 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 124.1 
Belgium.... 18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 115.5 122.4 123.6 124.5 
Denmar.. 29.9 52.7 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 = - - = = = 


France...... 21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9} 100.6 108.5 114.5 115.0 122.6 124.0 128.9 
29.2 52.0 77.2 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0 101.6 110.1 113.2 116.8 122.4 126.7 128.5 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6} 109.3 109.5 111.5 111.1 112.9 


Germany.. 


Netherlands. aa 18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 112.7 Ass 119.7 125.7 127.8 = 
Norway. As 36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 103.0 103.9 103.9 
Sweden ee 27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 133.0 135.6 139.5 
United KinQdom.......-..cceecseceeserseserseesesecsnenensenenenss 31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 104.6 109.2 
Output 
United States. aa = = 75.8 103.2 102.4 101.6 98.3 103.5 ia 118.4 121.3 127.7 133.5 139.3 
Canada 34.2 60.6 86.0 110.1 112.6 108.6 99.0 104.6 413.2 118.1 119.8 128.1 133.1 141.3 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 111.1; 103.6 103.9 
Belgium... 30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.1 109.9 111.8 113.8 
Denmark. 40.8 68.0 91.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 109.7 112.6 115.3 111.5 
France..... | 31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99:1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109;77 111.5 114.2 
Germany. any 41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3 100.9 102.2 
Waly oes crcneeex oes 21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 So)2 96.4 102.2 107.2 105.6 108.3 110.3 111.4 
Netherlands. 31.7) 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 - 
Norway. 56.5 89.1 103.6 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 115.7 117.6 114.0 
Sweden. , 45.9 80.7 90.7 109.8 110.9 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.6 144.6 150.7 
United Kingdom.......-....--+- rl 67.7 90.3 87.2 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 109.9 109.7 


Total hours 


United States. 9241 104.4 107.5 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 103.3 
Canada : 88.3 107.1 114.6| 121.2 120.2 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0} 106.4 109.4 113.5 118.3 122.7 
Japan...... 76.3 102.3 93.8 99.8} 100.8) 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
Belgium.. 170.7| 174.7 11957, 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
Denmark. 136.5 129.0 101.1 107.2 104.7} 103.7; 102.1 94.8 = = = = = = 
149.0 133.3 105.4 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
136.3 110.5 99,3 99.3 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79:5 
120.9] 122.0; 108.9 109.7} 107.7| 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
170.6} 156.2 111.8 99.0 99.8] 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 = 
154.0} 154.3 135.0 114.3 107.1 103.7} 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 112.3 113.2 109.8 
154.7| 124.0 121.4 119.0 116.4; 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3 104.2 106.6 108.0 
217.3} 202.1 155.3} 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4; 105.0 100.5 


Netherlands.. 
Nomay........- 


United Kingdom 


Compensation per hour 


United States..........::cscecssecenesersssccessrenecorserersasened 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 123.2 
Canada.. 9.9 17.0 47.7 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 110.8 
Japan.. 4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 117.7 
Belgium.. 5.4 13.7 52.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 116.0 
4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 = = = = = - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 103.0 105.6 108.4 110.2 113.0 114.9 119.3 
a 8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3 118.5 125.2 128.0 128.9 130.8 
Italy........ ze 1.6 47 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.3 125.4 123.0 126.5 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 118.3 - 
Nomay.. 47 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 126.2 133.4 
Sweden. 41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8 106.3 114.2 119.7, 123.3 127.4 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.0 122.6 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States. ent - = 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada. 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
Japan.... 30.9 43.3 91.7, 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9) 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 


Belgium.... 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3; 100.1 93.0 93.8; 100.9 102.0 102.8) 108.9 
France...... 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
Germany.. 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7; 107.2 104.6 101.8) 101.8 


ue) 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.9 112.4 110.8 112.0 


Netherlands. 5 34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 Oe 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
Norway. “eat 12:9 20.4 50.8 90.4 922 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 115.2 121.5 128.5 
Sweden of! 15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
United KINQGOM. .........eceecssesseeeseresseeeseeesenscnenenseres 9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7, 102.5 104.8 107.1 111.9 112.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States. fee - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada. ae 32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
Japan. 10.9 15.3 51.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.1 AE 98.3 93.1 105.7 
Belgium. 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
Denmar.. a 13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
France.. A 21.1 23.0 76.8 82.9 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9} 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
Germany. i 10.4 WA 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
Italy. 15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
Netherlands. 16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
Norway. 11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7| 105.0) 107.1 101.1 100.0} 102.2 
Sweden 16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 TA 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 


United Kingdom... 15.6 19.2 77.8 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 92.6 99.3] 105.0} 102.8 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 
——————————— SS — ee ee eee eee 


Industry and type of case” 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers°® 


1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997) 1998 *| 1999 4 
- i: 
PRIVATE SECTOR? | [ 
THOLAl Case Serotec nae teen eee ee rE | 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.41 7.4 Tal 6.7 6.3 
Lost workday cases. 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.0 
PRISE MOTRGER YS oo can ssiacaanch ese eenrrne teen ena eel 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - = Es 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
Total cases 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 723 
Lost workday cases.... 5.6 ayg/ 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 4.1 3.9 3.4 
OSU WOr KAY SS, cccnascnacnatunccsccatrarcarctner cane eataneareen seme eee 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - = = 
(he os Whe Preeenee Genes Octal nt geen apne Bem oer Rae caer en 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 44 
Lost workday cases. 51 4.8 5.0 45 4A 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 37 2.9 27 
Lost workdays. 152.1 Tove 119.5 129.6| 204.7 - - - - - a on 
Construction 
otal Gases... ts.sc as. 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
Lost workday cases.... 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 55. sys) 4.9 45 4.4 4.0 4.2 
Lost workdays 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - ze ae 
General building contractors: 
TRUS ai oy is cca secs sv ana caeyantaan nena ccieeseeeeecaelecusientes 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 122 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases.... 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 Su 4.4 4.0 3.7, 3.9 S17. 
Lost workdays 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - 3 = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases = 15.4 13.8} 13.8] 12.8) 12.11 W4 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 78 
Lost workday cases... 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 51 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 44 38 
Lost workdays 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = = - = = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 147) 14.6) 147| 143.5) 13.8] 12:8) 125) 414 10.4; 10.0 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases.... 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 44 44 
POSE WGI AY S aor ch rca arm an srac nace caeccanpuasecevencdauncceusasaceevesescapiis Sanick 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = = = = - = = 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7) 12.5 12.4 12.2 11.6) 10.6] 10.3 97 92 
Lost workday cases. Si, 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5:3 5.5 5.3 4.9 48 47 46 
Lost workdays 107.4 113.0 120.7 12165 124.6 = = - - = = = 
Durable goods: 
Wotal CASES 2555 scsczcnccaccsevscncscseae cases octvadugave\sestnniecccdseeen seansaer 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5:5) 5.4 57. 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 
Lost workdayS.............-- 14141 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = = = = = = 5S 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 
Lost workday cases. 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 77 7.0 6.8 6:5) 6.8 6.7 
Lost WOrkdayS.........-..02200 189.1 A775 172.5 172.0 165.8 ae = = = = = = 
Furniture and fixtures: 
MRNAS OS os wa areccng ynan ears cpm deers enlaces tad ae etn ede eee Te 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 115 
Lost workday cases 7.3 Tae: 7.8 UP 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 
Lost workdayS.......-.....+ 115.7 - - = 128.4 = - - = - = = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
TRAN CASOS is ecsegsrsennstesscavoczrero+s deastabiscsenanceiUu ar avanasaenea iceman st 16.0 15:5) 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12:3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 
Lost workday cases 7.5 7.4 Te 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 syPi 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 
Lost workdays. 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 = = = - - & a 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 19.4 18.7 19.0 Wet 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases. 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 Tee, 7.0 6.3 
Lost workdays 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 1758. = = = - = = = 
Secs toes acai 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases... 8.0 7.9 7.9 TA 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 
LOSE WOPKEAYS).:4:25500n002nucascsnssvesssstchsooesehornsvesczsssinubscasseHssavagsazrd 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 = - - - - = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases tral 12.1 12.0 ilale2 es 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 95 8.5 
Lost workday Cases........ 47 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 
Lost workdayS............+04 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = =) - = - = = 
ert lead ee 8.0 94 9.4 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 Bey 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.9 3.8 oF 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 28 
LOSt WOSKGAYS:..--00:-cecesvedcorceercsoscedsstonsansesenuscssnsnsisarcersertevnevens 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 = - - - - a a 
i raalczess. nen 17.7) 17.7| 17.8] 183] 18.7] 185) 19.6] 186} 16.3) 15.4) 446] 13.7 
Lost workday cases..... 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A 103} 7.8 1.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 
LOSt WOFKCAYS........-.0210-csscesesesesencscecesessseasrensscensarsceessnreanacsene® 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - = - - = = 
nrotal ee ae 6.1 56| 59| 60/ 5.9/ 56} 59] 53) 5.4 48| aol 40 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 PET 2.7 27 2.5 Poff 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 
Most Workday sass ceccs tee antsnctenveun ccercespasrteazcasessere 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - = = 
pr naar lla re 11.3) 17.4( 11.3) 11.3) 10.7/ 10.0} 9.9} 9} 988] 88) ga] 8a 
Lost workday cases. Sul 5.1 Sa Sal 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 
Lost workdayS..........-. 91.0 97.6) 113.1 104.0} 108.2 = = = = ss = = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: injury and liliness 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


2 _ 
induse yang WeAe ae s988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*  1994*/ 1995 “| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 *| 19994 
Nondurable goods: | 


Total CaSeS «....-.0:- 11.4 11.6 uieyg 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases : 5.4 CHS) 5.6 BS 5:3 50) Bil 49 4.6 4.4 43 4.2 
Lost WorkdayS......-000e0- | 101.7) 107.8) 116.9 419.7| 121.8 = = = = = x a 


Food and kindred products: | 


MOtaliGASCS <accceseccwseses=s- ; 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5] 18.8 17.6 il 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 Woe 
Lost workday cases... 9.2 9.3 9.9] 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 Wes 
Lost workdayS......-...--.02-0= 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2) PNAS) a = = = = = = 


Tobacco products: 
NOtal| CASOS) .ccs-ccoe--ncncnesaerncenrece¥= 


Lost workday Cases...... 
Lost workdayS...........- 


9.3 8.7 iat 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 67 59 6.4 5.5 

2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3] 2.4 26 2.8 27 3.4 22 

53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - -| - - - : = 
if 


Textile mill products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


9.6] 10.3 9.6| 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 78 67 7.4 6.4 
4.0| 42 4.0| 44 4.2 44 4.0 44 3.6 3.1| 3.4 3.2 
78.8| 81.4 85.1] 88.3) 87.1 = = = = = a z 


Apparel and other textile products: 


Total cases 841 8.6} 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 

Lost workday cases.. te 3.5 3.8 39) 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 34 2.6 2.8 

LOSt WOPKGAYS.......-.2csccsececnenestecnrsentesanencsnanenearensncnrscesensncranenend 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 = = = = = - - 
Paper and allied products: | 

Total cases 13st 12.7 12.1 tiled: 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 re} 7s 7.0 

Lost workday cases.. xe 59 5.8 5:5) 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 Ro, B77, 3.7 

LOSt WOPKDAYS.......c:ececeeececneseseeneststsneneresssnsneneanenencnareesceersssensant’ 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7) 25:9 - - - - - a! = 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 1.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 

Lost workday cases oF 3.2] 3:3 3:3) oy Bie. Bell 3.0 3:0 2.8 Dur 28 26 

Lost WOPKGAYS....--....00--seeseeseresseseseensseneseranenesneneassecnsnenzecseeneneey 59.8} 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = = = = = = 
Chemicals and allied products: | 

Total cases 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 é 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 44 

Lost workday Cases. 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 Pai 2.8 Z2if 2.4 2.3| 24 2.3 

LOSt WOPKGAYS.......200scecececsseeesesesnrsesenesecsnussenenensenens ; 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - = - - = 2 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases ......-... eeecee 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 48 4.6 4.3 3.9 44 

Lost workday casés.... I 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 25 DD 1.8 1.8 

LOSt WOPKGAYS......0-.:-s0-+eceseenesnencsereesneneesens a 68.4 68.1 Vh.3 68.2 Take! - - = - - = = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

TotalicasOS earnest 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 


Lost workday cases... 8.1 8.0 7.8 UP 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 58 5.8 55 
LOSt WOIKGAYS...-..0-.00c0-cseereecerseersenesese 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 = = = - - = = 
Leather and leather products: | 
Total CASOS ia .cc00..3- Laie RoE RTE OT CHER IDS ie Pog oo 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 1251 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 
Lost workday cases... : 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 51D 5.3 4.8 46 43 45 5.0 
LOSt WOrKAYS..........0.c ee eeeseereeereres Pe edi2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 = = = = = a = 
| 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total CASES ......eeeseceseeceerescreterereeees oa 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 Oe 
Lost workday cases 6.1 §.3 5S 5.4 Sul 5.4 55) 6.2 Sy 48 43 4.4 


Lost workdays 118.6 12a 134.1 140.0 144.0 - = - - - = 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost WOrkOaYS:.i....01c0<scesceeseeers 


7.8) 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
35 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5} 3.4 3.4 3:2 2.9 3.0 28 De 
60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - = = = 
Wholesale trade: | | 
Ot CASS cenyeusosvvereseencceeeeacoabomateraseet sem onexienanteeshasruaempeasiemasiee 76 (Cit 74 fee: 7.6 78 Meta WD) 6.6 65 6.5 6.3 
Lost workday cases.. 3.8 4.0 3.7 iT 3.6 <if 3.8 3.6 3.4 2 3:3 Sie 
Lost WOrkGaYS.......-2----+2seseeeees 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - = 
Retail trade: | | 
Total CaS€S «01... Saesne stented avast sansesasnoware 7.9) 8.1 8.1 Toil 87 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 61 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 7 25 


Lost WOrkdayS..........0000.00+ 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 = - - = = Pa a 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 29) 29 Dal 2.6 2.4 22 7 1.8 

Lost workday cases. 9 9 14 14 1.2 ii 11 1.0 9 9 5 8 


Lost workdays iit 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = = = - 


Services | 
TROTAN CASO Stara reretetete te dies ter wesc wed Meena cans cuties teadeersraclcereenss 5.4 1s \45) 6.0 6.2 Wa 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.8 
Lost workday cases. 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 Oe) 
Lost workdaySs............ 56.4 60.0 68.6 = = = = = eal 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

® Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
’ The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
400 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 1997? 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
MOtALS ss, t secccecrectnnseseeercuseer eta n eerie eran 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
rahsportationincldantSccnccsernccsencerceeeeetecretes 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
HIGHWAY INGIOENY .cca0.ca.cctsiccerstesomer nce oocieanere 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 652 640 701 12 
Moving in Same direction............:csecessssseseseeee 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING...........scsseseseesereeeees 234 230 271 4 
MovingiiniIntersectlonivccssc-cconssecsteceee. eo ee 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment............c.cseecseed 249 282 306 5 
INONCOIISIOnNGIdeMty cosncecenntesssecsecrtssersescasrtere eeere eee 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSiON............cececseeseseeceseneeel 267 298 300 to) 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident............cc:cccc0eee- 388 377 384 6 
OWemUTN OUR at convacareer see heecctine terrecstee eee ee nee 214 216 216 4 
PIC AN So moss seccsaxxcsess 9sscaniiversesscnevecass cones dbaeaen sone euneeearoree, 315 261 223 4 
MVOMKERSIUCKID Yi VENICIO try yaneuuasescocecccibecasaauereccesesteene roe 373 367 413 7 
WateniVenicle:tnCid@mtorsssc-<cccscssacpasateressteserscescecrstenerexocervesetieeen 106 109 112 #2 
RatWaystore.cneseust ven iets potiee arcu nct cian det eany ania ater ee cane beer eae 83 93 60 1 
ASSAUITS ANG! WIOlOMt ACTS a. a <n cre cncsccascccevnascascssstacccesascrsccuseresvereeass 1,241 alee!) 960 16 
FIQINICIDES he chee csecoceSccucisesecasareedusersassoanasesderenctets sannence tomers 995 860 709 12 
SMOOUNGicncsvate see ccud. auricaeee scnece see eeaceonk dae ec copes Troon tere 810 708 569 9 
SLT ol el] (le one one reo vos MOR MUD EREC LEE IE ucer Art eeAeraccoaan erenrnenciceae| 75 73 61 1 
Oneeyir tale) Woltave tetera elf tte hesnpcencaececosps erases ceseneneceacecnocoacs 110 79 79 1] 
SE AMMICTES IU ES Se srysc at, cen cesle als sncsestecscavaceosmoactetencrsecncerrosmeoetttens 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipment...............sssecceeseeeeeceeeeee 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SMUCK DY ODj@ Cte 5 cacctea-soues os ssccuavsnecaqeesecxcaacessvasaseouewiccevsasseicasssncc4 573 579 517 9 
Struck iby: falling! Objects. ac-0.<csencvsscsevxecsarenveccoreuesneecesyuspoeces nee 369 384 317 5 
SHUGCKDY LYING! Ob|CCtrancaneneneaneaseeseaneeeee 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...... 153 189 129} 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. 124 118 140 2. 
Balii:c..2cs.22-escee-ns 668 716 702 12 
Fall to lower level... 591 653 623 10 
Fall from ladder... 94 116 111 2 
FallifromiroGficeceesssee=- 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging 83 87 97 2 
Fall OniSameyleVieliiircci.cecesesseuces cvepetrecesscateeersncssoetetteeraesactaeenveneses 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 586 554 572 9 
Contact with electric current.......... 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes.... Maa dastininek 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation of substances 70 59 48 1 
OXVOCMICCTICIONCY ietererenrsscrstnitte tee satadereeey=staveracecneceseawecesetrategenes 101 90 87 1 
Dr OWING. SUDINONSION occ one oe ennsctaix>ocevenrtecacnannexenenecadesdenastaassnesns 80 72 75 1 
FITGS ONG OXPIOSIONS sovinascueccnesvossan ar scasevessnssnsersecsavacsenssxsnsversest 199 196 205 3 
Other events or exposures® 26 24 16 =: 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion.” 


Note: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Freebies From BLS Keep You Informed 


The Bureau's series of issue papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in a 
readily digested form. They're convenient, current, and easy to read and free. To be added to the issues 
in Labor Statistics mailing list (No. 336), write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Publications and 
Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., NE., Washington, DC 20212-0001, or FAX the cou- 
pon below to (202) 606-7891. 


Here are some recent /ssues— 

e Health Insurance Premiums Dominate Health care Budget of Consumers 
e Violence in the Workplace Comes Under Close Scrutiny 

e Part-time Work: A Choice Or A Response 

e The Demographics of Family Spending 

e What’s Behind U.S. Competitiveness? 

e Unpaid Family Leave 

e Outdoor Occupations Exhibit High Rates of Fatal Injury 

e Displacement Spreads to Higher Paid Managers and Professionals 
e Health and Social Services Provide Rich Soil for New Occupations 
e Injuries to Caregivers in Patients’ Homes 

e Workers Are On the Job More Hours Over the Course of the Year 
e Health Expenditures and the Aging Population 

e Looking for a Job While Employed 

e Serious Injuries Befall Workers Struck by Objects 

e Who’s Not Working? 

e Employer-sponsored Childcare Benefits 

e Spending Patterns of High and Low-income Households 

e Auto Dealers Are Fewer, Bigger, and Employ More Workers 

e Computer Ownership in the 1990s 


Yes, please add my name to mailing list J336, Issues in Labor Statistics. 


Name 


Organization 


Street 


City State Zip 


At BLS, 
We’ve Got 
Your Number!! 


Whether the data you want are consumer or producer prices; 
employment, unemployment, or labor force productivity; 
economic projections; industrial relations; occupational 
outlook—you can rely on any of the listed periodicals to 
deliver the facts. Simply subscribe to any or all of the 
periodicals and you'll get the most current, timely, and 
authoritative data the Bureau of Labor Statistics has to offer. 


Monthly Labor Review 


The oldest and most authoritative Govern- 
ment research periodical in economics and 
social sciences. Includes research articles and 
data on all Bureau of Labor Statistics 
programs, also book reviews, publications 
listings, labor law developments, and other 
relevant departments. 

$43.00 domestic $53.75 foreign 


Employment and Earnings 


A report on the labor force, employment, and 
eamings. Current statistics for the Nation, 
individual States, and almost 300 areas. 
Charts, tables, and technical and analytical 
articles. 


$50.00 domestic $62.50 foreign 


Manufacturing 


ia 


Compensation and Working 
Conditions 


Report on occupational pay; employee 
benefits; employer costs for employee 
compensation including costs for wages, 
salaries, and benefits; occupational 
injuries and illnesses; and human 
resource issues. Supporting data. 
$18.00 domestic $22.50 foreign 


Producer Price Indexes 


Producer price movements by stage of 
processing and for the net output of 
mining and manufacturing. Greater 
detail than anywhere else. Also 
includes analytical articles. Includes 
annual supplement. 

$55.00 domestic $68.75 foreign 
Supplement only: $40.00 domestic 
$50.00 foreign 


Consumer Price Indexes 


Teaaapartation ra The most comprehensive report on 


8 


monthly consumer price indexes and 


commodity and service groups for 


or 8) a 
= Foed rates of change. Includes data on 
ar ve 


selected areas. Features technical 


a Medicare articles and charts. 


& 
$45.00 domestic $56.25 foreign 


Superintendent of Documents Subscriptions Order Form 


Order Processing Code: 


* 7563 


Charge your order ea SA 


It’s Easy! 


Please Type or Print To fax your orders (202) 512-2233 
Prices include regular domestic postage and handling and are subject to change. International customers please add 25%. 
Qty. (List ID) : Title Price Each | Total Price 
Total of Subscriptions 
(Company or Personal Name) - (Please type or print) Please Choose Method of Payment: 


(Additional address/attention line) 


(Street address) 


(City, State, ZIP Code) 


(Daytime phone including area code) 


GPO Deposit Account 


VISA or MasterCard Account 


Check Payable to the Superintendent of Documents 


Saeae 


ceaaes 


BRSReeey | 


[ | | (Credit card expiration date) Thank you for 


your order! 


(Purchase Order No.) 
YES NO 


May we make your name and address available to other mailers? © 


(Authorizing Signature) 


MailTo: New Orders, Superintendent of Document of Documents 
P.O, Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 eZ : 3 U.S. Department of Labor 
_ 2Massachusetts Ave., NE | USPS 987-800 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Periodicals 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Release Period <‘ Release Period i Release Period MLR table 


Serles date ~ covered date _ covered date »covered number 
Employment situation April 6 | March ‘ 3 May4  . April June 1 May f ~ $412:420 
Productivity and costs act May 8 1stquarter June5 : 1st quarter 2; 3942 
she a tetas export April 11 _— March May10 —_—April June 13 May 3438 
Producer Price Indexes April 12 March May 11 April June 14 May 2; 3133 
Consumer Price indexes April 17 Narch May 16 ~ April: June 1415 May 2; 2830 
Real earnings ‘April 17 March May 16 April ~ June 15 May Ep 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes ae April-26 1st quarter : 13; 2124 
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